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I. 

The name of this organization shall be the 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA MUNICIPALI- 
TIES. 

II. 

The purposes of this organization shall be to 
promote systematic collections of information 
relating to municipal affairs; to foster the ex- 
change of suggestions between municipalities 
on matters of municipal interest; to propose 
and, so far as possible, influence legislation 
necessary to proper municipal administration 
and growth, and to generally interest the pub • 
lie in and advocate all ideas tending to bring 
municipalities of California abreast of the bets 
municipalities of the Country. 



BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 



The Lcftgue of California Municipalities maintains a 
Bureaaof Information at its Headquarters, where city 
offidaU and othera interested in municipal matters can 
apply for information on subjects relating to municipal 
affairiw 



III. 

The regular annual meeting of this organ- 
ization shall be held at such place as may be 
determined by the annual convention of the 
League, on the second Wednesday of Decem- 
ber in each year, and special meetings at such 
places and times as may be determined by the 
Executive Committee. 

IV. 

The officers of this organization shall consist 
of a President, First and Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer, (whose duties shall 
be the usual duties of such officers), an Ex- 
cutive Committee of five, consisting of the 
President and Secretary, who shall be offiex-cio 
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members, and three other delegates to the 
annual convention, of which committee the 
President shall be chairman; a Committee of five 
on Legislation; a Committee of five on munici- 
pal engineers, and a Judiciary Committee of five 
municipal attorneys; all such officers and com- 
mittees to be elected at the annual meeting of 
delegates and to hold office until their success- 
ors are elected and qualified; all to serve 
without compensation, except that the Execu- 
tive committee may allow a reasonable salary 
to the Secretary and! such other employes as 
may be necessary. 

V. 

The duties of the Executive Committee, 
shall be to call special meetings whenever, in 
their opinion, such meetings are necessary 
or whenever requested thereto, in writing, by 
the representatives cf five municipalities; to 
arrange places, programs and all other matters 
connected with the holding of regular and 
special meetings; to audit all bills incurred by 
the organizaiion, and all such bills shall be 
paid only upon the warrant on the Treasurer, 
signed by the President, or, in his absence by 
the chairman of the Executive Committee and 
Secretary, duly authorized by such Executive 
Committee. The Executive Committee are 
further empowered to maintain a headquarters 
and all necessary adjuncts thereto, and also to 
take such steps as may be necessary to prop- 
erly support the official organ of the League 
known as * 'California Municipalities." 

VI. 

The duties of the Committee on Legislation 
shall be to keep a file of and carefully exam- 
ine all legislation affecting municipalities, 
which may be proposed at the sessions of the 
Legislature of the State of California; to put 
themselves in communication with all muni- 
cipalities of the State and invite from them 
suggestions as to needed legislation; to draft 
such bills relating to municipalities as they 
may deem advisable to recommend for passage; 
and to submit to the regular or special meet- 
ing reports of their labors and such recom- 
mendations as they may deem proper; all pro- 
posed legislation shall be submitted to the 
Judiciary Committee and approved by that 
Committee before recommended to this or- 
ganization. 

VII. 

The duties ot the committee of five muni- 
cipal engineers shall be to put themselves in 
communication with all the municipalities of 
the SItate, inviting correspondence with refer- 



ence to municipal improvements of alPkiads 
and to report to the regular or special meet- 
ings results of their labors and such recom- 
mendations as they may deem proper, and, 
answer such questions withinlthe province of 
municipal engineering as may be submitted .to 
them by the League or any member thereof. 

VIII. 

The duties of the Judiciary Committee shall 
be to examine the report upon all legal ques- 
tions submitted to them by this organization 
or any member thereof or the Committee on 
Legislation. 

IX. 

Each city official of a municipality which is 
a member of this League shall, upon register- 
ing his name, at any regular or special meet- 
ing of the League, be entitled to take part in 
the proceedings. Each municipality shall 
have but one vote on all questions. 

X. 

This organization shall be composed of 
municipalities of the State of California who 
have signified their intention to become iden- 
tified with this League, and who have paid the 
annual dues hereinafter provided for, viz: 

For Cities having a population of less 

than i,ooo |io oo 

For Cities having a population of more 

than i,ooo and less than 3,000. ... 20 00 
For Cities having a population of more 

than 3}OOo and less than 10.000. . . 30 00 
For Cities having a population of more 

than 10,000 and less than 30,000. . 40 00 
Cities having a population of more than 

30,000 and less than 15,000 50 00 

Cities having a population of more than 

150,000 60 00 

XI. 

Every person who lias been an officer of this 
League, upon his retirement as an official of a 
municipality, shall become an honorary mem- 
ber of this League. The convention of the 
League may also elect any person as an honor- 
ary member of the League. Such honorary 
members may participate in the proceedings 
of the convention, but will not be entitled to a 
vote. 

XH. 

These articles may be amended by a vote of 
two-thirds (%) of the municipalities repre- 
sented at any special meeting called for that 
purpose. 
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CONCERNING PUBLIC UTILITIES 



The following is the official abstract 
of the Public Ownership Commission 
appointed by the National Civic Federa- 
tion. The Commission was composed of 
men representing all the different in- 
terests from the University professor to 
the practical gas man. The chairman of 
the Commission was M. E. Ingalls, of 
the Big Four Railroad. The only mem- 
ber who refused to sign the report was 
Walton Clark, an official of the United 
Gas Improvement Company, of Phil- 
adelphia. Two others, Chas. L. Bdgar 
and Wm. J. Clark, both electric light 
men, added a note explaining their in- 
terpretation of the report. 

EACH CITY A SEPARATB PROBI,EM. 

"It is difficult to give positive an- 
swers of universal application to the 
question arising as to the success or 
failure of municipal ownership as com- 
pared with private ownership," says the 
report. "The local conditions affecting 
particular plants are in many cases so 
peculiar as to make a satisfactory com- 
parison impossible, and it is very diffi- 
cult to estimate the allowance that 
should be made for these local con- 
ditions. For instance, in making de- 
ductions from the financial conditions of 
Wheeling, as affected by the gas plant, 
as compared with those of Atlanta and 
Norfolk with their private plants, allow- 



ance must be made for the presence of 
natural gas in Wheeling. Again, in 
comparing the public water works of 
Indianapolis from the point of view of 
the success or failure of municipal opera- 
tion, geographical conditions must be 
taken into consideration. The situation 
at Syracuse is extremely favorable to 
the establishment of an efficient plant 
with comparatively little effort on the 
part of its management. At Indian- 
apolis the conditions are unfavorable. 
In Syracuse the water flows to the city 
by gravity; in Indianapolis it must be 
pumped. So we might go through the 
various cities here and abroad that have 
been visited and show that the results 
were affected favorably or unfavorably 
by special conditions applicable to each 
city. 

DIFFICUWY OP THE COMPARATIEE 
METHOD 

* 'Further, the difficulty of reaching 
satisfactory results by the comparative 
method is not confined to special or 
local conditions. It is true, as well, of 
much broader questions. Thus any 
attempt to compare municipal with pri- 
vate electric light plants in the United 
States would be fruitless if allowance 
were not made for the fact that in most 
cases such municipal plants are confined 
to street lighting and may not do com- 
mercial business. Allowance must be 
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macTe'-alsb^Ov tire fabt*tKftt wany munic- 
ipal plants have had a struggle to exist 
in the face of unsympathetic public 
opinion. Again, in Bngland considerable 
attention must be given to the fact that 
the municipal electric light and street 
rail way plants have permanent rights, 
while the rights of the private com- 
panies operating these particular utili- 
ties are limited as to the length of their 
existence, many street railway fran- 
chises expiring twenty-one years after 
they were granted. 

THE TWO COUNTRIBS DIFFER 

"Finally, not only must it be borne 
in mind that the social and political con- 
ditions which characterize the two 
countries find expression in their pri- 
vate and public systems, but we must 
consider the difference in the nature of 
the two peoples which causes them to 
adopt different ideas and views as to the 
expediency of . certain things. In other 
words, a measure of success in the 
municipal management of public utilities 
in England should not be regarded as 
necessarily indicating that the municipal 
management of the same utilities in this 
country would be followed by a like 
measure of success. Conditions are 
quite different in the two countries. 

"There are some general principles 
which we wish to present as practically 
the unanimous sentiment of our Com- 
mittee. 

THE TWO HORNS OF THE DII,EMMA — 
REGUI,ATlON OR OPERATION 

"First, we wish to emphasize the fact 
that the public utilities studied are so 
constituted that it is impossible for them 
to be regulated by competition. There- 
fore, they must be controlled and regu- 
lated by the government; or they must 
be left to do as they please; or they 
must be operated by the public. There 
is no other course. None of us in favor 
of leaving them to their own will, and 
the question is whether it is better to 
regulate or to operate. 



DEPENDS UPON PROPER MAN AND 
I^OCAI, CONDITIONS 

* 'There are no particular reasons why 
the financial results from private or 
public operation should be different if 
the conditions are the same. In each 
case it is a question of the proper man 
in charge of the business and of local 
conditions. 

WHERE PUBUC HEALTH IS CON- 
CERNED, MUNICIPAL OPERATION. 

"We are of the opinion that a public 
utility which concerns the health of the 
citizens should not be left to individuals, 
where the temptation of profit might 
produce disastrous results, and there- 
fore it is our judgment that undertak- 
ings in which the sanitary motive largely 
enters should be operated by the public. 

NOT FOR PROFIT ONLY. 

"We have come to the conclusion 
that municipal ownership of public 
utilities should not be extended to 
revenue-producing industries which do 
not involve the public health, the pub- 
lic safety, public transportation, or the 
permanent occupation of public streets 
or grounds, and that municipal operation 
should not be undertaken solely for 
profit. 

TERMINABLE FRANCHISE, WITH 
RIGHT TO BUY 

"We are also of the opinion that all 
future grants to private companies for 
the construction and operation of public 
utilities should be terminable after a 
certain fixed period, and that mean*- 
while cities should have the right to 
purchase the property for operation, 
lease or sale, paying its fair value. 

CITIES SHOULD HAVE CONSTITUTIONAL 
AUTHORITY TO OPERATE PUBLIC 
UTILITIES, 

"To carry out these recommendations 
effectively and to protect the rights of 
the people, we recommend that the 
various states should give to their mu- 
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nicipalities the authority, upon popular 
vote under reasonable regulation, to 
build and operate public utilities, or to 
build and lease the same, or to take over 
works already constructed. In no other 
way can the people be put upon a fair 
trading basis and obtain from the indi- 
vidual companies such rights as they 
ought to have. We believe that this 
provision will tend to make it to the en- 
lightened self-interest of the public 
utility companies to furnish adequate 
service upon fair terms, and to this ex- 
tent will tend to render it unnecessary 
.for the public to take over the existing 
utilities or to acquire new ones. 

SHOULD RBQUIRK UNIFORM AC- 
COUNTING SYSTEM 

"Furthermore, we recommend that 
provisions be made for a competent pub- 
lic authority, with power tb require for 
all public utilities a uniform system of 
records and accounts, giving all finan- 
cial data and all information concerning 
the quality of service and the cost there- 
of, which data shall be published and 
distributed to the public like other offi- 
cial reports; and also that no stock or 
bonds for public utilities shall be issued 
without the approval of some competent 
public authority. 



THB •'SLIDING SCALE 
MENDED 



RECOM- 



"We also recommend the considera- 
tion of 'th^ sliding scale,' which has 
proved successful in some cases in Eng- 
land with reference to gas, and has been 
adopted in Boston. By this plan the 
authorized capitalization is settled by 
official investigation, and a standard rate 
of dividend is fixed, which may be in- 
creased only when the price of gas has 
been reduced. The subway contracts 
and their operation in Boston and New 
York are also entitled to full considera- 
tion. 

PROFIT SHARING ENDORSED. 

"In case the management of public 
utilities is left with private companies, 



the public should retain in all cases an 
interest in the growth and profits of the 
future, either by a share of the profits 
or a reduction of the charges, the latter 
being preferable as it inures to the been- 
fit of those who use the utilities, while 
a share of profits benefits the taxpayers. 

THE FOUR CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL 
TO SUCCESS IN MUNICIPAL 
OPERATION 

'*Our investigations teach us that no 
municipal operation is likely to be 
highly successful that does not provide 
for: 

* 'First — An executive manager with 
full responsibility, holding his position 
during good behavior. 

* 'Second — Exclusion of political in-, 
fluence and personal favoritism from the 
management of the undertaking. 

"Third — Separation of the finances of 
the undertaking from those of the rest 
of the city. 

"Fourth — Exemption from the debt 
limit of the necessary bond issues for 
revenue-producing utilities, which shall 
be a first charge upon the property and 
revenues of such undertaking. 

A HIHGER TYPE OF MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT ABROAD 

"We wish to bring to your considera- 
tion the danger here in the United States 
of turning over these public utilities to 
the present government of some of our 
cities. Some, we know, are well gov- 
erned and the situation on the whole 
seems to be improving, but they are not 
up to the government of British cities. 
We found in England and Scotland a 
higher type of municipal government, 
which is the result of many years of 
struggle and improvement. Business 
men seem to take a pride in serving as 
city counselors or aldermen, and the 
government of such cities as Glasgow, 
Manchester, Birmingham and others in- 
cludes many of the best citizens of the 
city. These conditions are distinctly 
favorable to municipal operation. 
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MUNICIPAI, OPERATION NOT A 
POLITICAI, PANACEA 

"In the United States, as is well 
known, there are many cities not in 
such a favorable condition. It is 
charged that the political activity of 
public service corporations has in many 
instances been responsible for the un- 
willingness or inability of American 
cities to secure a higher type of public 
service. This charge we believe to be 
true. However, there seems to be an 
idea with many people that the mere 
taking by the city of all its public utili- 
ties for municipal operation will at once 
result in ideal municipal government 
through the very necessity of putting 
honest and competent citizens in charge. 
While an increase in the number and 
importance of municipal functions may 
have a tendency to induce men of a 
higher type to become public ofBcials, 
we do not believe that this of itself will 
accomplish municipal reform. We are 
unable to recommend municipal owner- 
ship as a political panacea. 

city's rights shoui,d be safe- 
guarded 

"In many cases in the United States 
the people have heedlessly given away 
their rights and reserved no sufScient 
power of control or regulation, and we 
believe that corruption of public ser- 
vants has sprung, in large measure, from 
this condition of things. With the regu- 
lations that we have advised, with the 
publication of accounts and records and 
systematic control, the danger of the 
corruption of public oflBcials if very 
much reduced." 

The committee sums up its mofe im- 
portant conclusions as follows: 

IMPORTANT CONCI.USIONS 

"Public utilities, whether in public or 
private hands, are best conducted under 
a system of legalized and regulated 
monopoly. 

"Public utilities in which the sanitary 
motive largely enters should be operated 
by the public. 



"The success of municipal operation 
of public utilities depends upon the 
existence in the city of a high capacity 
for municipal government. 

"Franchise grants to private corpora- 
tions should be terminable after a fixed 
period, and meanwhile subject to pur- 
chase at a fair value. 

''Municipalities should have power to 
enter the field of municipal ownership 
upon popular vote under reasonable 
regulation. 

"Private companies operating public 
utilities should be subject to public 
regulation and examination under a. 
system of uniform records and accounts 
and of full publicity." 

EACH LOCAUTY MUST SETTI.E 
QUESTION FOR ITSEI^F 

On the general broad subject of mu- 
nicipalization, the committee reports 
that the general expediency of either 
private or public ownership is a ques- 
tion that must be determined by each 
municipality in the light of local con- 
ditions. "What may be possible in one 
locality may not be in another. In some 
cities the companies may so serve the 
public as to create no dissatisfaction, 
and nothing might be gained by ex- 
perimenting with municipal ownership. 
Again, the government of one city may 
be good and capable of taking charge of 
these public utilities, while in another it 
may be the reverse. In either case the 
people must remember that it requires a 
large class of able men as city ofBcials 
to look after these matters. They must 
also remember that municipal ownership 
will create a large class of employes 
who may have more or less]; political 
influence." 
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PLAY AND DEMOCRACY 



'*WHBRB THERK IS NO ERBKDOM, THBRB 
CAN BE NO SEI.F-CONTROI,." — 
I,DTHER HAWEY GUUCK 
(FROM CHARITIBS AND THE COMMONS) 

"When the baby was learning to 
creep, she one day discovered the bot- 
tom step of the stairs leading to the 
upper story. The step interested her. 
Placing her hands upon it, she raised 
one foot. When this was safely on the 
higher level, she endeavored to raise 
the other foot. While she was doing 
this, she was followed by her anxious 
mother and doting father. The latter 
had brought a sofa pillow and had it 
ready, so that when the loss of balance 
came, and the toddler rolled backward 
down the step, she was shocked and 
frightened, but in no way injured. She 
had learned the first lesson about climb- 
ing and falling. 

I.EARNING BY SAFEGUARDED EXPER- 
IENCE 

"This policy of allowing children to 
learn by experience, but safeguarding 
the experience so that it shall not be 
disastrous, was pursued with the other 
children of that family. They spent 
their summers on the edge of a bluff 
about forty feet high, with the bank 
sloping down at an angle of forty de- 
grees. During the summer vacation, 
although the children had complete 
freedom — swinging over the bluff on 
tree branches, going where they pleased 
down the bluff— not one of them, little 
or big, ever fell, because they had 
learned the lesson of falling when they 
were small and in ways that did not 
bring disaster. 

I.ESSONS IN MDTUAI. RIGHTS I.EARNED 
ON THE SAND PILE 

"In a well-managed playground the 
children are treated in a similar way 
with reference to their experiences with 



one another. In addition to receiving 
the physical benefits that come from 
wholesome outdoor exercise and the 
intellectual benefits that come from use- 
ful constructive work, the little children 
playing on the sand pile learn funda- 
•mental lessons in mutual rights. The 
older children learn lessons in mutual 
relationships by sharing the use of 
swings, by having to play by the rules 
of the game. Later on, as they form 
into teams, they learn that self-sacrifice 
which is involved in the team game. 
They learn that the social unit is larger 
than the individual unit, that individual 
victory is not as sweet as the victory of 
the team, and that the most perfect self- 
realization is won by the most perfect 
sinking of one's self in the welfare of 
the larger unit — the team. Thus the 
child learns to control himself in these 
increasingly complex relationships, and 
he learns to control himself because he 
is not externally controlled. 

PI,AYGROUND REGUI,ATIONS 

"It is true that there is in the play- 
ground a measurable degree of control 
— that kind of control which wards off 
disaster — as in the case of the baby 
learning to climb. There is that control 
which prevents the older from encroach- 
ing on the rights of the younger, which 
restrains the bully from encroaching on 
the rights of the weaker. But the con- 
trol in a well-managed playground is 
largely of the mutual consent kind. It 
is that control which obtains through- 
out well-regulated society— the control 
by public opinion, rather than the con- 
trol of either force or fear. 

**TBrE GANG** — FOR GOOD OR 11,1, 

"Play in itself is neither good nor 
bad. To sink one's very soul in loyalty 
to the gang is in itself neither good nor 
bad. The gang may be a peril to the 
city, as indeed is the case in many 
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cities. The gang of boys that grow up 
to be the political unit, bent merely 
upon serving itself, possessing a power, 
which mutual loyalty alone can give, is 
thereby enabled to exploit others for 
its own advantage in a way that is most 
vicious. My point is that these mutual 
relationships have an ethical eflFect. 
This effect may be toward evil and it 
may be r toward good; but the ethical • 
nature in itself is primarily related to 
self-control and to freedom. 

THE ETHICS OF ATHLETICS 

"In some institutions of learning the 
traditions of athletics are such as to 
tolerate, and even to approve of con- 
duct and of ways of playing, which in 
other institutions are utterly con- 
demned. The boy going through one 
institution will come out haviug ideals 
with reference to athletics and other 
things, which have been shaped toward 
good — or toward evil in the other case. 
Hence the significance of having play- 
grounds and play organizations, includ- 
ing school athletic organizations, in 
which the ideals presented shall make 
for good social relationships, that frown 
on the bully, that exclude the person 
who is merely selfish, that approve of 
the person who is courteous as well as 
strong and quick — organizations where 
honesty is recognized and fair play is 
generally accorded. Anti-ethical play 
is worse than no play at all. ' ' It is not 
merely play that our cities and our 
children need. They need the kind ot 
play that makes for wholesqme moral 
and ethical life, the play that makes for 
those relationships. between individuals 
that will be true to the adult ideals 
which belong, and should belong, to the 
community. 

PLAY BY RULE OR QUIT 

**There is real freedom on the play- 
ground, because the child must either 
play by the rules or be shut out by his 
playmates or those in charge. In this 
respect the playground is unique. The 
child is not free to leave school as he 



pleases. He cannot leave his home as 
he pleases. Of course, within the lim- 
itations of the school and the home there 
are varying degrees of freedom, but 
essentially and at the bottom there is 
and must be authority, I am not decry- 
ing authority; it is necessary. But I 
am saying that in addition to authority 
there must be an opportunity in the 
life of the child for the development of 
those qualities which depend upon and 
which are developed only under con- 
ditions of freedom. This kind of con- 
trol, which people exert upon one an- 
other is, to be sure, external control — 
and external control, we have said, does 
not develop morality; but this external 
control of the playground differs from 
the control of the home or the school in 
this respect: the child is free to leave it 
if he chooses. If a boy does not want 
to play ball in the*way that satisfies'^his 
comrades, he can get out; he is free. 
Hence, if he stays,^ controlling his 
temper and playing according to the 
fair ideal of his playmates, there is a 
kind of self-control that is not exercised 
either in the school or in the home, 
where authority is fundamental. 

THE NIRTUE OF OBEDIENCE 

'*The school and the home must teach 
obedience as a primary virtue. 
Obedience is increasingly necessary 
wherever large masses of persons come 
together. This is perhaps nowhere 
better shown than at a fire in a school 
building. During the past years there 
have been several fires in New York 
city schools, but in not one has there 
been loss of life. In not one has a 
class been stampeded; not a single 
teacher has fainted or screamed or left 
her post. In these fires (which might 
otherwise have resulted in great loss of 
life) the children have stood quietly in 
their places — although in some in- 
stances the rooms were filled with smoke 
— till the order came for them to go, 
when they moved rapidly, quietly, in 
step, down the' precise way which they 
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were told to go. Nothing but plain, 
straight obedience can meet situations 
such as these — obedience to authority, 
immediate, prompt and all-inclusive. 
* * * * 

THK PLAYGROUND IS THK ETHICAI, 
LABORATORY 

"The two great institutions that have 
to deal with children — the school and 
the home — rest primarily upon the de- 
velopment of the qualities of obedience. 
The playground alone affords to children 
the one great opportunity for cultivat- 
ing those qualities that grow out of 
meeting others of like kind under con- 
ditions of freedom; it develops progress- 
ively, from babyhood on, that sense of 
human relationships which is basal to 
wholesome living. Thus the playground 
is our great ethical laboratory. 

FRKHDOM TO DO WRONG AS WELL AS 
TO DO RIGHT 

"Where there is no freedom, there 
can be no self-control. The man whose 
limbs are shackled cannot control them. 
The man whose mind is shackled can- 
not control his mind. The person who 
is compelled by force or fear, so that he 
is not free, has no self-control. The 
control of one's self is absolutely based 
upon having the freedom to control 
one's self— a freedom to do wrong, as 
well as right. So self-control of this 
higher type is . primarily developed 
under the conditions of the playground, 
rather than under the conditions of the 
school and the home. 

LEARNING BY DOING 

"I spoke of that experience which 
the baby had in learning her early 
steps — the process of avoiding tumbles. 
She learned by doing. This is one of 
the fundamental words of the new edu- 
cation, and it has now come to be ap- 
plied practically to all the subjects of 
the school curriculum. The child learns 
to read by reading. He learns to write 
by writing. He learns arithmetic by 



adding, subtracting, multiplying and 
dividing. He learns his physics by 
making experiments. He learns his 
chemistry in the laboratory. He learns 
his botany out of doors, rather than 
from books alone. He learns his 
geography primarily by studying the 
school and the schoolroom, its environ- 
ments, and then the city. He thus 
learns to read maps, and he understands 
things as you and I did not understand 
them at his age at all. 

ETHICS IS NO EXCEPTION 

"Ethics alone seem to be regarded as 
the exception. We apparently still 
think that we can develop the power of 
self-control without giving people free- 
dom, that we can develop ethical power 
by merely telling about it, sermonizing 
about it. We still think that we can 
cultivate obedience to such an extent 
that it shall balance over and become 
self-control; and yet we know that 
twenty years in prison, where the most 
perfectly enforced routine of living is 
secured, does not develop in the in- 
dividual that high degree of self-control 
which such perfect obedience would 
suggest. The perfect obedience which 
the seamen on our men-of-war maintain 
during their ocean trips, where they rise 
on the minute, eat,, work, play, attend 
divine worship regularly, all according 
to well-regulated schedules, does not so 
establish within them that perfect self- 
control which will keep them from 
license on receiving shore leave in 
Yokohama, as I have seen. The sea- 
man has not had liberty; so his freedom 
is not freedom, but license — something 
which kills itself. * * * * 

"The development of the ethical 
social self must begin as soon as the 
child is old enough to have relations to 
other children of his own age, and it 
must continue as long as human life 
continues. 

WHAT THIS MEANS TO DEMOCRACY 

"The relation of this to democracy is 
possibly already evident. I venture, 
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however, to suggest some definite ap- 
plications. During our age we are 
witnessing an unparalleled development 
of commerce. Science in all its branches 
is progressing by leaps and bounds. 

* * * The humanitarian develop- 
ments of our times are unique and ex- 
traordinary, * * * Tjiis is an ^YSL 
of popular education. Never before 
has such a large percentage of the 
population been in schools. lectures 
for adults on improving subjects, cor- 
respondence schools, colleges, public 
schools, private schools — all mark a 
wave of interest in education that is 
new in the history of the world. 

"But we see also an unparalleled ex- 
ploitation of the many by the few, with 
oftentimes a disregard for law. And 
further, we see a tendency for popular, 
unthinking, uncontrolled action, which 
is seen in its worst form in the lynch 
mobs. Both of these tendencies are 
fatal to the permanent life of a democ- 
racy. These, it seems to me, are the 
two greatest dangers of our times — the 
exploitation of the many by the few 
and unc6ntrolled public action. * * * 

KXPI^OITATION OF THE MANY 

"The mutual interdependence of all 
people has been increased, and it is this 
interdependence that has given oppor- 
tunities for the great exploitation of the 
many by the few. This exploitation is 
in itself neither good nor bad. It may 
result in vast benefits to the commun- 
ity, as well as in benefits to those in 
control. The reverse may be true, but 
usually the two effects are mixed. So 
it is not any new human power that 
has produced these great dangers. 
They are due to the development of our 
material civilization, which has given 
opportunity for old power to show itself 
in new forms. 

NEW SOCIAI, SIGNIFICANCE OF THINGS 

"This interdependence has also ren- 
dered many things socially significant 
which in former days were largely in- 



dividualistic. For instance, years ago, 
when our forefathers lived in small 
families, the disposal of refuse was ap- 
parently a matter which affected the 
health of that individual family alone; 
other families lived far enough away so 
as not to be affected. The making of 
clothing by the family was not of social 
significance to the whole community as 
it is now. Now clothing made in ^ 
home where there is scarlet lever is a 
menace to the entire community. A 
single case of typhoid in a family living 
upon a stream may now result, and has 
resulted, in thousands of deaths in com- 
munities supi^ied with water from the 
same stream. This is possible only 
under conditions of water supply as 
developed during city life. 

It is now a crime — which I understand 
is punishable by law — to erect a wooden 
building within certain congested dis- 
tricts of large cities, because a wooden 
building is apt to burn, thus proving a 
menace to other structures. In the old 
days when buildings stood isolated, it 
was a matter of individual choice what 
materials should be used in construction. 

"So we see that in the matter of un- 
thinking, uncontrolled action, it is not 
that we are less thoughtful and less con- 
trolled than in former days, but that we 
have suddenly had thrown uppn us the 
need of self-control and thoughtfulness 
in a very large number of new direc- 
tions. Conscience is growing as it has 
always grown, but the last century has 
seen thrust upon it a set of fresh bur- 
dens of an extent, complexity and 
character that have been unprecedented. 

NEW NEEDS FOR CONSCIENCE 

"These new needs must be and are 
being met by changes in the direction 
of the development of conscience. Not 
that anything new in the nature of the 
conscience itself is being evolved, but 
fresh subjects are being brought within 
its consciousness, fresh applications are 
being made of self-control, I refer to 
that self control which is related to the 
very wide extension of the effects of 
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one's acts as compared with former 
days. 

THB OI.D MORALITY IS INSUFPICENT 

''That system of ethics, and the con- 
science that went with it, which was 
satisfied by the ideal of Visiting the 
fatherless and widows and keeping one's 
self unspotted from the world/ has 
passed. It is not enough to help the 
unfortunate of our immediate environ- 
ment; the unit has enormously enlarged, 
until it embraces the whole community. 
Conscience is developing in civic direc- 
tions and in corporate directions. We 
have not yet developed citizens in great 
numbers who possess a civic conscience, 
but we have some and more are coming. 
The last decade has seen an enormous 
development in the sensitiveness of con- 
science to corporate activity, and it is 
not too much to say that the conscience 
of our leading men is sensitive to cor- 
porate activities in a way that it was not 
ten years ago. It is no longer sufiBcient 
for a man to lead a personally blameless 
life in order to be socially esteemed in 
the community. His corporate life must 
not only be free from evil, but must have 
in it positive social good. It is no longer 
enough to pray and to work in accord- 
ance with the spirit of this plea: ''Oh 
Lord, bless me and my wife, my son 
John, and his wife — we four and no 
more,* because these four are so bound 
up with all the rest of the community 
that it is impossible to single them out 
either for good or evil. What affects 
them affects the rest. We stand or fall 
together. 

W£ KEEP FREEDOM, IP WE KNOW 
HOW TO USE IT 

"These multiplex ties, the very ones 
that blind us in modern society, are the 
sources of a freedom that expands and . 
gives us new power. We may have 
either slavery or freedom — depending 
upon the kind of people we are in our 
consciences. If we can use freedom, we 
keep it. If we cannot use freedom, it 



turns into license and into slavery — not 
through the exercises of any external 
power, but in the nature of the case. 

II.I.USTRATIONS PROM HISTORY 

"The necessity of self-control and cor- 
porate and civic conscience in a self- 
governed people may be illustrated by 
any number of historical cases. The 
failure of Liberia is an instance to the 
point, Here was a community built up 
of slaves who had grown up under con- 
ditions of autocratic control, who had 
not developed the power of using 
freedom, who had not evolved those 
social consciences, that kind of personal 
control which looks to the whole com- 
munity for its effects. Liberia failed 
not because of the absence of ideas, but 
because there were not in the com- 
munity enough person who were used 
to being free. I 

"The story of the. forty yeare' sojourn 
of the Jews in the Wilderness may not 
be literally true; it is, however, morally 
true. This group of former slaves had 
to be kept on the march, under the 
rigorous hygienic conditions of wilder- 
ness life for one whole generation, until 
there could arise a new generation, that 
had been brought up under conditions 
of freedom. Then there was a measur- 
able degree of self-control, and the 
development of property and higher 
social conditions could and did arise. 

"The difficulties that obtain in Russia 
today seem to be, partly at least, due to 
the absence of a sufficient number of 
persons who have learned the first les- 
son of freedom in childhood. There is 
no lack of passionate devotion; there is 
a lack of social control. Peoples of the 
world have certainly failed from many 
different causes, but prominent among 
them is their misuse of that which gives 
the opportunity for the very highest 
development of the individual. 

FUNDAMENTAL CONDITIONS^ NECES- 
SARY TO DEMOCRACY 

"Democrary must thus provide not 
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only a seat and instruction for every 
child, in the school, but ftlso play and 
good play traditions for every child in a 
playground. Without the development, 
of these social instincts, without the 
growing of the social conscience — which 
has its roots in the early activities of the 
playground — we cannot expect adults to 
possess those higher feelings which rest 
upon the earlier social virtues developed 
during childhood. The sandpile for the 
small child, the playground for the mid- 
dle-sized child, the athletic field for the 
boy, folk dancing and social ceremonial 
life for the boy and the girl in the teen 
wholesome means of social relationship 
during adult life — these are the funda- 
mental conditions without which democ- 
racy cannot continue, because upon them 
rests the development of that self-con- 
trol which is related to an appreciation 
of the needs of the rest of the group and 
of the corporate conscience, which is 
rendered necessary by the complex in- 
terdependence of modern life.*' 
Ji ji ji 

Village Gvic Centers 

MUNICIPAI, JOURNAL AND BNGINBBR 

Much has been written concerning 
civic centers, and many of the larger 
cities have taken definite steps toward 
securing such in the immediate future. 
The plans of these have been described 
with great elaborateness, partly with 
the idea of stimulating in the minds of 
citizens in other communities a deter- 
mination to bring about similar im- 
provements there. The very elabor- 
ateness of these plans, however, may 
discourage 'the smaller villages from 
making any attempt whatever toward 
developing a civic center, and such an 
effect is much to be regretted. As a 
matter of fact, the average village can 
obtain such a center much more readily, 
and even at less relative cost, than the 
larger cities; especially if it has already 
a village common, center, square, or 
whatever name may be given to the 



open spot frequently found at the in- 
tersection of the main streets. Around 
this will ordinarily be placed the greater 
number of the public buildings, such as 
the postoffice, town hall, churches and 
the like. What is required for a case 
of this kind is that general plans be ob- 
tained for securing an artistic arrange- 
ment of the buildings and of the park 
which they surround; this plan to be 
generally accepted, not only by the 
public officials, but also by those re- 
sponsible for the erection of semi-public 
buildings, such as churches, who shall, 
when the time may arrive for remodel- 
ling or reconstructing these buildings, 
instruct the architect to prepare his de- 
sign in accordance with this general 
plan. 

In some cases such civic center is 
rendered almost impracticable by the 
topography or the arrangement of 
buildings already constructed. Here 
might be adopted the concentration in 
one building, having architectural 
beauty, of what might otherwise be 
scattered among several insignificant 
ones, which plan is described in another 
page in the Village Hall of Bronxville, 
New York. While it may not often be 
the case that such a fine structure can 
be obtained, even by the assistance of 
private contributions, still it is appar- 
ent that if the council chamber, court 
room, postoffice, public library, engine 
house and quarters of the various vil- 
lage and town officials be all placed in 
one building, this structure can be 
given a much more effiective appearance 
than as though each of these were 
housed in separate buildings; especially 
when it is considered that rental can 
be obtained for the postoffice and pos- 
sibly for the library. Such a concen- 
tration of offices devoted to public ser- 
vice is certainly to be preferred to a 
general distribution of them in buildings 
which are often lacking in dignity, if 
not absolutely shabby and repellent. 
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There is probably no subject which 
relates to the city life that is as compre- 
hensive as "Civic Beauty and Civic 
Safety." It concerns both the material 
and physical side, as well as the popula- 
tion of the city. It treats of architecture, 
of the width of streets; of how the 
former may be developed and the latter 
may be planned and used; whether the 
buildings in the business district shall 
be of such a height, and in the residence 
district whether the houses shall be set 
back so many feet from the sidewalk. 
The consideration of the kind or kinds 
of material which should or should not 
be used in the construction of all houses 
within the limits of the city, is a branch 
of the subject in question which in itself 
is exhaustive. 

I. firmly believe that in a very few 
years every well governed city will have 
ordintoces both regulating the height of 
buildings and prescribing the material 
to be used in the construction of the 
same. Why should the individual or a 
corporation having erected a magnificent 
oflSce construction of so-called "fire- 
proof* structure have it possibly 
menaced by flimsy material? Here the 
question may be asked, "Would not 
such ordinances tread upon individual 
rights of property?" Admit that it 
would. Has any individual in this en*- 
lightened and progressive period the 
right to create anything which may be a 
menace to human life? From the numer- 
ous casualties which occur in the cities 
pf this country at the present time, one 
must acknowledge that the individual 
practically does as he pleases in the con- 
struction of his private property. 

I know of a theater which was lately 
rebuilt in a certain Western city. As 
the work progressed it was found that 
the supporting joists of the first floor 
were so badly worn, that had the first- 
night audience risen en masse in ad- 



miration of some artist, the floor and 
balcony would have undoubtedly col- 
lapsed and precipitated all into the base- 
ment. I would especially urge that the 
city councils everywhere should pass, 
and cause to be enforced, proper ordi- 
nances making it obligatory upon build- 
ers to use such construction and mate- 
rial as to increase and protect the safety 
of human life. 

A I.ESSON FROM SAN FRANCISCO 

During the past year there occurred 
on the Pacific Coast one of the most, if 
not the most terrible of calamities of the 
present decade. The catastrophe of 
San Francisco was so complete that 
words almost fail to describe the destruc- 
tion and desolution. It is a well-known 
fact that nearly three-iourths of this 
once magnificetit city was practically 
destroyed. Perhaps the most important 
reason . that the remainder of the city 
.was saved was due to the width of that 
magnificent boulevard. Van Ness avenue, 
but even there the fire leaped over and 
caused some destruction in some places. 
When the writer viewed San Francisco 
after the calamity, he was absolutely 
convinced that the safety of a city could 
be greatly increased if it had two wide 
boulevards running at right angles, of 
at least 150 feet in width. Of course it 
it is a very difficult thing to take any 
one of our modem cities and attempt to 
widen to a sufficient degree the streets 
in the business center. It would be an 
extremely costly venture. But I would 
urge that in laying out of new towns or 
villages, that at least two streets, run- 
ning at right angles be arranged for. It 
does not take long, under the present 
system of building to develop a town 
into a city, and if provision was made as 
I have indicated above, the burning of a 
city would not occur as frequently as at 
the present time. 
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Nearly every dty has a park system. 
In many instances the parks are placed 
at one side of the city. If the park sys- 
tem could be so arranged by the use of 
the two boulevards mentioned it would 
serve a double purpose; first, cause a 
better fire protection, and second, by its 
position permit people to enjoy it in 
their daily vocations. Such boulevards 
could be adorned with statues and could 
be maintained by placing a certain por- 
tion of the expense on the abutting 
property and charging the balance to 
the city as a whole. Arrangements for 
the trolley and the subway could be 
made in the center of such boulevards, 
thus reducing the cause of accident 
which at this time is so prominent in the 
life of our larger cities. 

TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS 

During the past three months there 
has been sitting in the City of Los 
Angeles a commission appointed by 
three of the principal municipal bodies 
for the purpose of ascertaining the cause 
of the numerous trolley accidents which 
have occurred in and near that city. As^ 
a member of that commission, I had the 
privilege of investigating some of the 
methods used in the management of our 
trolley systems. As a result of these 
inquiries certain recommendations have 
been made, which I believe if carried 
out would greatly increase the safety of 
the population of the city, and I there- 
fore will quote from the report as it was 
finally presented: 

Believing that the trolley systems of 
this country are vital to its development, 
and recognizing the complicated and 
difficult character of the problems that 
must be worked out, not only as to the 
safety of human life, but also as to the 
relations of the utility corporations and 
the city, we would recommend that 
council establish by ordinance a depart- 
ment of transportation under the board 
of public works. 

This feature, to my mind, is probably 



one of the most important first steps to 
be taken in the regulation of street car 
speed, equipment and maintenance as 
as it concerns human life. There must 
and should be in every city a board with 
the proper authority which should 
make a special study of the subject and 
enforce all ordinances pertaining to the 
matter in question. The board should 
employ railroad men of ripe experience 
to accomplish the work. One of the 
principal causes for the numerous acci- 
dents which daily occur in the large 
cities is undoubtedly due to the extreme 
speed maintained by the trolley systems. 
The companies invariably reply to this 
statement that the public demand high 
speed. It is true that the public desire 
to reach a given point as soon as possi- 
ble, but not at the expense of their 
lives. What the general public really 
demands is a more frequent service at a 
slower speed, which, of course, is an ad- 
ditional expense to the railroad corpora- 
tions. 

The automobile and motor cycle are 
becoming exceedingly popular and 
necessary methods of transportation and 
there should also be regulations of the 
most pronounced severity against the 
running of either of these vehicles at a 
high speed through the populous parts 
of the city. The speed mania is a dis- 
ease which is rapidly growing on the 
American people. The man who runs 
an automobile at a certain speed for a 
certain time soon becomes dissatisfied, 
and usually secures a machine of higher 
power. The average pedestrian who is 
narrowly missed by the miniature loco- 
motive warmly condems the driver of 
the machine, but, put him at the wheel, 
or give him control of the throttle, and 
he too will develop the desire for reck- 
less speed. In other words, the Ameri- 
can people are living at a tremendous 
pace. Nearly ever3rthing is done quick- 
ly, but not always satisfactorily. There- 
fore, city councils cannot be too careful 
in the passing of ordinances which will 
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protect the public from all methods of 
transportation, which when not properly 
handled are a menace to human life. 

SAFETY AfTD BEAUTY INSEPARABLE. 

Civic beauty and civic safety go hand 
in hand in the development of our mu- 
nicipalities. You can have the one 
without the other and vice versa, but 
the ideal city of the twentieth century 
is going to be one which contains both 
of these elements. As I stated in the 
beginning of this paper, the subject is a 
very extensive one, and it would be a 
task to go into all of the details that re- 
late to civic beauty and civic safety. I 
would therefore say that civic beauty 
entails the kinds of architecture, the 
width of streets, the arrangements of 
parks, and the manner in which they 
are maintained, civic safety includes the 
regulation and methods of urban trans- 
portation, the strict enforcement of 
ordinances relating to the erection and 
construction of buildings, and the proper 
policing of a city so that the evil ele- 
ments may be held well in check. 
Lastly, the responsibility rests on the 
shoulders of the public for the accom- 
plishment of these ends. Until the 
public at large or even a small minority 
demands civic beauty and civic safety 
the present conditions which exist in 
our municipalities will continue to do 
so. Only by united effort can work be 
accomplished. The American Civic 
Association is today spreading the gospel 
throughout the land for a better city 
life. The desired reforms can only be 
obtained by the building of a powerful 
branch of this association in every large 
city of the United States. I would 
venture the opinion that if the magnifi- 
cent work that has been carried on by 
this association continues that it will not 
be many years before our cities will 
greatly change for the better in **Civic 
Beauty and Civic Safety.*'— By Fielding 
J. Stilson of Los Angeles in the June 
Chautauquin. 



Play Gfouads in New Yock Parks 

Play grounds have been established 
in twelve parks in New York City, 
eleven of which were in use last year, 
the attendants in which numbered 17 
play-ground attendants and 11 gymna- 
sium attendants. During the year the 
department shops made and delivered 
the following play ground apparatus: 
One hundred new baby seats, 26 lawn 
swings, 8 teeter ladders, 18 sets of 
parallel bars, 6 jumping standards, 2 
horizontal ladders, 18 basket ball frames 
and goals, 8 approach boards, 6 vault* 
ing poles, 5 kindergarten tables, 3 buck 
covers, 50 I bolts and 52 iron swing 
rings. The games which are played in 
these grounds include volley ball, tennis, 
croquet, pole tennis, quoits, pursuit 
races, etc. The younger ones engage 
in basketry, paper folding, card sewing, 
splint work and kindergarten games. 
During the winter they are encouraged 
to build snow forts, snow men and 
houses and engage in snowball Bghts 
under proper contr(^. 

ji Ji ji 
Rapidity of Growth of Tiees 

Beginning with a three-inch sapling 
the following named varieties of trees 
will, in twenty years, under favorable 
conditions, attain a diameter approxi- 
mately as follows: 

Inches. 



White or Silver, Maple 21 

American White Elm 19 

Bass wood 17 

Red Maple 16 

Yellow Locust 14 

Box Elder 14 

Hard' Maple 13 

Red Oak 13 

Scarlet Oak 13 

White Ash 12 

White Oak 11 

Hackberry 10 



The height which each species may 
be expected to attain is omitted here as 
it will assume the usual proportion to 
the diameter. (Report of the New 
York Forestry Commission.) 
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Recreation v& Immorality 

Play, beyond any other human activ- 
ity, fulfills the function of revelation of 
character and is, therefore, most useful 
in modern cities which are full of de- 
vices for keeping men apart and hold- 
ing them ignorant of each other. Pub- 
lic recreation would also rezeal the old 
and young to each other and bring 
them together upon some other basis 
than that of dull work. Perhaps never 
before have the pleasures of the young 
and mature become so definitely separ- 
ated as in the modern city. The public 
dance halls, filled with frivolous and 
vapid young people in a feverish search 
for pleasure, are but a sorry substitute 
for the immemorial dances on the village 
green in which all of the older people 
of the village participated. Chaperon- 
age was not then a social duty, but 
natural and inevitable, and the whole 
courtship period was naturally guarded 
, by the conventions and restraint which 
were taken as a matter of course and 
had developed through years of pub- 
licity and simple propriety. The modern 
city is content, however, to turn over 
all the public provision for dancing to 
the proprietors of *halls,' who deliber- 
ately use it as a snare to vice and at the 
best make money from this insatiable 
desire on the part of young people. We 
have no sense of responsibility in re- 
gard to their pleasures and continually 
forget that amusement is stronger than 
vice and that it alone can stifle the lust 
for it. 

''We see all about us much vice 
which is merely a love for pleasure 
'gone wrong,' the illicit expression of 
what might have been not only normal 
and recreative pleasure, but an instru- 
ment in advance of a higher social 
morality. We cannot imagine a young 
athlete who is rushing to join his base- 
ball team, willing to stop long enough 
in a saloon that he may taste the full 
variety of drinks in order to detect the 



one that is 'doctored,' although that is 
a common source of excitement now. 
We cannot imagine a boy who by walk- 
ing three blocks can secure for himself 
the delicious sensation tb be found in a 
swimming pool preferring to play craps 
in a foul and stuffy alley, even with the 
unnatural excitement which gambling 
offers. The spectacle of young people 
wandering up and down the public 
streets, giggling and shouting and push- 
ing each other off the pavement, is but 
a sorry substitute for the charm and 
beauty which the period of courtship 
might bring into a city if it were treated 
with dignity and decorum. The only 
marvel is that this stupid attempt to 
put the fine old wine of traditional 
country life into the new bottle of the 
modern town does not lead to disaster 
oftener than it does, and that the wine 
so long remains pure and sparkling. 
The wonder is that human nature ex- 
hibits so little unnatural vice and petty 
crime'. The restless, bounding boy, on 
the one hand, and the young people 
whose love of pleasure is continually 
starved are the only ones who per- 
sistently refuse to conform to the con- 
ditions of modem city life, and it is 
largely through our efforts to minimize 
the dangers for them and to give some 
reasonable outlet for their insatiable 
love of amusement and diversion, that 
we are at last appjroaching the subject 
of public recreation in its relation to 
social morality. Those few cities in the 
United States which spend more money 
for juvenile reform than for public edu- 
cation are deservedly held in disrepute, 
and yet every city in the United States 
spends a hundredfold more money for 
juvenile reform than is spent in pro- 
viding means for public recreation and 
none of us, as yet, sees the folly and 
shame of such a procedure.'* — ^Jane 
Adams, in Charities and the Commons. 
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The Pasadena Meetinsr 
Arrangements are progressing for the 
Aext convention of the League, which 
will be held at Pasadena during the 
week commencing November nth. The 
work of the meeting will be sectionized 
and four department meetings wili be 
provided as follows: 

Mayors and Trustees. — W. H. Turner, 
Mayor of Merced. President; F. K. Mott, 
Mayor of Oakland, Vice-President; S. C. 
Evans, Mayor of Riverside, Acting Sec- 
retary. 

The discussions will include those 
relating to city charters, non partisan 
elections, government by commissions 
and other forms of government, special 
problems of cities, the recall and direct 
legislation, municipal ownership and 
the development of the city beautiful. 

Engineers and Street Superinten- 
dents, including electrical superinten- 
dents. — R. C. Irvine, Street Superin- 
tendent Sacramento, President; S. J. 
Van Ormen, City Engineer Pasadena, 
Vice-President; C. B. Lewis, City En- 
gineer Watsonville, Acting Secretary. 

The program will include reports on 
street pavements, wood blocks, asphalt 
concrete, bitulithic, Hassam and petro- 
lithic, water supply problems, street 
grades, Alteration of sewerage, testing' of 
cements, electrical engineering, and 
specifications for street lighting. 

City Clerks and Auditors— Ed Ted- 
ford, City Clerk Santa Ana, President; 
M. C. Hanscom, City Auditor, Berkeley, 
Vice-President; Art. S. Newburgh, City 
Clerk Petaluma, Acting Secretary. 

The program will include papers on 
municipal accounting and particularly 
special accounting for diflPerent sub- 



jects particularly accounts for street 
work, property accounting, forms of re- 
• ports and criticisms on the published 
reports of different cities. 

City Attorneys.— D. S. Ewing, City 
Attorney Fresno, President; Frederick 
Baker, Glendale, Vice President; F. H. 
Benson, City Attorney San Jose, Acting 
Secretary. Law questions will be main- 
ly discussed and the important ones may 
be stated to be legal relations of public 
service corporations and the munici- 
pality, the law of nuisances, street im- 
provement law, what constitutes "mu- 
nicipal affairs," "who owns the streets " 
etc. 

The library association of the Fourth 
district will probably hold a session dur- 
ing the week and possibly the Health 
Association of Southern California like- 
wise. The program will be announced 
hereafter. 

There is also a prospect that there 
will be a federation of the civic associa- 
tions of the southern part of the State 
and an initial meeting held at this time. 

The sessions of the League proper 
will be held in the evening, and reports 
of the various sections will be received 
and general address made which will be 
announced later. 

It is hoped that the complete program 
can be announced next month. 

City oflScials should at once arrange 
to attend the convention, which prom- 
ises to be more important than any yet 
held. 



Our attention has been called to an 
injustice inadvertently done by the pub- 
lication of an article in the May issue 
under the caption •'Another Business 
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Failure." The article charged that the 
administration of Cincinnati's street de- 
partment had failed to meet public ap- 
proval, the superintendent of which is a 
millionaire — Mr. Neave — who professed 
a desire to see what he could do in the 
way of cleaning streets. Contrary to 
to the import of the article named, 
the facts are stated to be that 
the admin istaation of Mr. Neave 
has been emminently successful. The 
criticism published was taken from a 
very responsible eastern publication, 
which was probably misled as to the 
facts. We are only too glad to correct 
the statements made, as it is always a 
pleasure to chronicle good work no 
matter by whom done. 



The problem of municipal adminis- 
tration is to secure representative gov- 
ernment inplace of special interest gov- 
ernment. Very few of the larger cities, 
even at the present time, have repre- 
sentative government. Cleveland, 
Ohio, is said to possess a more nearly 
representative government than any 
other large city in the country. As 
long as parties and bosses rule progress 
is well nigh impossible.* There may be 
a measure of efiBcient service under a 
boss or party leadership, but that, in 
itself, does not lead forward' to any- 
thing. Under democracy the people 
are supposed to rule and any reform 
movement that does not involve the ap- 
plication of an enlightened intelligence 
of municipal affairs by all classes oi 
citizens cannot result in any permanent 
good. The responsibility of municipal 
administration should, and must, ulti- 
mately rest with the electorate. No re- 
form is permanent, nor real progress 
made by any scheme which aims to 
take away power from the electorate. We 
say that the masses are ignorant, pre- 
judiced, vicious. Very true. The problem 



to make them intelligent, just and 
moral. It is a big task, though not 
hopeless. The standard of intelligence 
and civic righteousness is constantly 
appreciating. We can hasten the 
process of betterment by making the 
people the rulers of their own destinies; 
by increasing their responsibilities 
rather than by taking them away. 



There are over looo municipal electric 
lighting plants in the United States, 
which is nearly one-fourth of the whole 
pumber. In California only about 
eleven per cent of the electric lighting 
]>lants are municipally owned. About 
sixty per cent of the water systems of 
the United States are publicly owned. 
In California about thirty per cent are 
owned by the municipalities. We are 
not quite up to date in the matter of 
municipal ownership. 



Another action is pending in the 
U. S. District Court of the Northern 
District of California, which involves 
the so-called oiled roads patent. It is 
the case of the Dustless Roadbed Co., 
of New Jersey vs. Cotton, et al. It is 
probable that the cities and counties 
will be called upon to defend this action 
as it is vital to their interests. Contri- 
butions to the defense fund will be 
called for soon. 



What Qties are Doing 

Vacaville has accepted its new sewer system. 

Santa Monica and Long Beach are talking 
about municipal water works. 

It is proposed to lay Hassam pavement on 
Webster street, Alameda. 

State street, Santa Barbara, is be repaired 
with asphalt. 

(We would appreciate it if city ofiScials would 
report items concerning municipal work; many 
cities are not represented in our list of news- 
paper exchanges.) 
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FOR SALE CHEAP 

Watrous Gasoline Fire Engine 

(second hand) 

This engine has never been used except for practice purposes 
and is as good as new. The reason for selling is because the 
town has a new municipal water system which gives ample fire 
protection and suflBcient water pressure direct from the mains 
and has no use for the engine. 

For price and terms address, 

H. A. MASON, 

MOUNTAIN VIEW, CAI,. 



Wood Pipe 

Made from California Redwood or 
Selected Paget Sound Yellow Fir 
San Francisco Office, 30Z Market St. 




NATIONAL 
WOOD PIPE CO 



Woodward Patent Machine Banded 
Wheeler Patent Continuous Stave 
Bored Wood Water Pipe 

Angreles Office, Sixth and Mateo Sts* 
Pnget Sound Office, Olympia, Wash. 



A Booklet: '*The Whole Story About Wood Pipe," Mailed Free Upon Request. 




R. S. 



i|«||||Rj|i|Ata||ig^ 

CHAPMAN 



.CONTRACTING. 



Fire DepartmeDt aod Fire Protective Engineer 

Manufacturer and Sales Agent for 
Fire Department Machinery, Apparatus, Hose, 
Tools and Supplies 

FIRE HYDRANTS 

Of several approved styles, including the California Standard 
Type (as per cut) made in our San Francisco factory. 

Write for details and prices. ^ 

^^^m^^ and Salesrooms: 33, ^^'^^ Clementina St., San f rancisc^ ^ 
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PROPSSSIONAI^ CARDS. 

WILLIAMS & BELSER 

OSNBRAIr CONTRACTORS 



Builders of GAS AND WATER WORKS, SUBWAYS, 

PAVEMENTS. SEWER SYSTEMS, EI<EC- 

TRIC PI^ANTS, CANAI^S, ETC. 

Office: Room]4i4 Hayward Building (now Kohl) 4th Floor 
San pfandaco, Cal. 

H, A. MASON 

ATTORNBY-AT-I/AW 

Municipal Corporation I«aw a specialty 

Mountain View, Cal. 

• D. BROMFIELD, C. E. 

Municipal and Sanitary Engineer j 
Plans and estimates furnished for 
Sewer Systems, Bridges, Water Works, 
Mills Btiildinsr, San Francisco. 

C. E. MOORE, C. E. 

(Mem. Am. Soc. C. E.) 
ConatUtlixs Kniineer for Water Works, Pumping 
Plants, Electric Lighting Plants, Sewerage Systems 
Steel Construction. 

Home Address, Santa Clara, Cal. 

THOS. N. BADGER, 
— Civil Engineer and Surveyor — 

Ten years of successful Municipal 

Engineering experience 

Address — Box 9, Golden Gate Station, 
Oakland, Cal. 

JAMES STANLEY, 

Sattsalito, Cal. 

General Contractor. Munidpal Construction a Spec- 
ialty. Electric Light Gas and Water PlanU. 

Books on Maoicipal Affairs 

Published by Macmillan Co. 
New York 

Amedcfin Cities and (heir Problems (Wilcox) $1,25 

Municipal Public Works ( Whencry) 1.50 

Municipal Administration (Pairlle) 3.00 

Municipal Government in Continental Europe (Shaw) a.oo 

Municipal Government in England (Shaw) 2.00 

American Municipal Problems (Zueblin) 1.25 

Municipal Ownership in Great Britain (Meyer) . i 50 

On National Trading (Avebury) x 00 

Municipal Home Rule (Goodnow) 1.50 

Municipal Problems (Goodnow) 1.50 

Any of the Above can be Supplied 
by this meLgaxine. 
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XrANDSCAPS ARCHITECT 

Advisory Architect to park Commissions Mimicipal- 
ties and Cemetery Associations. 

2705 Hearst Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 



JobnA. RoeUlDg's Sons Co. 

Works: Trenton, New Jersey 

Manufacturen of 
IKON, amni^ AND COPPIER 

Wire and Wire Rope 



Bare and Insulated 
Slectrical Wires and Cables 

Telegftaph and Telephone Wife 
Insulators, Brackets and Pins 

Wire Cloth and Netting: 
Wire Nails, Barb Wire 



220 Second Street 

San Francisco, - 



Cal. 



313 First Ave.. South, - - Seattle, Wash 
First and Stark Streets, - - Portland. Ore 
Cor. Requena and Alameda Sta - I,os Angeles 



Hxperience 

Has taught that 

Manhole Covers 
Conduit Covers and Catch Basins 

Made by the 

Steiger and Kerr 
Stove and Foundry Co. 

x8th and Folsom Sts., San Francisco 

BetUr Designed. Better Cast Better Suit 

And are cheaper than other makes offered. Get 
blue prints before you specify. 



i 
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UNIVERSAL PIPE 

For Water, Gas, 
Compressed Air, Btc. 

The above illustration shows clearly the joint 
^ in Universal Pipe, iron to iron, without the use of 
packing in any form. It will make* up absolutely 
and permanently tight, and the saving in the cost 
of lead, oakum, fuel, time and labor makes Uni- 
versal Pipe cheaper when installed than any other cast-iron pipe. Hundreds 
of miles in use throughout the country have demonstrated that it will remain 
tight under severe conditions of jar, vibration, settling, expansion and con- 
traction. "U" pipe will earn its own cost in the saving of product. 

Write for **The Leaky Joint Problem and How Solved/* 
containing interesting statistics on main leakage and 
information relative to Universal Pipe. 

Central Foundry Company 

116-R Nassau Street, 

NEW YORK CITY, 





Steiger Terra Cotta ^ Pottery WorKs 



ACANUFACTURBRS 



ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA 

Vitrified Salt-Glared Sewer Pipe 



Hollow Tile Fire Proofing 

Semi-Dry Pressed Brick 
Terra Cotta Chimney Pipe 
Brick and Tile Mantels 
Flue Linings 
Urns and Vases 
Flower Pots 
Fire Brick, Fire Tile 




Drain Tile, Acid Jars 
Acid Pipes, Acid Brick 
Culvert Pipe, Well Lining 
Grease Traps, Lead Pots 

Kitchen Sinks 
Laundry Tubs, Insulators 

Fire Brick Dust 
' Modeling Clay, Fire Clay 



Main Office and Yards: 
Factory, Sonth San Francisco City Yard, i8th and Division Sts. 

San Mateo County 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAXr. 
Phone Park 164 
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Hercules Qas Hng^ine Works 

603 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 

GAS AND Oil. BNGINBS 

For Pumping, Electric Light Plants, Etc.; i%h. p. to 500 h. p. 
N. B. — Clerks will please mail us clippings of all contract work. 



GRO. STONE, President NATHAN I,. BEI*I*, Vice-President MORRIS KIND, C. B. Supt 

Pacific Portland £ement Company 



OFPICS: ^SmSBmt^k. Manufacturers of 

8x7 Van Ness Avenue 
San Francisco 




doldeii date (emeot 



WORKS: 
Cement, Solano County 

California ^^^^^Mi^Q^ Capacity 2300 Barrels per Day 



CITY STREET IMPROVEMENT CO. 

Bituminous Pavement Construdiors 

^ . ^ 

and Oeneral Contractors 

Merchant Exchange Building San Francisco 



J. A. Shepard, Secretary R. H. Pease, President C. F. Runyon, Secretary 

Portland, Ore. San Francisco 

GOODYBAR RUBBER CO. 

BXCLDSIVB PACIFIC COAST AGENTS FOR 

SURISKA FIRS HOSS CO'S SURSKA PARAGON TISLS HOSS 

RUBBSR Bl^I/TING, PACKING AND HOS]^ 
HIGH PRBSSUR]^ STl^AM AND CHl^MICAI/ SNGIN]^ HOSS 
HOS]^ RISSI/S AND RACKS, TIKM SXTINGXJISHSRS 
RUBBSR MATS AND MATTING FOR STAIRS AND y]9STIBUI,SS 

GOODITBAR RUBBER CO. 



BROOKS'FOLLIS ELECTRIC CORPORATION 

627 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Phone Main 86z 

Postoria Lamps, Wiring Supplies, Kellogg Dynamos and Motors 

lelephones, Line Material, Stanley Meters, l^ngineers and Contractors 

Mica, Micanite and Insulating material. Electrical Snpplies 

WRITS FOR PRICSS AND DSTAIXrS 

when you want any of those little unheard of and unadvertised electrical fixtures for the Police Telegraph Pir 
AUum System or your lighting works write us. We would like to receive notice of bids for all things technical 
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The Overland I/imited 

HAS 

Electric Lights in Every Berth 



The new composite-observation cars, train libraries (get 
catalogue from porter), excellent dining car service, the new 
luxuriously appointed stateroom drawing room cars, and the 
courtesy of the attendants make this one of the finest trains in 
America. 

The magnificent scenery of the Sierra Nevada and Rocky 
Mountains, and the novelty of crossing the great Salt lake by 
rail add to the enjoyment of the trip, and make it one of unusual 
interest. 

San Francisco to Chicago in less than three days. 
Full particulars of any agent 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC 



STREET SIGNS 

DOG AND WAGON UCCNSCS 

MAMOPACTURBD BY 

PATRICK & CO. 

III-II3 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 



Use Yates' Paint 

On all Public Work. 

It is DURABLE. 

Mannfactiired in 

San Prandaco, at 38 Steuart Street. 



BRITTON & REY 

Litbograpb^rs 
and Engravers 

Our Municipal Bonds are always 
Satisfactory 

SEND FOR SAMPLES 

525 Commercial St., San franclsco 



When writing to advertisers mention this magazine 
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Igood roads and streets! 



B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 



Necessary Tools for Construction and Maintenance 
of Good Roads and Streets, Consisting of 





Austin 8c Western Road Machines 

Blevatins: Graders, Rollers, Plows 
Wheeled and Drag: Scrapers 

Rooter Attachments for Oiled Roads 

Rock Crushers both Jaw and Gyratory Type 

Street Sweepers, Sprinklers, ^levators and Screens 

Agents for Both the Austin and Western Companies 
HBNSHAW, BULKLBY & CO. 

loio WASHINGTON STRBIST, - - OAKI^AND, CAIr. 

Catalogues and Estimates cheerfully given upon application 



Write for Catalogue W. W. 



Water Works 
Pumping Machinery 

Many of our High Head Series Centrifugal Pumps are 
now being operated by Municipal Water Works. 



BYRON JACKSON MACHINE WORKS 

411 KARKST SAN PRANCI8CO. 



Carnegie Brick and Pottery Co. 



Arch itectual Terra Cotta 
Hollow tile Fire Proofing 
Semi-Dry Pressed Brick 
Terra Cotta Chimney Pipe 
Brick and Tile Mantels 
Flue Linings 
Urns and Vases 
Flower Pots 



YITRIPIBD BRICK 
PAYING BRICK 
PIRB BRICK 
FIRS Tll^n 
FIRB CLAY 
FIRS BRICK DUST 
DRAIN TlLn 
ACID JARS 
ACID PIPBS 
ACID BRICKS 



All Kinds of 
Vitrified Salt Glazed 
Sewer Pipe 

Factory: 
Tesla, Alameda Co., Cal. 

Yards: 
San Francisco, Oakland, 
Berkeley, San Jose 



Main Office: 328 MONTGOMBRY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAI,. 





Distinctive Features 

Low Cost and I^oog I^ife 



BSannfacCurcTfl oi 



REDWOOD OIL AND WATER 
ROUND HOOP TANKS 
Of All Sizes 



Write for CatBlOffue ai^id H(itiuiatr<i 

Excelsior Wooden Pipe Co. 

8 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 



C. F. WEBER & CO. 

524-526 Market Street, San Francisco 
210-212 N. Main Street, Los Angeles 

School and Chnrch Furnitnre 
School Supplies 

Bank, City Hall and 
Court House Fttmiture 




tb^ tm^ Engineering Co. 

Fremont St., San Francisco. 

Design and Erect Complete High Grade Power Plants, make Economy 
Tests, Re-design and Improve Existing Plants to get the Highest 
EflBciency, Plans and Estimates. 

General Municipal Engineering 

Xemporary Ofllcel 419 lotli fitreet* Oakland 




Turbine and volute centrifugal Pumps for all conditions of service up to 2000 feet bead 
For any capacity. For direct driving by electric motors. Are built borizontal or vertical. Fot 
direct driving by gas or steam engines or by belt. For handling gritty or abrasive materials. 
For cramped and inaccessible locations. For infrequent and unskilled attendance. 

And are Unexcelled for Water WorCs Service 




WORTHINGTON 
DISC METERS 

, Are recognized for their superi- 
ority the world over, made entirely 
of bronze and guaranteed. The 
most efficient water meter made 



We have all kinds of 
Pumps, Steam Pumps, 
Triple Power Pumps for 
all kinds of service. 



H. R. WORTHINGTON 

148-150 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 

Temporary Office: 714 Cole Street 



WORTHINGTON 
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PASADENA TOURIST HOTELS 




Represent an outlay of close to five millions of dollars 
will make a special rate to delegates of $3 per day at which place headquarters will be maintained 



^ ^x^H J ^ y Y 

143.150 FIRST STREET. SAN FRANC, SCO 

Temporary Office: 714 Cole Street 
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Pacific Municipalities 



LEAGUE or 



PnbUfthed MontMy. 



H, A. KASOir, 



9dltOT 



Office of publicaticm - Santa Clara. California 
The address of the publinher is MOUVTAiv VIRW, 
CAt,., and business communicatiiAis should be addressed 
to that place. 

Entered at the Poet-Oflice at Santa Clara, Cal.. ay 
second-class mail matter. 

All persons interested in the study of municipnl prob- 
lems, members of local improvement dubs and other civic 
onpanixations, ought to be sabscnbers to this magaaine. 
It is the only publication of the kind on the Pacific Coast. 

Send for sample copy. 

Advertising Rates on Application. 
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OFFICERS 

President W. H. Turkbr 

Mayor of Merced 

ist Vice-President • A. C. Black 

of Santa Anna 

and Vice-President ..P. L. Clark 

of Chico 

Secretary H. A. Mason 

The address of the Secretary is MOUNTAIN VIEW 
CAL. The secretary will be in San Francisco nearly 
every day, and will make appointments to meet those 
desirinff to see him at any time, at the California Build- 
ing, Union Square. 
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BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 



The League of California Municipalities maintains a 
Bureau of Information at its Headquarters, where city 
officials and others interested in municipal matters can 
apply for information on subjects relating to municipal 
affairs. 



Articles of Association. 
I. 

The name of this organization shall be the 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA MUNICIPALI- 
TIES. 

II. 

The purposes of this organization shall be to 
promote systematic collections of information 
relating to municipal affairs; to foster the ex- 
change of suggestions between municipalities 
on matters of municipal interest; to propose 
and, so far as possible, influence legislation 
necessary to proper municipal administration 
and growth, and to generally interest the pub 
lie in and advocate all ideas tending to bring 
municipalities of California abreast of the bets 
municipalities of the Country. 

III. 

The regular annual meeting of this organ- 
ization shall be held at such place as may be 
determined by the annual convention of the 
League, on the second Wednesday of Decem- 
ber in each year, and special meetings at such 
places and times as may be determined by the 
Executive Committee. 

IV. 

The officers of this organization shall consist 
of a President, First and Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer, (whose duties shall 
be the usual duties of such officers), an Ex- 
cutive Committee of 6ve, consisting of the 
President and Secretary, who shall be ex-officio 
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membera, and three other delegates to the 
annual convention, of which committee the 
President shall be chairman; a Committee of five 
on Legislation; a Committee of five on munici- 
pal engineers, and a Judiciary Committee of five 
municipal attorneys; all such officers and com- 
mittees to be elected at the annual meeting of 
delegates and to hold office until their success- 
ors are elected and qualified; all to serve 
without compensation, except that the Execu- 
tive committee may allow a reasonable salary 
to the Secretary and such other employes as 
may be necessary. 

V. 

The duties of the Executive Committee, 
shall* be to call special meetings whenever, in 
their opinion, such meetings are necessary 
or whenever requested thereto, in writing, by 
the representatives cf five municipalities; to 
arrange places, programs and all other matters 
connected with the holding of regular and 
special meetings; to audit all bills incurred by 
the organizaiion, and all such bills shall be 
paid only upon the warrant on the Treasurer, 
signed by the President, or, in his absence by 
the chairman of the Executive Committee and 
Secretary, duly authorized by such Executive 
Committee. The Executive Committee are 
further empowered to*maintain a headquarters 
and all necessary adjuncts thereto, and also to 
take such steps as may be necessary to prop- 
erly support the official organ of the League 
known as * 'California Municipalities.'* 

VI. 

The duties of the Committee on Legislation 
shall be to keep a file of and carefully exam- 
ine all* legislation affecting municipalities, 
which may be proposed at the sessions of the 
Legislature of the State of California; to put 
themselves in communication with all muni- 
cipalities of the State and invite from them 
suggestions as to needed legislation; to draft 
such bills relating to municipalities as they 
may deem advisable to recommend for passage; 
and to submit to the regular or special meet- 
ing reports of their labors and such recom- 
mendations as they may deem proper; all pro- 
posed legislation shall be submitted to the 
Judiciary Committee and approved by that 
Committee before recommended to this or- 
ganization. 

VII. 

The duties oi the committee of five muni- 
cipal engineers shall be to put themselves in 
commnnication with all the municipalities of 
the State, inviting correspondence with refer- 



ence to municipal improvements of all kinds 
and to report to the regular or special meet- 
ings results of their labors ^nd such recom- 
mendations as they may deem proper, and, 
answer such questions within the province of 
municipal engineering as may be submitted to 
them by the League or any member thereof. 

VIII. 

The duties of the Judiciary Committee shall 
be to examine the report upon all legal ques- 
tions submitted to them by this organization 
or any member thereof or the Committee on 
Legislation. 

IX. 

Each city official of a municipality which is 
a member of this League shall, upon register- 
ing his name, at any regular or special' meet- 
ing of the League, be entitled to take part in 
the proceedings. Each municipality shall 
have but one vote on all questions. 

X. 

This organization shall be composed of 
municipalities of the State of California who 
have signified their intention to become iden- 
tified with this League, and who have paid the 
annual dues hereinafter provided for, viz: 

For Cities having a population of less 

than 1,000 $10 00 

For Cities having a population of more 

than 1,000 and less than 5,000 20 00 

For Cities having a population of more 

than 3,000 and less than 10.000. . . 30 00 
For Cities having a population of more 

than 10,000 and less than 30,000. . 40 00 
Cities having a population of more than 

30,000 and less than 15,000 50 00 

Cities having a population of more than 

150,000 60 00 

XI. 

Every person who has been an officer of this 
League, upon his retirement as an official of a 
'municipality, shall become an honorary mem- 
ber of this League. The convention of the 
League may also elect any person as an honor- 
ary member of the League. Such honorary 
members may participate in the proceedings 
of the convention, but will not be entitled to a 
vote. 

XII. 

These articles may be amended by a vote of 
two-thirds {%) of the municipalities repre- 
sented at any special meeting called for that 
purpose. 
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PROGRAM FOR THE PASADENA CONVENTION 



The tenth annual convention of the League of California Municipalities will 
be held at Pasadena, commencing on Tuesday, Noven^ber 12, and will continue 
until the business is concluded. 

The following is a partial and tentative program: 

The meetings of the League proper will be held on Tuesday afternoon and 
every evening during the session. 

The opening exercises will consist of an address of welcome by Mayor Early 
and a response thereto by Mayor Turner, of Merced, President of the League, the 
annual report of the Secretary and the appointment of such committees as may be 
necessary. The evening session will be devoted to a discussion of city govern- 
ment in general and at the same time with reference to the forms of city charters. 
Distinctive provisions contained in many of the charters of the cities of the state 
will be considered, such as: 

Non-partisan elections, as exemplified by the cities of Fresno, San Jose, Ala- 
meda and others. 

The cash basis system prevailing at San Jose. 

The initiative, referendum and recall as provided for in the charters of Los 
Angeles. Pasadena, San Diego, Fresno, Santa Monica, San Bernardino, Riverside 
and other cities. 

Government by commissions which prevails in many cities, as opposed to the 
council system of Sacramento, Berkeley, Napa, Watsonville and others. 

Question for debate and decision: Can the League formulate a model charter? 

Wednesday evening*s session will be devoted to the consideration of the city 
beautiful, and will include addresses by the Tree Wardens Los Angeles, Riverside, 
and Redlands, The bill board inspector of Los Angeles and others who have made 
a study of the questions involved; The question for debate and decision will be: 
To what extent should the city provide for the recreation of its citizens? 

Thursday evening's session will be devoted to receiving reports from the vari- 
ous subdivisions of the League, viz: from the city attorneys, the city engineers 
and the clerks. The question of revenue and taxation will be discussed in connec- 
tion with the pending constitutional amendment providing a new system of state 
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revenue and its effect upon municipalities. Also reports from cities operating 
public'utilities and an informal discussion of the matter of municipal ownership. 

The program for Friday evening will be announced later. 

The session of City Attorneys will be held on Wednesday. 

The subjects for discussion will be: The legal relations of municipalities and 
public service corporations, the law of public nuisances, the local improvement act 
of 1901, the use of patented articles as affecting competitive bidding, who owns the 
streets, what constitutes "Municipal Affairs'* and other topics to be announced 
hereafter. 

The section of city engineers and street superintendents will be held on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday. The topics announced and assigned are as follows: 
Street grades, C. B. Lewis, City Engineer, Watsonville. 
Cement tests, C. H. Peiper, City Engineer, San Jose. 

Asphalt concrete street construction. City Engineer, Han- 

ford. 

Wood Block Paving, Prof. L. E. Hunt, Berkeley. 
Bithulitic Paving, City Engineer VanOrman, Pasadena. 
Hassam Pavement, City Engineer, Los Angeles. 

1 Petrolithic Pavement, City Engineer James, Santa Monica. 

Street Cleaning, Street Superintendent Irvine, Sacramento. 
Problems of Wat^r Supply, City Engineer Dozier, Santa Barbara. 
Filter beds in connection with septic tanks, C. E. Moore, C. E., Santa Clara. 
Electric Lighting Specifications, D. Decker, Street Superintendent, Santa 
Rosa. 

Municipal Electric Works, Reports from Pasadena, Riverside and Anaheim. 
Other topics to be announced. 

The session of City Clerks and Auditors will be held on Thursday and Friday. 
The subjects to be discussed are; 
Keeping account of supplies. 
/ Keeping account of street work costs. 

Keeping account of municipal property. 
Card systems in public offices. 
The clerk as an information bureau. 

Forms of reports. In this connection all published reports of various cities 
will be collected and distributed to a committee with a request that they be sub- 
jected to a most searching criticism with a view of defects and commendation 
features. 

On Friday there will be a special session devoted to the consideration of the 
subject of Publicity as a remedy for municipal evils. State Controller, A. B. Nye 
will deliver the leading address, on the subject of "I he need of a Public Account- 
ing Law." The subject will be discussed with a view of adopting some defin- 
ite program in connection with establishing some system of reporting for municipal- 
ities. 

The election of officers of the League will take place Friday afternoon and 
if time permits there will be a view of Pasadena's municipaal institutions. 

Saturday will be devoted to sight seeing in Pasadena, Los Angeles and neigh- 
boring towns. 
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PLANNING AND IMPROVING THE CITY SIDEWALK 

[From an Address by F. L. Ford, City Engineer of Hartford, Conn., and Vice-President of the 
American Civic Association's Dept. of City Making] 



One of the most difficult questions to 
determine — one over which there is a 
great diversity of opinion among en- 
gineers and other city officials — is the 
proper proportion between the side- 
walk and traveled roadway widths of 
any street. By sidewalk width, I mean 
the space from the gutter or curb line 
to the fence or street line, including in 
addition to the hardened portion of the 
walk, the grass strips on one or both 
sides of the walk. 

The width of roadway should be only 
sufficient to accommodate the vehicular 
traffic which may be expected to use it. 
Many cities make a great mistake in 
laying out too wide roadways, especially 
upon residental streets. Such error in 
judgment result in an additional burden 
upon the taxpayers for street cleaning 
and sprinkling, and the abutting prop- 
erty owner gets in return additional 
dust, noise, street excavations and all 
accompanying discomforts. They are 
also deprived of that pleasure and rest- 
fulness which would be obtained by the 
use of such unnecessary roadway widths 
lor additional sidewalk spaces with at- 
tractive greensward and additional op- 
portunities for the growth of shrubs or 
graceful trees. 

In Hartford and in many American 
cities, upon residential streets, three- 
fifths of the entire width is devoted to 
roadway uses, aud one-fifth upon each 
side for sidewalk purposes. Thus upon 
a 50-foot street, a common width, the 
roadway would be 30 feet, and the side- 
walk space upon each side, 10 feet. 
Upon a large number of streets the road- 
way width could be better 25 feet 
instead of 30 feet. Many cities admit 
this error and are adopting roadway 



widths from 22 to 26 feet instead of 30 
feet. In Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis and dozens of other prominent 
American cities, you may see hundreds 
of instances where the curb corners were 
originally turned into the side streets 
for a certain roadway width, but later 
when these streets were curbed, the 
roadway was narrowed several feet and 
connections made with the earlier curb 
corners by reversed curves or converg- 
ing straight curb lines. 

After determining the sidewalk space 
width, from the curb or gutter line to 
the street or fence line, the next ques- 
tion of importance to decide upon is the 
location of the hardened portion of the 
walk within this space. This decision 
will be influenced by two other matters 
— provision for the future widening of 
roadway and the location of the street 
trees. While it is of the greatest im- 
portance to avoid the wide roadways, it 
is equally important to locate your street 
trees and sidewalks so as to provide for 
furture widening at a minimum cost, if 
the introduction of trolley lines or similar 
improvements should require it. By 
arranging to plant your street trees be- 
tween the fence lines and the sidewalk, 
rather than between the walk and the 
curb line, you make provisions for such 
future widening. At the same time you 
place the trees away from the ravages of 
horses and other animals, and from the 
injurious effect of impervious pave- 
ments, escaping gas, etc.; and where 
they can grow and develop to the best 
possible advantage. 

If there is ample width, a double row 
of street trees upon each side of the 
sidewalk is especially desirable. In this 
vicinity the usual practice is to use only 
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greensward and trees for street decora- 
tions, and I am free to admit that no 
combination of color or design can sur- 
pass a beautiful velvet lawn, arched over 
with graceful trees properly spaced and 
systematically developed. 

There is» however, another plan of 
street decoration which is followed in 
some cities. In Rochester and St. Louis, 
they have associations composed of the 
residents or property owners on certain 
streets, banded together for the care and 
improvement of their streets. These 
associations employ their own men who 
care for the lawns, plant shrubbery, 
remove the ashes and rubbish from the 
houses, and in St. Louis, especially, 
police and light their streets. At the 
end of each year, the property owners 
are assessed pro rata for the cost of this 
work. On one street in Rochester 
where the trees are planted well back of 
the sidewalk, the space between the 
walk and curb is planted full of a great 
variety of hardy shrubs. The eflFect of 
this treatment is especially attractive 
and pleasing. On another street they 
have a center parking space, with a 
narrow roadway on each side. This 
space is planted with beautiful mag- 
nolias, and when they are in the height 
of their beauty and attractiveness, the 
residents of this street observe what 
they call "magnolia day," a sort of an 
"at home*' day when they receive their 
friends and have an all around good 
time. The street is further decorated at 
this time by the use of Japanese lan- 
terns, flags, bunting, etc. This has 
proved to be a very beautiful and popu- 
lar use of restricted residential city 
streets. 

On business streets where the build- 
ings are built out to the fence line it is 
usually customary to harden or pave 
the entire width of the sidewalk out to 
the curb line. On main thoroughfares, 
where there is much walking, the width 
of the sidewalks should be from 8 to 12 
feet; on residential streets, from 4 to 6 
feet. My personal opinion is that no 



sidewalk of a permanent character 
shovld be less than 6 feet width, except 
possibly on very short streets, where 
they are very little used. 

Another question of the greatest im- 
portance in the solution of this problem, 
is the matter of surface drainage. If 
your town is very flat, and the water 
would naturally drain oflp from the sur- 
face in normal conditions, at a very slow 
rate, you must improve these conditions 
by artificial means. In the first place 
figure on a transverse slope for the har- 
dened portion of your walk of from X 
to inch to the foot; for the balance of 
the sidewalk space which will ordinarily 
be turfed, not less than i inch per foot. 
It will of course stand a slope up to one 
foot horizontal to one vertical, but I can- 
not imagine many instances where it 
will be necessary or advantageous to 
terrace the space between the sidewalk 
and the gutter. 

Next give your street surfaces a good 
crown, as full as they will stand, so that 
the water which falls upon the street 
surface will get to the gutters quickly. 
With proper slopes on your sidewilk 
spaces and roadways, there should be 
no .serious trouble from surface water. 

Next in importance to the speedy and 
thorough surface drainage of sidewalks 
and roadways, is the underdrainage 
problem of the sidewalks proper. In 
heavy retentive soils this part of the 
problem is very annoying and quite ex- 
pensive. The best way to overcome the 
difficulty is by the construction of a 
small porous land tile drain laid under 
and parallel with the walk, connecting 
the low points of the drain with catch 
basins or sewer outlets. 

Jt Jt Jt 

Automobiles Injuring Roads 



Probably no one influence was more 
effective in obtaining smoother roads in 
this country than the bicycle, and it has 
already became apparent that the auto- 
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mobile is probably to effect as great a 
change in the nature of the surface 
material or in the adoption of processes 
for reducing dust. Mr. James J. Mac- 
Vonald, State Highway Commissioner 
of Connecticut, in his biennial report, 
states that their roads have shown more 
wear on the surface during the last two 
years than for any similar period since 
the commencement of macadam con- 
struction. The low-hanging machinery 
of the car restricts the space from the 
top of the road to a narrow opening 
Which the rapidly moving car transforms 
into a draft, the suction from which re- 
moves all loose or insecure particles 
from the surface of the road, very much 
as a carpet sweeper operates." The 
screenings on the top of a road, he states, 
serve the double purpose of protecting 
the underlying stone from direct con- 
tact with the shoes of horses and tires of 
wagons, and also retain moisture in the 
summer time, thus preserving the 
cementing properties of the screenings, 
and in winter furnish a covering which 
lessens the entrance of frost into the 
road; and it is this protecting top which 
the automobile removes, permitting the 
raveling out of the stone by horses or 
heavy rain. Owing to this condition, he 
states that a revolution in the construc- 
tion of the roads will have to take place 
wherever macadam roads are laid, so as 
to reduce the expense of care and 
maintenance after the roads have been 
built. If it is necessary to use a binder 
of coal-tar, pitch or asphalt, the cost of 
roads will be considerably increased. 
He suggests that the use of coal-tar or 
crude oil on the macadam roads which 
have already been laid promises good 
results. If some such means will re- 
move the necessity for constant repair 
the advent of automobiles may prove a 
blessing in disguise. The consensus of 
opinion of a number of gentlemen who 
own and use automobiles seems to be 
that the automobile does injure our 
roads, and they are ready to contribute 
something towards the extraordinary 
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expense entailed in keeping the roads in 
repair, provided the money so con- 
tributed shall be used for the care and 
maintenance of these roads. . This is a 
very commendable spirit, and should 
greatly simplify the work of those who 
have to do with this question. 

jt jt jt 

Current Billboard Legislation 



An ordinance making it a misde- 
meanor to erect or maintain a billboard 
or advertising sign largenthan five feet 
square anywhere in the city south of 
Eagle avenue has been passed by the 
City Council of Alameda, Cal. ^11 
owners of billboards within the pre- 
scribed district and the owners of prop- 
erty on which billboards are located will 
be notified to remove them under 
penalty ot arrest. 

The City Council of Stockton, Cal., is 
considering the advisability of passing 
an ordinance prohibiting the placing of 
advertisements on billboards, fences, 
telephone and telegraph poles and side- 
walks. City Attorney Thompson has 
framed a proposed ordinance and sub- 
mitted it to the council. 

Accord iang to an ordinance to be pre- 
pared by Assistant City Solicitor Cohen, 
of Des Moines, la., billboard in that city 
hereafter cannot be over e^ht feet high 
and not nearer than eight feet to the 
sidewalk. If the council passes the 
ordinance, many of the unsightly adver- 
tisements throughout the city will have 
to go. 

Jt 

Timely Epigrams and Advice 

Beautiful surroundings increase val- 
ues and refine. Ugliness and filth 
cheapen and degrade. 

Abate all disagreeable sights, smells 
and sounds as public nuisances. 

Rubbish exposed to the public gaze 
is a public nuisance. Dirty streets and 
open lots show untidy towns; dirty back 
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yards, untidy houiseholders, and dirty 
dark corners, untidy housewives. Pro- 
vide a suitable and sanitary enclosure 
for rubbish, and keep it in its place. 

An abuse of public advertising is a 
public nuisance. The use of an oflFen- 
sivv stench or blare of noise to force a 
merchant's goods on public notice would 
be a public nuisance. So, too, is the use 
of glaring posters on walls, on fences, 
and in an attractive landscape. Do not 
allow your property to be disfigured, 
even by a little sign. 

Shabby, useless, ugly buildings and 
fences are public nuisances. If they 
cannot be removed or improved, then 
covej: with paint, colored whitewash, 
vines, or screen with rapid-growing 
shrubs or trees. 

Tninbtting and untidy school grounds 
give evil impressions to children that 
later will be reflected in their homes 
and business surroundings. 

The character of a community is in-* 
dicated by its treatment of public 
grounds. 

Make home grounds as invitihg and 
convenient to live in as home rooms. 

First make a simple plan of grounds, 
with such clearly defined compart- 
ments as lawn and garden, kitchen, 
laundry and stable yards with only 
walks that are required, and upon which 
planting is indicated. 

Use hardy shrubs, vines, trees and 
flowering plants against bare walls to 
hide bad views, to frame in turf areas, 
and at the base of buildings to merge 
haad angles into flowing lines of land- 
scapes. 

Use tender plants and annals in 
flower-gardens, flower boxes or beds at 
edge, not in center of lawn. 

Use few large trees in small places. 

Consider • ultimate, not present, size 
of all plants in planning. 

Use a few reliable plants in large 
quantities at first. 

The common native plants about you 
are reliable and often quite as beautiful 
as the best foreign plants. 



Tuberculosis and Milk 



Distinct progress was made in the 
fight against tuberculosis at the Con- 
gress of the American Anti-Tuberculosis 
League held in Atlantic City June 1-4. 

Prevention was the key-note of the 
meeting at which eminent scientists 
pointed out the conclusive evidence 
that the way to prevent consumption 
is to kill the tubercle bacilli in the milk 
supply by posteurization. This league 
was organized at the Hotel Majestic, 
New York City, in 1901, and is the 
oldest national association enlisted in 
the warfare against tuberculosis. 

Dr. George Brown, of Atlanta, Sur- 
geon General of the State of Georgia, 
who has been active in pressing the 
work of the league, retired from the 
presidency of the Atlantic City meet- 
ing- and was succeeded by Dr. Florince 
O. Donohue, of Syracuse, N. Y., former 
Health Commissioner of the State. 

Dr. Donohue read a paper on tuber- 
culosis in milk in which he brought up 
to date the record of the discoveries and 
demonstrations bf the perils of infected 
milk, and showed conclusively that it is 
a common cause of tuberculosis. 

Dr. E. C. Schroeder, the Federal ex- 
pert, wrote of the recent important re- 
sults by experiments at Bethesda, Md., 
which showed that there is no more 
active agent for the dissemination of 
tuberculosis than milk drawn from 
tuberculosis cows or from cows in herds 
among which there are infected cattle. 

Dr. C. W. Saleeby, of London, de- 
clared that it was homicide to give a 
child raw milk. 

Mr. Nathan Straus, the New York 
philanthropist, emphasized three facts, 
namely: 

First — That tuberculosis is a pre- 
ventable disease. 

Second — That raw milk is the com- 
mon cause of tuberculosis. 

Third — That the peril of tuberculosis 
in milk can be absolutely removed by 
proper pasteurization. 
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Citing the statistics of the ravages of 
tuberculosis in New York City, Mr. 
Straus said: 

''It is unthinkable that this slaughter 
should go on unchecked, when science 
has laid its finger on the common cause 
of infection, pointing to the tubercle 
bacilli in the milk bottle. 

**But the ravages of this disease will 
go on until every mother knows that it 
is a crime to give her child raw milk 
and until the health authorities recog- 
nize that their first duty is to prevent 
the people, practically all of whom use 
raw milk, trying to subsist upon a diet 
of consumption germs.'* 

At the conclusion of the meeting the 
following statement was issued: 

**At the conclusion of the sessions of 
the American Anti-Tuberculosis League, 
held in Atlantic City, June i 4, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted: 

"Whereas, The common cause of 
tuberculosis is the use of raw milk 
drawn from or in the environment of 
tuberculosis cows. 

"Resolved, That it is the duty of the 
public authorities to weed out all 
tuberculous cattle by the use of the 
tuberculin test, and 

"Resolved, That all milk supplies 
should be properly pasteurized unless 
the milk is produced from herds guar- 
anteed to be free from tuberculosis and 
handled so as to be free from infection." 

**The league urges as of the utmost 
importance to the public, that the news- 
papers inform the people, 

**First — That tuberculosis is a pre- 
ventable disease, no infection being 
possible except by the entrance of the 
germ into the human system. 

**Second — That pasteurization of the 
milk supplies will remove the common 
cause of tuberculosis by destroying the 
tubercle bacilli commonly contained in 
raw milk. 

"Third — That ordinary, reasonable 
precautions will practically remove the 
lesser danger of infection from tubercu- 
losis patients. 



"In making this statement the league 
cites as an example the work of Hon. 
Nathan Straus, the New York philan- 
thropist, who for fifteen years has been 
demonstrating the value and efficacy of 
pasteurization and has done more than 
any other man to check the great white 
plague in his city, by putting within 
the reach of the* poor milk that has 
been freed by pasteurization from the 
germs of tuberculosis. 

"While the National Association for 
the Study of Tuberculosis is doing an 
important work in dealing with the 
treatment of consumption, but is re- 
strained^ by its dominant factors from 
attacking the source of the plague, this 
league, having no remedies to exploit, 
is devoting its energies to the pre- 
vention and stamping out of the plague 
by the removal of the causes of infec- 
tion. 

"In this campaign, the co-operation 
of medical men, health officers, public- 
spirited citizens and humanitarian so- 
cieties is invited. 

"For the purpose of fighting con- 
sumption throughout the country 
centers of work have been established 
in St. Louis, Atlanta, Ga., and New 
York City, and correspondence is in- 
vited with the president of the league, 
or with the local officers.*' 

jt jt jt 

No Billboards in Berlin. 



Billboards as they are known in the 
United States are absolutely prohibited 
in Berlin, writes Consel General Thaka- 
ra in a report on out-door advertising in 
Germany. In place of such oftentimes 
unsightly objects public advertising is 
confined to a system of neat pillars or 
columns on the edge of the sidewalk at 
the principal street corners or intersec- 
tions. These round, hollow columns 
(called Litfass Saufen, after the origin- 
rtor) are built substantially of iron and 
wood, about twelve feet high and three 
feet in diameter, the exterior having an 
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advertising surface of from eleven to 
twelve square meters. The pillars are 
used principally for the advertisements 
of theaters and other places of amuse- 
ment, for the announcements of news- 
papers and periodicals and official 
notices. 

They are a conspicuous feature of 
Berlin street life and are consulted reg- 
ularly by theater-goers, etc, Consider- 
able artistic cleverness is displayed in 
the arrangement of the diflferently col- 
ored posters, which are mostly in the 
form of reading matter and not pictures. 

In April,' 1901, the city of Berlin ad- 
vertised for bids for the priviledge of 
erecting and using these advertising 
columns within the limits of the city for 
the term of ten years, and the successful 
bidders are paying an annual rental to 
the city of 400,000 marks ($95,200), pay- 
able quarterly. 

According to the terms of the lease 
the city covenated not to grant a similar 
license to anyone else. Newspaper 
kiosks, however, are permitted to have 
advertisements on their walls consisting 
of wood, tin, iron, glass, etc. 

As that date there were 700 columns 
already erected, and the number was at 
once to be materially increased. The 
contractors were to erect them at their 
own cost, but both as to the design and 
location the approval of the police au- 
thorities was to be obtained, and they 
at once became the property of the city, 
all repairs and proper maintenance be- 
iog performed by the contractors. 

The city has the right to use the in- 
terior of the columns for Various munici- 
pal purposes, such as strong utensils for 
street cleaning and sand for use in the 
streets, for switch apparatus, for public 
electric lights and meters, for electric 
street railways, etc. These columns, 
therefore, are provided with doors and 
locks, and the contractors have to keep 
the interiors properly ventilated and 
dry. 

Each column must also have distinctly 
marked on the upper portion of it the 



number of the city district and of the 
police station, the nearest post and tele- 
graph office, the nearest fire alarm 
station, the nearest sanitary station, the 
nearest accident station and the nearest 
relief station. Delay in any payment 
or violation or neglect of any condition 
on the part of the contractors renders 
them liable to a fine up to 1000 marks 
($238), and may even cancel the lease. 

A bond of 50,000 marks ($11,900) was 
given for the fulfillment of the terms of 
the contract. The contractors have the 
exclusive right to use the billboards for 
advertising purposes, subject however, 
to certain specified and agreed upon 
conditions. 

The rate for advertising are regulated 
by the Berlin authorities. The charges 
are according to space occupied. The 
maximum varying from nine cents to 
fifty-nine cents a day, the latter being 
for a space of 19x29 inches. For plac- 
ards larger than that the charges are in 
proportion. The Consul General con- 
tinues. 

All placards must be approved by the 
police authorities before being posted. 
The contractors must keep a record of 
applicants for advertising space, and 
unless in urgent cases the applicants 
must be served in their correct order. 

The city authorities have the right 
to demand at anytime the free posting 
of such official notices as may be neces- 
sary, and for this purpose a special 
shade of red paper is used, and no pri* 
vate advertisements may therefore use 
that shade. 

The posting of bills on the pillars 
must always be done at such time as to 
cause the least possible interference 
with the street traffic, and is therefore 
usually done at night. 

No promiscuous filiing up of a scaf- 
folding on new buildings with adver- 
tisements is permitted here. I he own- 
er of a building may paint any exposed 
portion of it with signs or hang out 
signs, but permission must first be ob- 
tained from the police. 
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There was a good deal of truth in 
what Admiral Chadwick said in his re- 
cent address before the convention of 
the League of American Municipalities. 
A comparison of European and Amer- 
ican municipalities emphasizes the con- 
clusion that we have much to learn from 
our neighbors over the sea. What we 
need most is trained men in our munici- 
pal service; .rained municipalitists, in- 
stead of trained politicians. The ad- 
miral stated the situation very plainly 
when he said: 

"American towns as a rule have sim- 
ply been the subjects of exploitation 
through a long series of years for the 
benefit of seekers after political power 
or for what we have come to call graft. 
We have sat in grumbling humor 
throughout this era without suflBcient 
energy or public spirit to free ourselves. 

•*The situation which we are attack- 
ing is one of nnparalled national dis- 
grace. Praise of our supposed intelli- 
gence and energy is wholly misplaced 
until we shall produce a change. Char- 
acter is the first of products, and until 
we shall, as a people, stand on a plane 
of honesty and earnestness for the pub- 
lic good, our self-satisfaction is but as 
Dead Sea fruit. The living fact is that 
our backwardness in city administration 
is due to our want of national backbone, 
and to a want of that widespread intel- 
ligence which we are so wont to boast 
as being ours in a very high degree. 

"After such study as I have been 
able to give the' subject, 1 have become 
convinced that the main cause of our 
failure is in placing city administration, 
a profession which demands thorough 



knowledge and experience, in the hands 
of haphazard, short-term men. A mayor 
with us is the accident of a day; the 
same may be said of all the rest of our 
officials. Tiieir only real knowledge 
as a rule is the game of politics and 
they naturally play to keep in power. 
A change to a greater permanency of 
office among our technical officials par- 
ticularly is thus our primal need. This 
necessity is eyery where else recognized. 
Taking English procedure, we find the 
actual administration wholly in the 
hands of technical experts, who, I would 
also add, are called from any part of 
the country. 

"But it is Germany which recognized 
in the greatest degree the business 
aspect of municipal administration, and 
it is to Germany that we must go to 
find its highest and best development. 
The mayor in Germany is a mayor by 
profession, a highly trained and expe- 
rienced city administrator. He may be 
called, if he acquires a reputation, Irom 
city to city. He is in fact an employe." 

Exactly as he stated it; we must get 
rid of some provincial ideas t>efore we 
can make much progress. When we 
get so .that we hunt for a mayor among 
the cities of the whole country, seeking 
one who has made a record for efficiency 
then we will be in the line of progress. 
The writer knows of a mayor in this 
state, in a comparatively small town, 
that would make a splendid Mayor for 
San Francisco just at the present time, 
but their character forbids going outside 
of that city and moreover, the politicians 
of that city are not hunting for a first- 
class mayor, but are trying to find a 
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man who can be elected — some "good 
fellow" who is pretty sure to make a 
botch job in trying to run a business 
that he does not know anything about. 

Every municipal official should make 
it a point to attend the Pasadena Con- 
vention. 



One of the important topics for dis- 
cussion at the coming convention is that 
relating to the eflPect that the pending 
constitutional amendment relating to 
avenue will have on the income of the 
several municipalities. Those who at- 
tended the Chico meeting two years 
ago, were impressed with Governor 
Pardee's scheme for raising state reve- 
nue. The pending constitutional amend- 
ment is the culmination of his plan. 
The central idea is to remove from local 
taxation the property of the big cor- 
porations which will be taxed for State 
revenue. This will, to a greater or 
less extent, affect the revenues of cities. 
In general this will be a benefit to the 
counties which have no limit on their 
rates of taxation. But this benefit does 
not seem to extend to the municipalities. 
Now it would be well for every Mayor, 
auditor or town trustee to Ipok into the 
question and determine exactly to what 
extent the municipal revenues will be 
reduced by the adoption of this amend- 
ment. Get your figures gentlemen, 
and submit them to the Pasadena. Con- 
veqtion that some action may be taken 
in this important matter. 

San Jose is considering plans for the 
establishment of a municipal lighting 
plant. 

Oakland is making rapid progress in 
the development of a park system for 
which the sum of nearly a million of 
dollars has been provicfed in a bond 
issue. 



On September 24, Ventura authorized 
the issuance of bonds to the amount of 
$150,000 for streets, parks and buildings. 



San Francisco has proposed twenty- 
one charter amendments to be voted on 
at the coming municipal election. One 
amendment provides for the recall. 

ji ji ji 

A Denver Playground 

The new playgrounds to be opened 
in North Denver, it is said, will be the 
most complete of any similar places 
west of Chicago. Arthur Leland, pub- 
lic instructor of the parks for children 
in Denver, has completed plans for the 
one in the Highlands bounded by West 
Thirty-ninth and West Thirty-eighth 
avenues and Osage and Navajo streets, 
which is shown here. He has provided 
separate out -of door gymnasiums for 
boys and girls. The south end of the 
block will be occupied by an oval track 
for foot and wheel races, the cinder path 
to be nine laps to the mile. The girls 
will also have a handball court, a giant 
stride, a set of see saws, nine swings for 
the big girls and eight leather bottomed 
ones for the little ones. A blackthorn 
hedge is to surround the girls* gymnas- 
ium. A wading pool is also planned 
for later in the season. 

A combined gymnasium and bath 
house is desired for the northern half 
of the grounds. The board has sug- 
gested that perhaps some philanthropic 
resident of Denver might donate the 
city such a building. 
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GOOD POLITICAL EFFECTS OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 



Discussing the political results of municipal ownership in Great Britain, Pro- 
fessor Parsons says: 

**There has been an increase of political and social efficiency. Under the 
company's regime democracy was at a discount; popular sovereignty was below 
par. 

The people found they could not control their own streets, nor secure fair 
treatment of labor in public service industries, nor obtain rapid transit and other 
vital improvements on reasonable terms. The tramway owners, with the power of 
private monopoly in their hands, overruled the will of the people. The compa- 
nies behave much better now. Not only has the fear of municipalization in case 
they did not satisfy the the new standards and the educated puqlic sentiment de- 
veloped by municipal operation made a strong impression on the remaining com- 
panies, but they have also been stimulated by municipal example to do their best 
to rival the advancement made by public managements. They give more consid- 
eration to public opinion, and pay more regard to the public interest in the con- 
duct of their business. But the dominance of public interest, so far as it has been 
secured either in public or private systems, is in large meBsure the result of the 
development of municipal operation. For some purposes the power to municipal- 
ize is almost as effective as municipalization itself. Under the pressure of new 
standardsand an educated public sentiment developed by municipal operation in 
the full publicity created by it in respect to all tramway costs and methods, the 
present companies at their best are managed with so much regard to the common 
interest that a casual observation might lead one to think there is nothing to be 
gained by further municipalization. Yet the cities and towns continue to munici- 
palize the tramways. They believe that a well managed public tramway, is bet- 
ter from the public standpoint than even the best private system.'* 

Mr. Milo R. Maltbie spent six months in Great Britain supervising the work 
of accountants and engineers. He says that municipal operation of public utilities 
in Great Britain has passed the experimental stage. He declares that the gas and 
electric plants operated by municipalities, generally give a superior service at a 
relatively lower cost, as compared with the privately owned companies. This con- 
dition he finds to be due principally to the higher rate of interest and profit and 
the greater amount of liabilities of the privare. companies. 

Mr. Maltbie concludes, however, that actual ownership and operatien is not 
necessary for the success of the municipal ownership idea. He says that the 
power to operate it, if necessary or desirable, in many instances, has been- as 
effective as actual operation, that the mere fact that a city has a power to step in 
and operate an undertaking often makes the exercise of this power unnecessary. 

Messrs. Edgar and Clark favor some form of regulation of private companies 
rather than the adoption of the municipal ownership idea. They declare it to be 
plainly proven that municipal ownership is productive of many and serious ills, 
with little or no compensating good. 

They hold that the solution of present difficulties is to be found, not in mu- 
nicipal ownership and operation of the public utilities, but in the election of 
municipal officers who will protect the governed against injustice on the part of 
individuals or corporations. 
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Professor Goodnow calls attention to the wide difiFerence between the condi- 
tions prevailing in British and American cities. The conclusion he reaches is that, 
the recognition 'of these facts does not mean that municipal ownership would ne- 
cessarily be a failure here in the United States, buf simply that if it is adopted the 
conduct of our citp governments must change to a considerable extent before it 
can be successful. 

Mr. Walter L. Fisher says that the eflSciency of American city government is 
in general directly measurably by the degree of public interest developed. 
* Where sentiment in the community has demonstrated a fixed purpose, even the 
most corrupt political administration has generally followed it," says Mr. Fisher. 
The most conspicuous failures of our municipal governments, in his opinion, have 
been in the regulation of public utility corporations. He says this is due to the 
powerful special tnterests which have either controlled or strongly influenced the 
governing power in the community. 

The general adoptron of the policy of public ownership," Mr. Fisher says in 
conclusion, **will undoubtedly bring new dangers and difficulties. What must be 
recognized is that the city cannot escape its primary obligation to so develop and 
control its public utilities, whether in public or private hands, that they shall be 
effective instruments for the service of the individual citizen and for the develop- 
ment of the organized community." 

Mr. Maltbie declares that merely power to operate public utilities is a strong 
club in the hands of any municipality, and often results in betterment of public 
service, in lighting, water supply or traction. 

**It has been found in Great Britaiii that no system of control or regulation 
is complete without the power in the hands of the municipalities to purchase and 
operate," said Mr. Maltbie in his report. 

''In the following analysis of the results of public and private management it 
should be borne in mind that such a comparison is not a comparison of municipal 
with private operation subject to no restraining force, but with private operations 
under systems of regulation which are claimed to be the best which have yet been 
devised in Great Britain and with private management that has been chastened 
and bettered by the fear of public condemnation, by the restraint of government 
regulation and the possibility of municipalization. 

**Thus the low price at which gas is supplied by the Sheffield Company is 
largely the result of the avowed determination of the men in control to head o£P 
munipilization. If municipal operation had not been a possible alternative loom- 
ing above the horizon, it is likely that even now the consumers would be paying 
very much higher rates; and the present low rates so far as they are due to the 
desire to prevent municipal operation should be counted as one of its direct re- 
suUs." 

The reasons that have led to British municipalization, Mr. Maltbie finds, are 
many. First among them, although not the most general nor the most important, 
is the desire to secure for the public the financial profits of the undertakings. 
Second there is the desire to keep the city from being muclted by a private com- 
pany and third, the general demand for better service at lower rates. He men- 
tions also, a fourth cause, which has played a prominent part in Chicago, opposi- 
tion of privately operated public utilities companies to the welfare of the city. 

A fifth factor has been the belief that municipal operation would permit the 
co-ordination of public services in a way that is not possible where different ser- 
vices are operated by private companies. 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS 



Municipal Corporation — Torto ultra Vires — Municipality Not Li- 
able For. — A municipality cannot be held liable in damages for injuries to pri- 
vate property through any ultra vires acts thereof. 

A complaint in an action for damages against a municipality for alleged ma- 
licious destruction of private property, framed upon the theory that the acts com- 
plained of were outside of any general or sp>ecial powers of the corporation, does 
not state a cause of action. 

Healdsburg Electric Light & Power Co. v. City of Healdsburg, 4 Cal. App. 
Dec. 591. 

Municipal Ordinance— License and Regulation op Ownership of 
Dogs Within Municipality — Ordinance Regulating Conduct of Kinds of 
Business Within and Prescribing License Tax Not in Conflict With. — 
A town ordinance, the purpose of which is to license, for the purpose of revenue 
and regulation every kind of business carried on within the town, does not con- 
flict with an ordinance licensing and regulating the ownership of dogs therein, 
where the former makes no reference to the latter, or the subject matter thereof^ 
although the former is enacted at a later date. 

Section 3366 oi the Political Code, as amended in 1901, is a restriction upon 
the power of municipal bodies to impose license taxes for the purpose of regula- 
tion only, but has nothing to do with the power of such bodies to enact an ordi- 
nance regulating a matter appertaining to police and sanitary matters. 

The constitution has by direct grant vested in counties, cities and towns, 
plenary power to provide and enforce such police, sanitary and other local regu- 
lations as they may determine shall be necessary for the health, peace, comfort 
and happiness of their inhabitants. 

The legislature has no authority to limit the exercise of this power, the sole 
test and restriction being that such regulations shall not be in conflict with any 
general law of the state. 

The ordinance regulating and licensing the ownership of dogs, referred to in 
this case, is held to be a reasonable and appropriate exercise of the power vested 
by the constitution in cities, towns and counties of this state, and the language 
thereof clear and easy of comprehension. 

In re Ackerraan, 5 Cal. App. Dec. 17. 

Pleading and Practice — Proceedings to Determine the Validity of 
Action of Board of Supervisors in Incorporation of a Town — Remedy — 
Quo Warranto and Not Certiorari. — The writ of review or certiorari is not 
the proper remedy to determine the validity of the proceedings of a board of 
supervisors resulting in the incorporation of a town, but proceedings by quo war- 
ranto as provided in section 803 et. seq. of the Code of Civil Procedure, so that the 
corporation thus created should be a party to the action and have its day in court. 

Beaumont v. Samson, 4 Cal. App. Dec. 545. 

San Diego Charter — Power of Electors to Remove Office-holders 
OF Municipality at Any Time— Procedure — Petition for Recall — Suffi- 
ciency of. — Under the provisions of the charter of the city of San Jjiego, reserv- 
ing in the electorate of the city the right to remove any elective officer of the city 
at any time, whenever a majority of the electors so determine, a recall petition 
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which states the substance of the grounds is sufficient, without detailed or specific 
statements, as the charter provides for a general statement only of the grounds on 
which the removal is sought. 

The charter provision that the city clerk is to compare the names on the re- 
call petition with those on the great register and certify the "result of his ex- 
amination'' is sufficiently complied with by a certificate that he had compared the 
names and found the petition sufficient. 

Those who are given authority to petition for a recall of an elective officer 
and to demand that the common council call the election, can maintain an action 
to enforce the demand, and one or more of the petitioners may institute the same. 

The common council of San Diego has no discretion under the charter in con- 
nection with the calling of the election; its functions are purely ministerial. The 
duty of determining whether or not the petition contains enough names and com- 
parison with the great register is with the city clerk, and no appeal lies from his 
determination. 

Good V. Common Council, 4 Cal. App. Dec. 363. 

MuNiciPAi, Corporations— Bonds — Power to Issdk for Electric Light- 
ing. — Under section 866 and 862 of the Municipal Incorporation Act of 1883 
(Stats. 1883, p. 93) there can be no question as to the power of the board of trus- 
tees oi municipal corporations of the sixth class to incur the expense of purchas- 
ing electric lighting from a private company or the expense of the care and main- 
tenance of the streets and public places in the city. And section 866 confers the 
power to supply any deficiency in the funds applicable to these purposes by the 
issuance of bonds. 

Curative Act of March 5TH, 1907. — ^Under the curative statute approved 
March 5th, 1907, the proceedings in this and all similar cases have been validated. 

Power of I^egislatdre to Pass Curative Act.— In the absence of consti- 
tutional restrictions the power of the legislature to validate past transactions which 
it could have authorized in advance, is restrained only by the necessity of pro- 
tecting vested rights. 

Kedlands v. Brook, 34 Cal. Dec. 21. 

Street Work — Invitation for Bids — Award to be Made to Lowest 
Bidder for Entire Work. — Under an invitation for sealed bids to do certain 
street work, consisting of paving, curbing, guttering, and putting in culverts, the 
award should be made to the lowest bidder for the entire work, notwithstanding 
there may be separate bids for particular parts of the work, which are lower than 
that offered for such work in the bid for the entire work. 

Stimson v. Hanley, 33 Cal. Dec. 684. 

As to cities which have no mayor, the "executive** thereof is the officer whose 
duties approximate most closely to those of mayor in cities which have such of- 
ficer. 

Redondo Beach v. Barkley, 33 Cal. Dec. 546. 

Street Assessment Lien — Contract Referring to Specifications Con- 
taining Clause That Contractor Shall Sustain All loss Invalid. — Speci- 
fications for proposed street work containing a clause that all loss or damage aris- 
ing from the work to be done shall be sustained by the contractor, renders the 
contract invalid. 

Street Assessment Lien— Contract Referring to Specifications Con- 
taining Clause That All Loss Be Sustained by Contractor, Vitiates Con- 
tract. — There can be no valid assessment for street work done under a contract 
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which refers to and includes specifications which provide ''that all loss or damage 
arising from the work to be done under this agreement, or from any unforseen ob* 
strnction or difficulties which may be encountered in the prosecution of the same, 
or from the action of the elements, etc., shall be sustained by the contractor." 
Such a provision is a "specification.** 
Hatch V. Nevills, 33 Cal. Dec. 465. 

The payment under protest by a party of money necessary to redeem such 
land from the illegal assessment and prevent its sale, made with full knowledge of 
all the facts, is not made under coercion, but is voluntary, and cannot be recovered. 

Warren v. San Francisco, 33 Cal. Dec. 17. 

ji ji ji 

THE IDEAL AND THE REAL 



A correct franchise policy, consistent with democracy, and practicable under 
existing conditions, would involve the following points: 

1. Insist that every public utility now owned and operated by a city would 
be conducted on clear-cut principles, and should render an unmistakable public 
account of itself. 

2. Compel all public utility operators dependent upon special privileges in 
the streets, to make frequent detailed reports of their financial afifairs to the city 
authorities. 

3. Secure by legislation, or by constitutional amendment, if necessary, the 
right to the city to own and operate all public utilities and to acquire existing 
utilities by purchase or condemnation proceedings. 

4. Tax franchises to the limit of their value and make use of all the legiti- 
mate powers of government to prevent and correct over-capitalization. 

5. Make all new franchises terminable at any time, reserving the right of the 
city to purchase the plant and general outfit at an appraised valuation. 

6. Give the electors the right to control the grant of franchises by direct vote 
by means of the referendum. 

7. Adopt the policy that whether under private control or under public 
management, a franchise should be so conditioned as to have no monetary value; 
that is to say, keep prices down to the cost of service, and destroy by public con- 
trol the advantages of monopoly. 

8. Undertake public ownership and operation whenever, after full discussion, 
the people gf a city deliberately favor that policy. 

The open street is the most significant symbol of a free city, and those who 
control the street control the city. The desideratum of municipal well-being, as 
far as this great question is concerned, is for the city to regain speedily and for- 
ever maintain its governmental control over all its streets. Municipal ownership 
is, in theory, the simple solution. Yet in practice the whole problem is compli- 
cated by the insufficiency of public intelligence and the inertness of the civic con- 
science. Freedom is the purport of democracy. ''A great city is that which has 
the greatest men and women." Men cannot be made free by ordinance. Munici- 
pal ownership will not, in itself, guarantee to the people the free possession of the 
streets. After the government regains control of the streets, the people must 
maintain control of the government. The problems of the street, like all other 
problems of democracy, resolve themselves in the last analysis into the problem of 
citizenship. 
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London Learns From Kansas. 



To Municipal Reformers who may be 
finding a difficulty in redeeming, by any 
reasonable, generally acceptable meaus, 
their election promise to reduce the 
rates, we are happily able to submit a 
proposal for achieving whot they desire. 
The plan has the merit not only of 
economising expenditure out of the 
rates, but of increasing the revenue 
from the municipal electrical undertak- 
ing. We are indebted for it to the in- 
genious and entef prising city council of 
Clay Center, Kansas, U. S. A., which 
has adopted a resolution offering to fur- 
nish free from the city plant one 'incan- 
descent front porch light'* to every 
consumer who will agree to instal and 
use three or more incandescent lights in 
his house. A further resolution has 
been adopted instructing the city engi- 
neer to abandon the work of erecting 
lights in the streets, the idea of the city 
fathers being that the streets will be 
sufficiently lit by the front porch lights. 
As our municipal reformers are in a 
proper frame of mind just now to listen 
to American economic doctrin, we are 
confident that this lesson Irom the city 
of Clay Center will not be addressed to 
them in vain. There's something in 
that instruction to the city engineer that 
strikes the true note of municipal re 
form. — London Journal. 

ji Ji ji 

Dirty Streets and Disease. 



The New York Academy of Medicine 
has taken up the clean street problem. 
One of the doctors who talked at a re- 
cent meeting called to consider dirty 
thoroughfares as a source of danger to 
the general health gave a list of the 
diseases caused by the inhalation of 
street dust. This includes tuberculosis, 
that white plague more devastating 
than war, pneumonia, influenza, bron- 
chitis, tonsilitis, quinsy, nazal catarrh 
and middle ear disease. 

How many cases of influenza this 



spring in any of the large cities of the 
country can be laid direct to unclean 
streets it is impossible to estimate. The 
Brooklyn Eagle asserts that the epidem- 
ic of grip in that city, when the melting 
snow left the accumulated dirt of a 
month or two drying on the pavement, 
has crippled the working force bf most 
large offices and factories and has in- 
vaded thousands of homes. The con- 
tribution to this widely prevailing sick- 
ness made by the dirty streets is too 
well established to be doubtdd. 

The problem of getting and keeping 
streets clean is one of the most import- 
ant that confronts any municipality. 
The work at best is complex and diffi- 
cult, but the Eagle rightfully argues 
that a country which cleaned up Hava- 
na and stamped out yellow fever there 
ought to be able to keep any city clean 
which is well sewered and has a good 
water supply. The Eagle continues: 

*'Our death rate is not increased from 
zymotic diseases to figure which wave a 
yellow flag in the face of the city and 
the world; but the total loss from the 
disabilities created by the dirty streets 
is a far heavier tax upon the wealth of 
the community than the cleaning of the 
streets would impose. Havana has 
roundly a quarter of a million people; 
New York has four millions. There is no 
census of the workers in that army who 
have been disabled by the group of dis- 
eases specifically attributed to the germ- 
laden air we breathe; but the total loss 
in productive capacity, the loss either 
in wages or in work for which em- 
dloyers pay, but which they do not get, 
would keep the streets clean for a year. 

American workers have solved the 
problem of cleanliness in such Augean 
stables of filth as Havana, Panama, and 
Colon, but city streets at home remain 
with their burden of dirt, only occasion- 
ally shifted from one resting place to 
another. If it were only the unsightli- 
ness of the unclean streets the problem 
would be argent enough, but the un- 
healthfulness is recognized on all hands. 
— Register and Leader. 
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**The purpose of Democracy**, asserts 
David Starr Jordan, **is not to insure 
efficient government; it simply means 
the making of better men." 

This is undoubtedly the correct view, 
and in this light the failure of munici- 
palities to produce a full measure of good 
government does not mean that democ- 
racy is at all a failure. The purpose 
of democracy being to make better men 
it follows that the chief aim of municipal 
effort should be to interest as many as 
possible in municipal work. In this 
way public spirit is generated and a 
certain amount of co-operation secured 
which makes success easier. 

In order to interest as many citizens 
as possible in municipal work, our city 
charters should provide a large repre- 
sentation of the electorate in the city 
councils — Furthermore, whenever any 
large public improvement is undertaken 
advisary committees may be appointed 
and in this way a large number of citizens 
can be made to feel and realize their 
relationship to the community. 

Again, the city officials in the work 
of "making better men*' should consider 
social and ethical matters as well as 
those more material. There is some- 
thing more in municipal government 
than the making of good streets and 
constructing sewers, although even 
these produce social effects. We be- 
lieve that educational work is impor- 



tant, and one of the important func- 
tions of municipalities to educate, and 
by education it is not intended to limit 
the public activity to the maintenance of 
school houses for children. There 
should be education for adults. 

There might be municipal lectures, 
concerts and various forms of enter- 
tainment that would prove to be highly 
educational. 

Parks, museums, art galleries, play- 
grounds, gymnasiums are all educational 
institutions. 

The municipality should develop 
these functions to the highest extent, 
for through them the purpose of democ- 
racy will be better served and we will, 
indeed, be making Better Men. 

ji ji ji 

Over in England they are spraying 
the roads with boiling tar to keep down 
the dust raised by automobiles. Sheffield 
has recently sprayed several miles of 
streets. The tar is ejected from a trav- 
eling tank under high pressure, and 
thus finds its way a little under the sur- 
face of the road, giving the work 
greater permanence. This spraying 
costs JC40 to ;^50 a mile, somewhat 
costly, no doubt, but if it serves the 
purpose for which it is intended, it will 
be a boon to both pedestrians and mer- 
chants. 
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Garbage Specifications of Santa Monica 



Garbaj^e is to be gathered daily 
within the fire limits, and twice a week 
in all other parts of the city, and three 
times a week during June, July, and 
August in the thickly settled portions of 
the city. 

One commendable feature of the 
specifications is the provision for the 
carting away of rubbish. The getting 
rid of rubbish has been a bug-bear with 
every housekeeper of the city, but in 
future, and as soon as the new contract 
is awarded the garbage collector shall 
take rubbish, when paid by the citizens 
to do so. 

The speciBcations are herewith given 
in full: 

Section i. The City of Santa Monica 
shall provide wagons for the garbage 
taken from the cans. 

Sec. 2. The contractor shall provide 
wagons for dry garbage and he shall re- 
move all other refuse which shall accu- 
mulate in said City limits when properly 
piled, on payment to him by the owner 
of a reasonable compensation therefor, 
when compensation shall belong to said 
contractor. 

Sec. 3. The contractor shall provide 
horses and harness. 

Sec. 4. The contractor must serve 
notices to property owners to provide 
cans for garbage and on neglect of 
owners to provide cans the contractor 
shall report to the Board of Health. 

Sec. 5. Garbage shall be collected 
daily within the fire limits. 

Sec. 6. Garbage shall be collected 
two times a week in the city outside of 
the fire limits and three times a week 
during the months of June, July and 
August within the following boundaries: 

Beginning at Colorado Avenue and 
Ocean Avenue, extending up Ocean 
Avenue to Montana Avenue, on Mon- 



tana Avenue to Tenth street, south on 
Tenth street to Colorado Avenue, west 
on Colorado Avenue to Ocean Avenue, 
also all property bordering on Ocean 
Avenue from Colorado Avenue to Fre- 
mont Avenue and all property bounded 
on the northerly side of Fremont 
Avenue, on the easterly side by Fourth 
Street, on the southerly side by the 
city limits and on the westerly side by 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Sec. 7. He shall deliver the garbage 
at the incinerator. 

Sec. 8. By the terra dry garbage is 
meant cans, bottles, ashes and such 
other refuse as will not burn and must 
be kept in a separate receptacle. 

Other garbage which must be placed 
in the cans shall, beside including the 
refuse from kitchens and houses, include 
rags and other articles that may be 
consumed by fire. 

Sec. 9. All garbage shall be placed 
in metal cans not less than 16 inches 
long, 13 inches wide and 24 inches 
deep and shall have a cover and be 
kept covered and clean by the owner. 

^ ^ ^ 

New Street Signs. 

The City of Johnstown, Pa., has re- 
cently let a contract for a new style of 
street sign, designed by William H, 
Zimmerman, of that city, who will fur- 
nish 1,700 of them at 65 cents apiece. 
This style was selected from about 
twenty different designs. The signs 
will consist of a plain black letter at- 
tached to a white background of pre- 
pared cardboard, the whole hermetially 
sealed between two plates of glass, 
backed by two thicknesses of prepared 
wood, and are firmly bound at the 
edges with a rim of sheet aluminum. It 
is said to possess the advantages of be- 
ing easily legible, tmpervious to water 
and easily repaired in case of accident. 
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FOE SALE CHEAP 



Walrous Gasoline Fire Engine 

(second hand) 

This engine has never been used except for practice purposes 
and is as good as new. The reason for selling is because the 
town has a new municipal water system which gives ample fire 
protection and sufl&cient water pressure direct from the mains 
and has no use for the engine. 

For price and terms address, 

H. A. MASON, 

MOUNTAIN VIEW, CAI,. 




NATIONAL 
WOOD PIPE CO 

Woodward Patent Machine Banded 
Wheeler Patent Continuous Stave 
Bored Wood Water Pipe 

Tfoa Angeles Office, Sixth and Mateo Sts. 
Pttget Sound Office, Olympia, Wash. 

A Booklet: "The Whole Story About Wood Pipe," Mailed Free Upon Request. 

r'!^'s. chapman" 



Wood Pipe 

Made from California Redwood or 
Selected Puget Sound Yellow Fir 
San Francisco Office, 301 Market St. 




.CONTRACTING . 



Fire Department and Fire Protective Engineer 

Manufacturer and Sales Agent for 
Fire Department Machinery, Apparatus, Hose, 
Tools and Supplies 

FIRK HYDRANTS 

Of several approved styles, including the California Standard 
Type (as per cut) made in our San Francisco factory. 

Write for details and prices. 

^ Office, factory and Salesrooms: 33, 35, 37 Clementina St., San franclsco. Cat. 
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proof by concreting, that is to say, a 
concrete floor over the whole stable and 
up to the sills. 

The work so far seems to have been 
unexpectedly effective by the diminu- 
tion in the number of cases reported in 
October, the September report showing 
45, and the October report 28 cases. 
And today there are only eight cases 
remaining in the city. 

From past experience with plague, 
here and elsewhere, there is no doubt 
but the work must be continued with 
the same vigor for months to come, even 
after the last human cases have disap- 
peared, and it will be necessary to leave 
some permanent organization which 
will continue to make systematic ex- 
amination of the rats from various quar- 
ters of the city in order to resume 
operations if at any time diseased rats 
are found. 

I want to emphasize that it is neces- 
sary that this work be continued prob- 
ably for a year to come, and maybe fox 
longer. In fact, it should be carried on 
in every seaport town. You will re- 
member then when the plague existed 
in Glasgow, they expended I think over 
$2,000,000 to clear the city of the 
plague. That indicates that prompt 
and vigorous action and a consequent 
watchfulness of the situation are re- 
quired. (Applause.) 

On motion duly seconded, an adjourn- 
ment was taken until 7:30 o'clock p. m. 

City Charters. 

Subject for debate: "That the com- 
mission or council system of gov€;;-n- 
ment as exemplified by Galveston and 
Des Moines charters provides the more 
efficient machinery for the conduct of 
municipal affairs." 

The President: The subject for the 
evening relates to the commission sys- 
tem of Galveston and Des Moines. I 
I will ask City Auditor M. L. Hanscom, 
of Berkeley, to open the discussion. 

Mr. Hanscom: Until an hour or so 



ago, I had no thought of addressing 
you tonight, and for that reason I am 
not prepared to give you an^ elaborate 
statement of this question. But Berke- 
ley has in contemplation the adoption 
of a new charter, and the people there 
have been discussing for the last year 
or so the different kinds of charter, and 
have in some measure looked into what 
is called the Galveston form as later ex- 
emplified by the charter of Des Moines. 
The charters of those two cities have 
one feature in common and which is 
is unique in the history of municipal 
government in the United States. It is 
of necessity a very important feature, 
going to the root of the the theory of 
city government. It is novel in the 
United States, but has been in common 
practice in England and Germany for 
sometime, and it is in those countries 
that municipal government is generally 
conceded to be the best. It is termed 
^'government by commission*' from the 
fact that municipal power is lodged in 
a board of five commissioners, in whom 
there is merged a combination of legis- 
lative and administrative functions. It 
has been from the time of the adoption 
of our state constitutions a principle 
for both state and municipal govern- 
ment, to separate these two functions of 
government and place them in entirely 
independent bodies, as far as possible. 
In the Galveston plan, they elect only 
five officers, who are the five commis- 
sioners, one of whom is called the 
mayor. This commission has the. 
power to appoint all other officers, and 
carry on the administration of the city, 
each member being at the head of a 
special department. 

The difference between the American 
plan as exemplified by the Galveston 
charter and the English and German 
plan, is largely in the number of com- 
missioners. They have a very large 
commission in the English and German 
cities, and then they have committees to 
carry on the different functions of the 
government. It is not an uncommon 
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practice in tbe United States to have 
government by commission but our 
commissioners have no voice in legisla- 
tive mattens. San Francisco has her 
commissious that govern the fire de- 
partment, the department of public 
works, the department of health, and so 
on. I think the general fimpression is, 
however, that they have never really 
been a success. Especially is this true 
in the smaller cities. I don't think any 
one has been fully satisfied with the 
work done by these separate adminis- 
trative commissions where they have 
no voice in legislative matters. There- 
fore I say the Galveston plan is an in- 
novation in America, and the virtue 
that is claimed for it lies, it seems to me, 
lies wholly in the fact of this combina- 
tion of functions. 

The Des Moines charter has that one 
feature, as they have in Galveston, but 
it has added to it some others that are 
not uncommon, as we have seen here 
this afternoon, in some cities in Califor- 
nia, the referendum, the initiative, and 
the recall The subordinate officers are 
appointed by the commission and sub- 
ject to their removal at will. 

Each member of the commission is 
responsible for his own departmeni. 
But all other officers are subject to civil 
service rules, and cannot be removed 
except for inefficiency, or for some 
other reason militating against the effec- 
tive administration of the city's affairs. 

'J he Galveston proposition has been 
very successful, if you can judge by re- 
sults. 'It was inaugurated soon after 
their great disaster and when their mu- 
nicipal afiairs were in great confusion 
and the city was in great financial dis- 
tress. They have greatly increased the 
efficiency of their government and at 
the same time reduced the rate of taxa- 
tion, and I think the government is ib 
many respects a model government. 

But in the consideration of city char- 
ters, we ought all to remember this: 
That a good city government is not a 
matter of mode, it is not a matter of 



form or charter. It is simply, in its last 
analysis, a matter of the men who ad- 
minister the laws and functions of the 
municipality. 

Given a good charter and a bad set of 
men, and we are going to have a bad 
government. Given a poor charter and 
a good set of men and you are likely to 
have a good government. So don't let 
us put too much stress on the kind of 
charter that we have got. Nevertheless, 
of course let us endeavor to have the 
best charter that we ^an get. It is my 
impression that the innovation made by 
the two charters under discussion is a 
wise one. It embodies some, it seems to 
me, what is the foundation of good 
government in England and in Ger- 
many, and at tbe .same time it improves 
upon that by concentrating the power 
in the bands of a smaller body of men, 
and putting at the head of the different 
departments not a committee of three or 
four members, but one individual. 

I think I cannot add much to what I 
have said in connection with the form of 
charter in question, I have given yon 
the main points of difference and what 
I think are the essential principles upon 
which the form of government is based. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Payot: I think as the gentleman 
from Berkeley, Mr. President, that it is 
not so much a question of good charter 
as it is a question of electing good men. 
So let us see to it that we get and keep 
good men in office, and then let us 
adopt the civil service, and our govern- 
ment will be very much better than, 
unfortunately, it has been with some of 
us in the past. We have the civil ser- 
vice in San Francisco, but it has been 
pretty roughly handled during the past 
few years. (Auplause.) 

City Attorney W. J. I/>cke of San 
Leandro. 

While I believe that Mr. Payot is in 
the main right, that the proposition of 
electing good men is more important 
than the question of charter, yet, other 
things being equal, I think there is one 
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very substantial argument in favor of 
the commission form of government, as 
illustrated by the Galveston and Des 
Moines charters, and that is that you 
can place your finger upon the respon- 
sible man if anything goes wrong under 
that system. I remember that San 
Francisco had all sorts of difficulty in 
that connection under the consolidation 
act. For instance, a citizen would have 
some complaint to make in regard to 
the streets, and he would naturally go 
to the supervisor for his ward, who 
would refer him to the street committee 
of the board, who would send him to 
the street superintendent, and so the 
matter would be shiited from one to the 
other. But from every point of view, I 
believe there are very good arguments 
in favor of the commission system. 

Mayer Karly: I believe in the form 
of government that has the fewest men 
at the head. If in Pasadena we could 
have three first-class business men to 
govern the city, who were paid salaries 
commensurate with their ability, and 
continue them at the head of the gov- 
ernment, I believe it would be an ideal 
as well as a business government. Un- 
der the charter system, you run across 
a great many things that you cannot 
accomplish, because of the way in 
which the conduct of the city's busi- 
ness is hedged around. To illustrate, 
we in Pasadena voted $198,000 of water 
bonds, to pay for betterments that the 
city was going to put in as soon as it 
got its water plant, and then arose the 
legal complication as to the right of some 
of the water companies to sell, and the 
matter is now before the Supreme 
Court. Some of our best lawyers tell 
us that we cannot use any of the 
$198,000 to pay the water companies 
for those betterments. Then we fig- 
ured out a plan, perfectly satisfactory 
to the water companies, of having them 
wait for their pay until we made it out 
of the sale of water, as we have taken 
in about $130,000 a year. Then we 
ran across another technicality — we 



could not do that because it would be 
paying back for something that we had. 
If it were a business affair, two men 
could get together on a proposition of 
that kind and close it up in a minute. 
I realize that in a great many cases 
such precauiion|iry provisions are very 
essential in our charters, especially if 
you have extravagant mayors or coun- 
cils, and for that reason that we ought 
to criticise charter forms with a good 
deal of hesitancy. I agree heartily 
with the gentleman from Berkeley that 
in the end it resolved itself into the 
question of the men into whose hands 
-you put the city government, and that 
if you have honest and competent men, 
no matter what your charter provision 
is, you will have reasonably good suc- 
cess, while if you have a poor class of 
men, who know nothing about the con- 
duct of municipal affairs, or have a lot 
of grafters, no matter how good a char- 
ter you have, you get bad government. 
And I want to commend the statement 
of supervisor Payot, that an ideal gov- 
ernment without civil service is impos- 
sible. (Applause.) 

Mr. Payot: I think our experience 
in San Francisco, where we have had a 
charter which at the time of its adoption 
was supposed to be very nearly an ideal 
charter, illustrates the phase of the 
question that that government depends 
largely upon the men. The charter 
was adopted with the idea that we 
would have first class men, and you all 
know the character of men who have 
occupied that position for the past sev- 
eral years. 

The Secretary: There are many 
questions involved in the matter of 
charters brought up by the topic under 
discussion. Of course it is a funda- 
mental proposition that is expressed in 
the old couplet of Pope, 

**For forms of government let fools 
contest; 

That best administered is best." 
But it does make a difference as to 
.what form of charter you have. There 
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may be charter provisions that will pre- 
vent good men from doing efficient 
work. You can also have forms of 
charter that would destroy, or at least 
retard greatly, the development of what 
to us is a very important principle, and 
that is procuring representative govern- 
ment or carrying out the principles of 
democracy. 

Now, a charter should be formed to 
meet both conditions. It should en- 
deavor to secure representative govern- 
ment, and at the same time provide the 
.machinery so that whoever is in power, 
whether he be good or bad, can carry 
on the work of administration quickly 
and efficiently without waste of time or 
waste of efiort. A charter is like a 
machine. It should be so constructed 
that there should be no friction. The 
aim of the person constructing a 
machine to turn out as much of a given 
output as it is possible with a minimum 
expenditure of energy. It is the same 
way in the construction of a city char- 
ter. 

I am very familiar with the charter of 
San Francisco. It was considered to be 
an advance of city charters at the time 
of its adoption. Yet I have oDserved 
that it is very slow, and it takes lots and 
lots of time and energv to really get a 
thing accomplished. This results from 
this, that, or the other cause, but all 
seeming to me to tend in the direction 
of a lack of concentration under one 
head and one management. The civil 
service provisions, while good for their 
purpose, are not all together snfficient. 
In talking to a gentleman the other day 
with reference to the Los Angeles char- 
ter, a man who has paid a great deal of 
attention to civil service matters, and he 
said that, after all, civil service is but a 
means to an end; that it is but a make- 
shift, after all. The purpose of it is to 
break up the disreputable spoils system 
with which we have been burdened so 
long. Yet every man who has investi- 
gated the subject knows how unsatis- 
factory it is in some respects. It is in- 



elastic. It does not always secure the 
most efficient men. The man who gets 
the highest percentage at an examina- 
tion does not necessarily make the most 
efficient official. In San Francisco we 
hear complaints that some of the civil 
service appointees are woefully ineffi- 
cient, and yet they are holding the 
same position and getting the same sala- 
.ries as others who are efficient. More- 
over, they get the same salary after 
working a number of years, that they 
did to begin with. There is no incen- 
tive in that. There are cases where a 
man may at the end of two or three 
years be making $25 or $50 a month 
more, but there he stops. He cannot 
increase his salary, he cannot increase 
even the title of his position, he cannot 
become the head of a department. The 
civil service system of the Germah cities 
is entirely different, as I understand it. 
A man there can commence at the bot- 
tom at a very small salary, and work his 
way through until he becomes the head 
of the municipality. Of course, the 
ideal civil service, would be to find man 
capable of judging the applications for 
positions and the employees, and select- 
ing and advancing them as with the 
head of a business house, or the gen- 
aral manager of a railroad. I hope to 
see the time come when the general tone 
of our municipal government will reach 
the point where there will be no neces- 
sity for any hard and fast civil service 
rules. And it is my opinion that the 
day will come when municipal govern- 
ment when we shall retire our present 
civil service system and thereby add to 
the efficiency of the service. 

I believe the Galveston and Des 
Moines type of character is a vast im- 
provement over our present system of 
government. You have there concen- 
trated effort and you can locate the re- 
sponsibility. It is not autocratic; one 
man cannot under it become a dictator 
or build up a political machine. Yet I 
believe an improvement would be af- 
fected by a somewhat larger body, 
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making it representative and at the 
same time securing a greater measure of 
democracy in the administration of 
the government. The more men we 
have interested in municipal govern- 
ment, the more men there will natur- 
ally be in the community capable of 
exercising good judgment in the se- 
lection of officers. 

There is one feature in use in Ger- 
man municipalities to which I would 
like to revert. They have 6rst their 
large council, but, in addition to that, 
whenever any important project is to 
be undertaken, such as the building of 
tenement house system or the installa- 
tion of a new sewerage system, they 
appoint a committee of citizens called 
citizen deputies and entrust to them 
working out of the details of the pro- 
ject. In that way you get the co-opera- 
tion of a large number of citizens aside 
from the officials, and so broaden and 
spread out the general interest in munici- 
pal affairs. I think in framing charters 
in this country, we should at least em- 
power whatever board has control of a 
given subject to draft into the munici- 
pal service any citizen or any number 
of citizens whenever they think they 
can be of any service. I am inclined to 
think that if every citizen of a munici- 
pality was compelled, say before he got 
to be thirty years, to serve the city in 
some capacity for six months, 
the result would be an intelligent 
bc'dy of citizens, ready to express 
an intelligent choice in the selection of 
their officials. Because every one of us 
who has served six months in an official 
capacity in a city government knows 
how his entire notion of what municipal 
government really is, changes after that 
experience. Starting in, you know 
practically nothing about the science of 
or what is involved in municipal gov- 
ernment. 

Six months passed, you begin to see 
that it is a special business, and when 
you have served two years, you realize 
that you are beginning to learn some- 



thing, while at the end of four years you 
are much better qualified to serve. 
Therefore I say if some system could be 
devised by which every citizen could 
take some part in the affairs of his city, 
he would be a better citizen. The very 
best government that we have had in 
this country, perhaps in the world, was 
the old town meeting government of 
New England, when the whole citizen- 
ship met and discussed their civic af- 
fairs. They were good citizens, they 
got intelligent action, they upheld the 
law and the ordinances of the town be- 
cause they made them themselves. 

But there are of course a great many 
questions involved in charter making, 
perhaps more than we dream of. 
Whether or not it would be well for 
this organization, as an organization, to 
put into some concrete form a charter 
for the guidance of those communities 
that are now discussing the advisability 
of framing charters, whether it would 
be of any assistance to them, or whether 
we could do it intelligently, is a ques- 
tion to be determined. I think it should 
be discussed. If we could have a com- 
mittee on charters that would prepare a 
model charter, it is possible that it 
might have some good educational ef- 
fects upon the boards of freeholders that 
are one after the other attempting to 
construct charters throughout our state. 
(Applause.) 

City Attorney Redmond C. Statts, of 
Berkeley. Berkeley is very much in- 
terested in the question of charters just 
now, because we are about to frame a 
new one. But with reference to this 
question of a model charter to be pre- 
sented to this league to our cities for 
consideration, that is something that in 
my opinion that is not really practi- 
cable, since there are no two munici- 
palities in the state where the conditions 
are the same. Our cities are formed of 
entirely different classes of people. 
What would be requisite in San Bernar- 
dino might not fit Berkeley at alL Per- 
sonally I am unable to see anything in 
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the Des Moines, charter that is better 
than the charter of San Francisco. It 
is clearly a matter of opinion whether 
the concentration of power in one man's 
hands, or in the bands of several or 
many, is the better system. I take it, 
for instance, that the San Francisco 
charter under the supervision of Mayor 
Taylor, great and good man as he is, 
and with all a broad man, the govern- 
ment will be as good as it could possi- 
bly be under the Des Moines form. But 
it is not matters of that kind that are 
going to do us any amount of good, 
'i'he things we have got to avoid are 
bonds that have been voted for per 
cent and that cannot be sold on account 
of the financial market, and which yet 
require an amendment of the charter 
and legislative ratification before they 
can be disposed of. We want an elastic 
charter, in other words. I am not sure 
whether concentrating the power in the 
hands of four men as in Des Moines in- 
stead of one, will be a good thing. It 
was only adopted in June of this year; 
and yet all over the United States they 
are talking about this wonderful char- 
ter which has not yet had an . oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate its value. As Mr. 
Hanscome has well said, it depends en- 
tirely upon the character of men who 
have the administration of our govern- 
ment in hand. The four elected men 
each becomes the head of some depart- 
ment. Each appoints his subordinates, 
and the civil service plan is not in vogue 
at all, as the appointees can be removed 
at the pleasure of either the council or 
the head of the department. It is a 
question whether you are going to be 
able to place the responsibility in that 
case any better than you could with 
Mayor Schmitz of San Francisco. He 
was absolutely responsible for every- 
thing in connection with the San Fran- 
cisco government, and it was perfectly 
obvious what sort of a government he 
was giving the city, and yet it took six 
years to oust him. 
The whole subject is a very difficult 



one. I have said to myself in consider- 
ing the matter, "I suppose we adopt the 
Des Moines charter and take these dif- 
ferent councilmen. Are we sure that 
the four men to be elected will be capa- 
ble of being executive heads of depart- 
ments? Is it not perhaps a fact that 
you are increasing the expense of run- 
ning the municipality?'* The thing we 
are all trying to do at all times with our 
constituents is to reduce the expense 
and give them a lower tax rate. 

I presume I may be governed more . 
or less by the conditions of the munici- 
pality in which I reside, but my idea 
has always been that the legislative and 
operative departments should be kept 
absolutely separate. I cannot conceive 
of four men being elected to the council 
who would have the right to choose 
their own attorney to advise them. If 
they had unlimited power to remove 
the man, they might be apt to exercise 
it at any time that he gives them advice 
opposed to their own notions, which 
would be very apt to result in their get- 
ting into legal difficulties. Then there 
is an objection to the initiative and ref- 
erendum in that connection, in that any 
man with an idea may draft an ordi- 
nance representing it, without any in- 
vestigation as to whether the ordinance 
is or is not constitutional. So there is 
no certainty that it will be operative 
even if it be adopted. I think the illus- 
tration that San Francisco has given us 
on the initiative of refusing to raise the 
liquor license from $84 to $500, and 
then later on refusing to reduce it from 
$500 to $400, shows that the people are 
a little notional, and that the initiative 
is by no means a perfect method. It 
also shows that the people are as a rule 
willing to leave the matter of legislation 
to those in whose hands they put it. 

I agree with the idea that has. been 
expressed here that the one thing more 
than anything else that we need is to 
do away with charter restrictions that 
hamper good officials. If you have bad 
officials, they will manage to get around 
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the restriction somehow, and the good 
oflScials should not be restricted. 

California has made the greatest ad- 
vance of any state in one respect, and 
that is as to the constitutional provision 
that matters which are purely of a mu- 
nicipal character are under the absolute 
supervision of cities adopting charters, 
unless they be in conflict with the con- 
stitution itself, and that no matter how 
much it is in conflict with the general 
law. 

There is no doubt that our people are 
looking for the millenium in city gov- 
ernment are always looking forward to 
something better. That probably counts 
for their grasping new ideas, in the be- 
lief that they will cure. And I am in- 
clined to think that the tax payer, after 
a few experiences with the initiative 
and referendum and recall, will hesitate 
a great deal before he appends his sig- 
nature to a petition either to submit an 
ordinance or to recall a man. And on 
the question of the lodgment of power, 
we have had division of power and we 
have had concentration of power, and 
it almost seemed a failure both ways. 
We go back from one to the other in a 
kind of a see saw, and the millenium 
has not yet arrived. 

' Mr. Rixford. In the San Francisco 
charter, the nearest thing we have ap- 
proaching the Des Moines charter, the 
great principle of which is bringing the 
legislative in direct connection with the 
administrative department, is in our 
committee. Of course, there are boards 
and boards. Mayor Taylor, in selecting 
his boards, having the appointive 
power, selected men who had special 
characteristics and who were, you might 
say, specialists along certain lines. 
That could hardly be expected in a 
board elected by the people. Neverthe- 
less, even with an elected board, a great 
deal can be accomplished in the proper 
selection of committees, and especially 
in the selection of a chairman. The 
work of San Francisco's board of super- 
visors is conducted almost entirely 



through the committees, whose opinions 
are inspected by the board. An ordi- 
nance or resolution presented by a com- 
mittee usually goes through with very 
little discussion. Another point is the 
connection of the committee with the 
administrative side of the government. 
Our committees that are doing the best 
work have the commissioners present at 
their meetings, representing the various 
administrative boards, and we get our 
facts from them directly, and permit 
them to take part in the discussion of 
matters in committee. We also call in 
representative citizens, representatives 
of civic organizations, such as improve- 
ment clubs, and all kinds of organiza- 
tions, and they take part in our meet- 
ings, so that the judgment of the com- 
mittee is finally based upon the evi- 
dence submitted to it by these experts, 
you may call them, on the different 
subjects. So it strikes me that we have 
practically the same thing that we 
would have with the Des Moines char- 
ter — simply leaving the matter to a 
committee instead of to one man — and 
for that matter, in as much as the chair- 
man of the committee is its most active 
man you may say that it is in a great 
many cases left to the judgment of one 
man. (Applause.) 

Mr. Ing: The City of Sacramento 
operates under a freeholders* charter, 
with nine trustees elected by wards, 
and, after serving upon the ' board 
for about eight years, I think from the 
standpoint of experience that that point 
of government is not as efficient as that 
illustrated by the Galveston and Des 
Moines charters. I believe that a com- 
bination of the legislative and adminis- 
trative functions is a good idea, and will 
result in a better form of government. 
I think it is very advantageous to be 
able to place the responsibility directly. 
I know we have found many times 
that when some difficult question has 
come up, either the mayor or the board 
of trustees indulges as far as possible in 
''passing the buck," and sometimes it is 
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passed over and then back. I believe 
that if in Sacramento we have say four 
or five trustees elected at large, and 
paid, as Mayor Early has suggested, a 
salary commensurate with the duties 
they have to perform (instead of, as at 
present, $250 a year) and clothe them 
with both legislative and executive 
functions, we would be much better off. 
There is a constant usurpation in muni- 
cipal affairs where the charters provide 
for the same division of the functions of 
government that is made in national and 
state constitutions. Then somebody 
takes umbage, and there is a fight on 
hand, and the machinery does not work 
smoothly. 

One suggestion with reference to 
cities anticipating the adoption of 
charters: By all means leave out any- 
thing at all upon the subject of bonded 
indebtedness. 

The general laws of California will 
protect the city in every way. Our 
bond provision has a joker in it that 
simply puts us out of business when we 
come to get bids for bonds, and practic- 
ally keeps us from getting any premium 
upon their sale. That provision is that 
all bonds shall be for forty years, and 
that one-fortieth of them shall be paid 
each year, and the usual provisions for 
sinking fund and interest, and then 
there is added a provision that the 
board of trustees shall have the power 
at any time to pay off all the indebted- 
ness, which absolutely prohibits, as I 
say, our obtaining any premiums. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The Secretary: I would like to ask 
Mr. Rixford if he does not think that if 
the Building Committee of the Board of 
Supervisors had absolute control of all 
of the building for the city, the city 
would get quicker and more efficient 
work than under the present system, 
where the matter passes through the 
hands of the Board of Public Works and 
possibly two other boards. ' Suppose the 
committee appointed an architect, and 
had immediate charge of all building? 



Mr. Rixford: I don't think so, pro- 
vided the Board of Public Works acts in 
harmony with the building committee 
as they surely should do and as they 
are doing at present. I know that any 
suggestion from myself, as chairman of 
the building committee, has been very 
quickly taken by the Board of Public 
Works, we have had' absolutely no con- 
flict, and they have acted immediately. 
There has perhaps been some conflict 
due to lack of understanding and lack 
of organization, but that is gradually 
being done away with and we are be- 
ginning to know each other better. I 
think it is more a question of working 
together than anything else. 

The Secretary: If it were all under 
the control of the building committee of 
the board of supervisors you would be. 
certain of being able to put the work 
along on the needed utilities in the way 
of buildings, whereas now it may possi- 
bly be more the result of good fortune 
than of system. 

Mr. Rixford: The matter is very 
largely under the control of the commit- 
tee now, since the board does not act 
upon any public buildings' matter un- 
less upon recommendation of the build- 
ing committee, and that control of the 
financial situation of the financial end 
of it amounts practically to a control of 
the situation, as it seems to me. It is a 
matter of proper legislation in handling 
the matter, largely. If the building 
committee so legislates that it hands all 
of its power over the board, their pow- 
ers as a committee go. But if they leg 
islate in such manner as to keep their 
control, the control lies in the committee, 
because of who handles the purse string 
decides who handles the government in 
that particular. 

The Secretary: That illustrates the 
point, it seems to me. Does it not show 
the uselessness of the board of Public 
Works in the matter of buildings. 

Mr. Rixford: No. The Board of 
Public Works is a technical institution. 
Suppose a citizen wants to erect a 
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building. He has not the necessary 
technical knowledge and so he goes to 
a technical man to supervise the work. 
The building committee is in the situa- 
tion of that citizen. 

The Secretary: Then why not let 
the committee get the technical man, to 
wit: the architect without the interven- 
tion of a Board of Public Works. 

Mr. Rixford:" I think the work is 
too complex for that. It is so complex 
that one man cannot handle it all. In 
a building enterprise, you must have 
not only an architect but a contractor, 
and the Board of Public Works acts as 
the contractor. Of course,, wlien they 
let the contract to an outsider they 
merely have the supervision of it. But 
even then there is a certain technical 
knowledge required, for instance, with 
reference to the plans and superintend- 
ence. 

The Secretary: My thought in the 
matter was that it might be better to 
abolish the Board of Public Works, and 
let the committee do the work directly 
through its own employees. I have 
seen so much friction upon kindred 
subjects in the last four or five years 
there that it has struck me that it would 
add greatly to the efficiency of the gov- 
ernment if there were a change in the 
mode of operation. 

Wednesday evening, Nov. 13th, 1907. 

THB PLANTING OF TREES AND THEIR 
CARE. 

The President: The first subject to 
be discussed this evening relates to the 
planting of trees and their care. We 
will hear from J. H. Reed, Tree War- 
den of Riverside. 

Mr. Reed: What I have to say to 
you this evening, gentlemen, will be in 
the direction of a plea for a greater ef- 
fort towards our lesser towns and smal- 
ler cities in California rather than in 
anywise discussing the detail of tree 
planting. 

The permanent beautifying of our 



California towns has, in my opinion, 
very much to do with their permanent 
welfare: hence I consented to discuss 
before this honorable body, a subject 
which may, to some seem somewhat 
foreign to the purpose of this conven- 
tion. 

Those who have the responsibility of 
devising and executing the local govern- , 
ments of our rapidly growing California 
towns, I think should give studious 
attention to whatever may have to do 
with the real prosperity and enjoyment 
of their people in the present, or pros- 
pectively. In individual, family and 
social life the esthetic feature becomes 
more and more prominent as intelli- 
gence, taste and culture prevails. The 
house must be more than a shelter. It 
must have more or less embellishment. 
The yard more than a convenient open 
space; it must have its ornamentations 
of lawn, shrubs and flowers. Lack in 
these esthetic particulars indicate lack 
of intelligence, taste or culture in the 
occupant. 

This law is not bounded by the line 
that divides the private property from 
the public street. The responsibility 
is simply shifted from the private citi- 
zen to the corporation controlling the 
public streets. The sidewalk may be 
safe and convenient, the street may be 
perfect as a roadway, but if left without 
embellishment the general effect of the 
street is the same as the individual effect 
of a house with a barn-like frontage 
with the yard merely a bare space. 

But, you say, these tree planted street 
margins cost money and we are hard 
pressed to get money to put even our 
roadways in order and keep them 
reasonably passable, say nothing of 
beautifying their margins. We have 
no means to spend for sentiment's sake. 
The ability of any town to extend its 
municipal improvements depends upon 
increasing its taxable valuation. This, 
in turn depends upon securing invest- 
ment of new capital. In purely manu- 
facturing and commercial towns the 
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special advantages for manufacturing 
and business that can be held out, 
largely determine investment of capital. 
Moneyed men choose such places prin- 
cipally because of the special opportu- 
nities for profitable investment. Me- 
chanics, clerical and professional men 
make their homes there for profitable 
employment. 

TAKE ACTION 

So deeply were these facts impressed 
on the directors of the Riverside Cham- 
ber of Commerce a few years ago, a 
tree planting committee was appointed. 
The funds which had formerly been 
used for advertising in the East, the 
largest item in the annual budget, 
were devoted to this work. And this 
not for sentiment. This board of direct- 
ors is made up of hard headed business 
men persistently looking out for the 
best means of adding to the city's 
wealth and population. They believe 
today even more strongly than when 
they started to work three years ago 
that this means of making our town at- 
tractive has more influence than any 
other in securing its growth and pros- 
perity. It was through their influence 
largely that provision was made in our 
new city charter for extended street tree 
planting and care. 

I speak to you from this money view 
point because in your own cities you 
will have to meet the question, "will 
tree planting pay?" But in fact, to 
my mind, there is another reason of 
even greater importance why our young 
cities should be made specially attract- 
ive. The every day comfort and pleas- 
ure of living in a beautiful town alone 
are well worth all the expense of orna- 
menting its streets. 

If then it be true that street tree 
planting is of so much importance to 
our California towns, how is it best 
brought about? If you will pardon me 
for making use of some of the experi- 
ences in my own city, I think I can 



enforce what I want to say best by il- 
lustration. Riverside of late has at- 
tracted some attention from the results 
of her systematic tree planting, after 
many years of discouraging*, efforts. 
Possibly our experiences may help 
other towns to save time by eliminating 
from their efforts methods which we 
are now satisfied will uniformly fail of 
any satisfactory, permanent results. 
First, talk from platform or through 
public press, however eloquent, will 
not plant trees. In early history twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, many trees 
were planted along Riverside's streets, 
so many that parts of the town were 
made most attractive. Mr. C. S. Evans, 
Sr., father of our present popular mayor 
with a few others, set the pace for 
street tree planting in those days. Our 
Magnolia avenue, noted the world over, 
which alone has been worth to our city 
a million dollars in cold hard cash, and 
sample of their early work. (Applause). 

The President: City Forester E. J. 
Harper, of Los Angeles, will take up 
the discussion of the subject, and give 
us some of the experiences of Los An- 
geles. 

Mr. Harper: This subject is very 
dear to me. It is one, in fact, that 
should be very dear to every citizen of 
our great State of California. 

In the first place, in planting trees, 
you have a love for the trees. No 
work is successfully accomplished unless 
there is an intelligent love for the work. 
I was perfectly astonished when I took 
oflSce, about seven months ago, to find 
that there are a great many men in 
Los Angeles, and, unfortunately, some 
women, who do not care at all for a 
tree. To me that is almost sacrilege. 
We must first love the tree before we 
can accomplish for our city the wonder- 
ful amount of beautification that the 
tree, properly used, gives. The tree to 
me is one of the most wonderful things 
of life. I cherish it next to the horse 
and the dog of our animal kingdom— 
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and it must be more than a cur dog, 
too. 

So the very first thing in making 
your city beautiful is to inculcate in 
the minds and hearts of your boys and 
girls, your men and your women, a love 
for the tree. Then shall we go ahead 
and make our city a joy. And do you 
know that it costs more to have an ugly 
city than it does to have a beautiful 
city. I have been preaching that for 
seven months in Los Angeles, and I 
shall preach it with all my energy just 
as long as they allow me to be City 
Forester. It costs in many ways to 
have an ugly city. It costs in health, 
it costs in the lack of attractiveness; it 
costs in the real true building up of 
homes. You can never make a city 
unless you have homes back of it, and 
you can never have homes without 
beautiful trees. 

Paris, that has the reputation of be- 
ing the most beautiful city in Europe, 
Paris who attracts millions to her cof- 
fers every year because of her beauty; 
Paris has learned much of city beautify- 
ing that the world may take note of. 
And when Paris wants to improve a 
certain section that is full of squalor and 
dirt and filth, what does she do? She 
condemns a certain square of area, pays 
for it. out of her public treasury, builds 
a fountain in the center of it, plants a 
little plot of grass and a few trees 
around it, and cares for it at the public 
expense. In a very short time, that 
portidn of the city begins to enhance 
in value, and men of means buy proper- 
ty around the square, and values im- 
prove, and very soon that part of the 
city pays back in taxes all that it cost 
the city to improve it. 

Again, if you are going to have beau- 
tiful trees, you must have broad streets. 
One of the curses of California is narrow 
streets. (Applause.) 

We have been so full of the idea of 
exploiting our cities in town lots, and 
in getting all that we can out of the 
tracts that are put on the market, that 



we have not thought a thing about how 
the city will look when it is built up 
with homes. Very few cities are prop- 
erly laid out. Los Angeles was never 
laid out at all — it is just like Topsy, 
and the map of it looks something like 
a Chinese puzzle; we have three-fortieth 
streets for instance. * 

It costs to have narrow streets. San 
Francisco learned that in the terrible 
fire of last year, and Los Angeles is in 
danger of a similar conflagration, for the 
same reason. If we have broad streets, 
well lined with trees, it will be a great 
fire protection. If I had my way in 
Los Angeles, 1 would run two great 
boulevards of 200 feet each through 
the city from north to south, and two 
from east to west, and plant trees along 
them with broad parkings, so that they 
could be cared for. But I am not a 
Napoleon, and so it will remain undone. 
If you are going to have beautiful 
streets, you must have broad parkings. 
You had better make your driveways a 
little narrower and see to it that your 
parkings are broad. The idea of a two 
foot parking, or, as it is sometimes done, 
an 18 inch parking! It is perfectly rid- 
iculous, and yet Los Angeles has it, and 
I have to contend with it every day, 
and I am in all sorts of fusses about it. 
In my opinion, in the residence section, 
an eighty foot street should forty feet of 
it be given over to the driveway, with 
twenty feet on each side for the side- 
walk, and then I would have a six foot 
walk and a fourteen foot parking. Then 
I could plant any tree that I wanted. 
The question constantly arises, **What 
are you going to plant? There is not a 
day that I do not have from one to a 
dozen people asking, "What shall I 
plant? We have a two foot parking 
and a four foot sidewalk, and I don't 
know what to plant!" 

So I say if we are going to have 
beautiful streets and beautiful trees, and 
have them well cared for, start in now 
by making your parkings broad. Some 
of your cities can do that now at com- 
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paratively little expense. You had 
even better do it by tearing out your 
old curbings and putting them out in 
the street a little bit, thus narrowing up 
your driveways. 

Along streets where there is a double 
car line, you, of course, require more 
than a forty foot driveway. But out in 
the residence section, where many of 
the streets have no car line, a forty fgot 
roadway should do. 

Over my protest, they cut down in 
IfOS Angeles the other day on one of 
our streets, fifty peppers and thirty 
gardellas, that had been planted twenty 
years ago, simply because the engineer 
ran the line for the curbing through 
those trees instead of making the drive- 
way six inches narrower on each side. 
Think of it! Eighty beautiful trees, 
which did a dreat deal to make more 
attractive that street, cut down for cord 
wood, and that on a hill side where no 
car line would ever run and over the 
protest of every property owner! 

When I went into office, I went to 
the City Engineer and said, *'I want 
to save certain trees where you are im- 
proving the streets." He looked at me 
and said, **But, Mr. Harper, if you save 
those trees, we shall have to bend 
that curb a little bit." I said, **What 
if you do?" They thought I was a 
crank because I wanted to bend the 
curb a little bit and save a great tree. 

Of course, in laboring in your muni- 
cipalities, gentlemen, for beautifying 
them, you are not going to get things 
just as you want them. There are too 
many classes of people for that, and 
they all have their different notions. I 
have run across every one of them in 
Los Angeles. You will have to make 
some compromises. But I beg you to 
insist with all the power that is in you 
on broad parkings. 

It has taken me six months to do it, but 
I have finally got the engineer convert- 
ed, so that whenever they make a pre- 
liminary survey of any street in Los 
Angeles for parking or sidewalking, 



they submit to the forester a tracing of 
the map, and say "Mr. I^orester, what 
do you suggest about the trees that we 
should have there?" When I got the 
first one, I felt almost like saying, as 
the old Methodist people used to do, 
"hallelujah!" So now I make a report 
in writing and it goes to the Board of 
Public Works, and so far they have 
sustained it in every particular. 

I have said that it pays. It does pay. 
Mr. Parker, of Hartford, Conn., who 
has perhaps given this subject as much 
study as any man in America, wrote me 
the other day that ^ the io,ooo trees of 
Hartford are valued at $500,000 as an 
asset of that city. And he said, "I have 
submitted those figures to the mer- 
chants of our city and they all say it is 
an under valuation." If 10,000 trees in 
Hartford are worth $500,000 to tl\ose 
New En glanders, how much more are 
the trees worth to us in this sun kissed 
land of California, where we have the 
green every month in the year? I am 
afraid the trouble with us in California 
is that too many of us look to the hard 
question of dollars and cents. But even 
in that view, it pays, if you can but see 
it, and whether it does or not, I tell 
you, my people, that we have time for 
anything that will make our land a land 
of homes. (Applause.) 

When we so far forget that our civil- 
ization stands for something higher 
than dollars and cents, we have already 
begun to decay as a people. 

What shall we plant? Our friend, 
Mr. Reed, has told you something about 
that. By all means, plant as far as pos- 
sible, our own California trees. Make 
our cities distinctive. In the interior 
towns, you can use our California 
maple, and I hope to use some upon 
our streets in Los Angeles, for I believe 
we ought to have more deciduous trees, 
with the music that comes from the 
bursting buds in the springtime. 

I am not a friend of the palm as a 
street tree. I think that the Washing- 
tonia robusta, or Filiforma, our Qal)- 
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fomia palms, as planted along our side- 
walks, are not at all desirable. Their 
fronds are continually poking you in 
the- face, and are anything but comfort- 
able, then they gather the dust and 
pour it out upon you, and when they 
get old, the higher they get the smaller 
the clump of leaves in proportion to the 
trunk with its dead leaves hanging 
alongside, and when you trim them off, 
you have a pole about as beautiful as a 
telephone pole. The phoenix canari- 
ensis, one of the most beautiful palms, 
can be used on a broad parking but you 
really want a 20 foot parking for it. 
The other day in Los Angeles, I found 
a man planting some of them on a 2 foot 
parking, without obtaining a permit, 
and he did not know that he had to 
have one before he could plant any 
tre^. In three or four years . those 
palms will have a diameter of trunk 
larger than the parkway, and then up 
it will have to come, and he has lost all 
of that time, and hasn't anything that 
he really wants* If he had come to me, 
I would have recommended him to 
plant the acacia for that street. 

Of course there has to be some one to 
decide what is the right sort of a tree 
to plant for the street, the grade, the 
width of parking, the soil, and with ref- 
erence to the general scheme for the 
locality or street, and so on, and that is 
all a matter of study. 

I would say plant the pepper where 
you have a broad parking and a deep 
soil. If you have not a deep soil, do 
not try it, or you will lose your cement 
walks, for the large roots of the pepper, 
just as soon as they strike the hard pan 
or the heavier soil will knee up and 
destroy any sort of pavement, and un- 
til we have learned to prune the root as 
well as the branches, it will be out of 
place. Chicago sends for our pepper 
boughs at Christmas time by the car 
load. I would not for a moment de- 
tract from the holly, but the pepper is 
certaihly more graceful than the holly 
ever dared to be. 



Plant the camphor tree. It comes 
from a land where they have from 150 
to 200 inches of rain fall a year, but so 
wonderful is its adaptability, that it 
suits itself wonderfully even to our dry 
climate. It is the cleanest tree in the 
street. Its roots never disturb the 
pavement. See to it that you properly 
irrigate it, of course, and in planting 
dig your holes deeper than you would 
think necessary. You must not think 
that you can set a tree in the ground 
and that it will become a thing of 
beauty for all time just because of the 
wonderful dlimate of California. It 
needs water and attention. 

There is no tree but that some objec- 
tion can be made to it. Trees are like 
folks — they all have their faults and 
their failings. 

For the interior valleys, the umbrella 
is a very beautiful tree and does well. 
In Los Angeles it does not. I think 
you could use it in Fresno and Merced 
and any where along the San Joaquin. 
I think the green ash is a beautiful 
tree that will do well with us. Like- 
wise the sycamore — the Oriental, not 
the Californian, which is too scraggly, 
while the Oriental grows tall and 
stately, symmetrical and beautiful. We 
have some in Los Angeles planted 
about thirty years ago. and they are 
about 80 inches in diameter and 35 feet 
high and doing well. 

Plant the tulip. There is no more 
beautiful tree in 'America than the 
tulip. It needs some water, and yet we 
have some in South Park, Los Angeles, 
planted seven years ago and 25 feet 
high that have had no water at all ex- 
cept the rains that have fallen upon 
them. Then there is the St. John's 
bread tree — that is a beautiful tree and 
will grow in all our interior valleys. 
That is an evergreen, and a little hard 
to start from the seed, because its seeds 
are so attractive to the insects in the 
ground by reason of their sweetness, 
that they are very apt to eat them. Yet 
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we have some very fine trees in our 
nursery, and some few in the city. 

Plant your California laurel or bay. 
It is a wonderful tree. Its leaves are 
aromatic, and it will grow anywhere 
with us. You can of course accommo- 
date yourselves to certain localities 
where it will do best. We ought to 
have a great many of them. 

I am hoping to develop the Catalina 
cherry into a tree. It is not really a 
cherry, but an evergreen that bears a 
cherry like berry about the size of my 
thumb. It reaches perhaps 25 feet in 
height. At Santa Monica, we have 
some in the experiment station 10 years 
old and 15 feet high, though they are in 
poor soil there. 

Q. How about the catalpa? 

Mr. Harper. The catalpa does not 
suit us, but I have no doubt in the in- 
terior valleys it will do. 

Q. And the linden? 

Mr. Harper. That does not do well 
with us. I don't know how it will do 
in the interior. The elm only does 
fairly well with us, but in Berkeley it 
does very well. 

Q. How about the California maple? 

Mr. Harper. That will do anywhere 
in the state. We should encourage the 
planting of the California maple by all 
means. It has a very broad and beauti- 
ful leaf and is very attractive. 

Q. Which is the best species of elm? 

Mr. Harper. The American elm is 
the best, but any one of them does well 
in Los Angeles. Around Berkeley 
they are beautiful, but it depends a 
good deal upon the condition of the 
soil. The elq;i is a very beautiful tree 
around the bay. 

In certain sections the sticulia is 
beautiful, but in others it does not do so 
well. It does not grow uniformly. I 
am very fond of it, and when it blooms 
in the spring with its long clusters of 
magnificent blossoms, it is most inter- 
esting. 

I am very fond of the japaranda. It 



does well in Los Angeles, and I think 
will do well in the interior valleys. 

Q. What species of oak do you rec- 
ommend? 

Mr. Harper. We have planted the 
live oak. The cork oak is very good. 
There are a number of oaks we might 
import from the East that I think would 
be very beautiful. The only trouble 
with it is that it takes lots of time to 
grow, and we have been in so big a 
hurry in California that we have not 
been willing to wait. We ought to 
then, but I cannot get Los Angeles 
people to hear to it. We have planted 
Pasadena avenue with live oaks. It 
was done about two years ago, and they 
are no taller than my head. After they 
get deeply rooted, we think they will 
grow faster. 

Q. How about the disposition of the 
bay tree to spread? 

Mr. Harper. That can be overcome 
with proper pruning. 

Q. What do you think of the burr 
oak? 

Mr. Harper. It is a beautiful tree 
and a good one. 

Q. Is the bay tree a hard tre^ to 
start? 

Mr. Harper. I have not found it so. 
That depends largely upon the con- 
dition of the soil. 

Q. Upon what is your authority 
founded, charter provision or ordinance? 

Mr. Harper: Municipal ordinance 
entirely. I am very fond of the acacia, 
and therearecomparatively few countries 
where they can grow as they do here. 
The black acacia is very symmetrical 
and makes a magnificent street tree. 
The acacias are rapid growers. But I 
think that we should remember that we 
are planting not alone for the day, but 
for generations hence. 

Q. What do you think of the pur- 
ple birch ? 

Mr. Harper: I don't think it does 
well for a street tree. It is quite an or- 
namental tree for our yards. 
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Q How about the Eastern black 
walnut? 

Mr. Harper: We have a few of them 
and they do fairly well. I think they 
would do fairly well in the interior val- 
leys. 

Mr. Rixford: What would you rec- 
ommend for the streets of San Francis- 
co, where we have a great deal of fog 
that condenses upon the trees? 

Mr. Harper: San Francisco is an 
exception and entirely unlike any 
other city I know of. It has no trees 
atid it is not a city of homes. I would 
say that in San Francisco you ought to 
plant deciduous trees. Most of your 
streets are hardly suitable for tree plant- 
ing at all, as there are no provisions 
made for it. Out on the Panhandle, 
facing which are residences, they have 
eucalyptus which is an evergreen tree. 
It is really not acceptable. Eucalyptus 
is about the poorest tree you can plant 
in San Francisco, because it gathers all 
the moisture and takes it back to its 
roots. I believe that along Van Ness 
avenue, say, you might use acacia, if 
they were trimmed closely. San Fran- 
cisco lacks parkings, except in a few 
locations in the Richmond District. 

The President: Mayor Beard, of 
'Sacramento, will now tell us something 
of what Sacramento has done towards 
making the city beautiful. 

Mayor Beard: The gentlemen who 
have preceded me have gone into what 
will make the city beautiful in an aes- 
thetic way. Perhaps it would be well 
for me to consider the subject from a 
commercial standpoint. 

The first essential in the direction of 
making a town attractive is, in my 
opinion, to eliminate hard feeling and 
to elect good men to oflSce. Given a 
good mayor, with vigor, backbone, and 
experience, and he will appoint a good 
"superintendent of streets and a good 
city engineer, and the city will then be 
like the good mechanic, with good tools 
' — the job is half done. And you can 
get a good mayor in any community if 



you eliminate party spirit, while you 
are likely not to unless you do. I be- 
lieve in party politics less than I ever 
did. It must be eliminated if we are 
going to get the best result in municipal 
government. Then you will have a 
local patriotism that will rise above the 
party, and that makes every man take 
better care of his own premises. We 
must have that local patriotism in every 
community if we want to make our 
towns beautiful. 

Sacramento is proud of a great many 
things at this time looking at her de- 
velopment in recent years. We have a 
commercial activity of which we are 
proud, and we are proud of the biggest 
river in the state. We are proud of our 
well paved streets, and of the manner 
in which they are kept, clean and at- 
tractive. (Applause ) 

RKGULATION OF BII,I. BOARDS 

The President: The next number 
upon our program for the evening is 
the regulation of bill boards, by E. R. 
Allen, Bill Board inspector of Los An- 
geles. 

Mr. Allen: When we have any 
speech making to do in Los Angeles we 
generally take Mr. Harper along for 
that purpose. The matter of bill boards 
is not one that I feel prepared to com- 
ment on from the aesthetic point of 
view, I have simply made a few 
notes, in connection with our ordi- 
nances which will give the Convention 
an idea of what regulations we have. 
My position hardly allows me to express 
my private opinion as to the beauty or 
disfigurement of bill boards, or as to the 
advantage or disadvantage of advertising 
them; I am only supposed to see that 
the ordinances are enforced and that 
the license is paid. 

There are three ordinances in the City 
of Los Angeles referring to bill-boards, 
t'le first provides for regulating the 
erection maintenance, second for the 
collection of a license, and the third for 
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the appointing of an inspector, and the 
defining of his duties. 

The ordinance regulating the erection 
and maintenance of boards and the 
granting of permits therefore, provides, 
that no bill board or advertising sign 
board, larger than eight feet in height 
or ten feet in length, can be erected 
in the City of Los Angeles, without 
first having secured a permit from the 
board of Police Commissioners. Said 
board of Police Commissioners after re- 
ceiving a request for a permit to erect 
a board, shall set a time for hearing not 
less than fifteen days thereafter. The 
application is then referred to the In- 
spector for his investigation and report. 
There is no provision for the ordinance 
which requires the Commission to grant 
a permit unless it sees fit to do so, there- 
by insuring the restriction of boards, 
that might meet with all the technical 
requirements, but still be of the greatest 
detriment to property interests. 

After the permit to erect a board has 
been granted, the ordinance prescribes 
how and where it shall be erected, first 
that no board shall be nearer than twen- 
ty feet to any street or public place, 
and second that no board shall be high- 
er than ten feet from the surface of the 
ground, the first provision is a good one 
and aims to protect the passerby in case 
of the board falling or being blown 
down, the second, while it prohibits, 
what we call double deckers, one board 
on top of another, it does not allow for 
sufficient space under the boards. The 
placing of boards on the surface of the 
ground, in my judgment is a mistake. 
One of the greatest evils, if not the 
greatest evil of the bill-board, is the 
fact that where two sides of a lot are 
enclosed by boards, they are used as 
toilets and dumping grounds for all 
kinds of rubbish whereas if the boards 
were two feet from the ground, persons 
would not be so liable to take such 
liberties. 

Soon after the passage of this ordin- 
ance, and right while we were in the 



midst of several trials in the Police 
Court, Varney & Green, who are our 
largest bill-board firm, sued out an in- 
junction in the Superior Court against 
the City, restraining its officials, from 
enforcing the ordinance. Their con- 
tention being that the ordinance was 
void, claiming that it was unreasonable 
and that the City had not the power to 
prohibit the erection of boards on pri- 
vate property, and that the peace, health 
and safety of the people was not en- 
dangered by their erection. Our City 
Attorney's office gave great thought 
and study to this faze of this question, 
and was supported in their argument, 
before the Court, by a great number of 
decisions. That the question is a seri- 
ous one is very evident from the length 
of time the Court has taken to reach his 
decision. We have found that these 
restrictions are absolutely necessary for 
the protection of property interests, as 
Real Estate speculators are generally 
willing to rent their vacant lots for bill- 
boards in order to get the revenue, re- 
gardless of the discomforture of adjoin- 
ing property owners. 

The ordinance prescribing a license 
of ^ a cent a square foot per quarter is 
not exorbitant or prohibitive, as we 
have reason to believe that this is only 
a very small percentage of their earning 
capacity, but this ordinance was also 
attacked on the same procedure as the 
other, by the same firm, on the ground 
that it was exorbitant and prohibitive, 
and that the City has not the right to 
discriminate between advertising by 
means of bill-boards as against News- 
papers, Magazines, etc. This ordinance 
also requires owners of bill-boards or 
advertising sign boards, to file with the 
City Clerk, each quarter, a verified list 
of all boards owned or maintained, giv- 
ing the size and location of each such 
board. 

The duties of the inspector, are to in- 
spect all boards and see that they con- 
form to the ordinances regulating them, 
to cause warrants to be issued for the 
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arrest of all persons violating them, to 
report to the Police Commissioners on 
applications for permits and to investi- 
gate all statements filed with the City 
Clerk. 

In a City the size of Los Angeles 
where we have over 500,000 square feet 
of boards, there is plenty of work for an 
inspector to spend his entire time, and 
ample income to justify his salary, in 
smaller places this work could be taken 
care of by some peace oflScer. 

One of the most, crying evils of the 
advertising line, although it does not 
properly come under the head of bill- 
board advertising, is what is known as 
''sniping'' pasting and tacking all kinds 
of advertising matter on fences, posts or 
any surface where there is room. We 
have several Painless Dentists and 
others in Los Angeles, who keep a crew 
of very active men, plastering every- 
thing with their bills, I hope in the near 
future we may be able to pass an ordi- 
nance that will, to a certain extent do 
away with this abuse. 

I have installed a card system as the 
most satisfactory way to keep track of 
the bill-boards of our City, using a dif- 
ferent color for the firms engaged in 
the business, and another color for Real 
Estate dealers, and by making a section 
for each street, can in. a moment tell the 
exact location, the number of feet and 
the kind of advertising on any board in 
the City. . 

Although we have been handicapped 
by these injunctions, and a number of 
boards have been erected without per- 
mits, our records show that in the last 
six months there have been erected in 
new boards 5500 square feet while there 
has been 8388 square feet removed, not 
including about 200 smaller boards that 
were put up by real estate men. 

The real motive behind the movement 
against bill-boards was probably aroused 
by the wonderful growth in their num- 
bers, and the popular belief of their 
disfigurement, and while there is some 
doubt as to whether they can be entire- 



ly prohibited, they can surely be regulated 
and put where they are the least offen- 
sive. (Applause.) 

City Attorney C. N. Kirkbride of San 
Mateo: What is your quarterly reve- 
nue in Los Angeles from bill boards ? 

Mr. Allen: We have something over 
500,000 square feet, and the revenue is 
one-quarter of a cent for a square foot 
for each quarter or one cent per year, 
making the quarterly revenue about 
$1250. 

Q, Do real estate signs come under 
the same restrictions as other signs? 

Mr. Allen: As to size, they do. Our 
ordinance says ''that no board can be 
erected higher than eight feet nor 
longer than ten feet, without a permit 
therefor." In making up the license 
fee, we have been very careful not to 
have it high, else the. advertising com- 
panies would attack the ordinance upon 
the ground that the prices were prohib- 
itive. The matter has not been settled, 
and there is a suit pending covering it, 
though I cannot but believe the court 
will sustain us, as the ordinance was 
very carefully drawn and the rate can 
hardly be said to be exorbitant. The 
rate that they get for advertising boards 
is about three cents a square foot a 
month, or about thirty cents a running 
foot. So if they get about 72c a square 
foot a year, one cent can hardly be held 
exorbitant. 

City Engineer W. T. McClure of 
Berkeley: This is a matter that has ap- 
pealed to me for many years as one of 
very great importance. I don't see 
why, fundamentally, a man has any 
more right to offend the vision than he 
has to offend the nostrils of a commu- 
nity. These bill boards are certainly 
an offense to the vision. I would like 
to see this League put itself on record 
some way as condemning them, so far as 
it may, and giving every encourage- 
ment to the endeavor to regulate them, • 
and to abolish them, if possible. 

On motion duly seconded, the Con- 
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veDtioD adjourned until Thursday, No- 
vember 14th, 1907, at 4:30 o'clock P. M. 
with the election of officers and selec- 
tion of the next place of meeting as a 
special order for that hour. 

Session of Thursday afternoon, Nov. 
14. 1907- 

The meeting was called to order by 
President Turner, to consider the special 
order of election of officers and selection 
of a meeting place for 1908. 

The Secretary read communications 
by way of invitation to hold the next 
annual convention from the Petaluma 
Chamber of Commerce, from the Board 
of Trustees of Berkeley, from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Berkeley, from the 
Chamber of Commerce of Sacramento, 
• from Monterey, and from Yosemite 
Valley. 

Trustee C. H. Burden, of Sonora, ex- 
tended an invitation from that city to 
hold its next session there Mayor 
Beard of Sacramento gave a personal 
invitation on behalf of his city as did 
Trustee Parker of Monterey for the 
city, and City Attorney Staats, of Ber- 
keley, for his city. 

The roll of cities was then called, 
showing a unanimous vote in favor of 
Sacramento. 

Mayor Beard thanked the convention 
and promised them the hospitality of 
Sacramento should not be a whit be- 
hind that of Pasadena. 

The election of officers for the ensu- 
ing term was then held. 

Mayor Beard placed Mayor Han ford 
of San Bernardino in nomination for the 
office of president. The nomination 
was duly seconded, the nomination de- 
clared closed, and, on motion of City 
Attorney A. K. Orr, of Visalia, duly 
seconded, Mayor Hanford was elected 
president of the League by acclamation. 

Mayor Hanford then took the chair 
and thanked the convention for the 
honor conferred upon him. 

City Attorney Benson of San Jose, 
placed in nomination for office of first 



vice-president Councilman Wesley L. 
Peiper of San Jose. The nomination 
was seconded by Mr. Kirkbride, the 
nominations were regularly declared 
closed, and Mr. Peiper was elected by 
acclamation. 

For the office of second vice-president 
Mayor Turner nominated City Trustee 
A. K. Orr, of Visalia, and the nomina- 
tions were duly declared closed and Mr. 
Orr elected by acclamation. 

City Clerk, W. E. Parker, of Mon- 
terey, placed in nomination for the 
office of secretary H. A. Mason, of 
Mountain View, and moved that the 
nominations close, and that Mr. Mason 
be elected by a rising vote. The 
motions prevailed aed Mr. Mason was 
unanimously elected. 
. The convention then adjourned to 
meet at 7:30 o'clock P. M., at which 
time the report of the Committee on Nom- 
inations was received, and, on motion, 
adopted, and the following appointed as 
committees of the League for the com- 
ing year. 

Executive Committee: President J. 
J. Hanford and secretary H. A. Mason, 
ex-officio; L. A. Palmer of Santa Cruz, 
W. Parker Lyon of Fresno, and Thomas 
Early of Pasadena. 

Judiciary Committee: C. N. Kirk- 
bride of San Mateo; R. G. Staats of 
Berkeley; Frederick Baker of Glendale; 
William J.Locke of San Leandro; W. 
F. Heatham, of Santa Ana. 

Legislative Committee: Mayor S. C. 
Evans, of Riverside; George F. Hudson 
of Stockton; H. H.Turley of Richmond; 
C. H. Burden of Sonora, and S. B. 
Boquall of Oxnard. 

Engineering Committee: A. W. 
Dozier of Santa Barbara; C. B. Lewis of 
Watsonville; H. R. Postle of South 
Pasadena; C. C. Brown of Redlands; C. 
H. Peiper of San Jose. 

Friday afternoon, Nov. 15, 1907. 
The convention was called to order 
by President J. J. Hanford. 

City Clerk W. E. Parker of Monterey 
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offered the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the League of Cali- 
fornia Municipalities hereby expresses 
its highest appreciation of the reception 
given to us by the officials of the City 
of Pasadena, its Board of Trade, and its 
citizens. We recognize the sincere hos- 
pitality that has been meted to us dur- 
ing our only too brief sojourn, and we 
trust that the time will sometime be 
when we will return to once more ex- 
perience the pleasures of Pasadena. We 
particularly recognize the untiring ef- 
forts of Mayor Early to make this meet- 
ing an event to be remembered by us, 
and his devotion to our interests indi- 
cates to us that it is his nature to un- 
selfishly serve the interests of others, 
and, this being true, the City of Pasa- 
dena is to be congratulated for its pos- 
session of a most worthy executive. 

On motion of City Attorney W. J. 
Locke, of San Leandro, it was unani- 
mously 

Resolved by the League of California 
Municipalities that we commend the 
efforts of the Pasadena and Los An- 
geles newspapers to give full and im- 
partial reports of the proceedings of this 
meeting. And we wish to convey to 
proprietors and reporters of the local 
press our appreciation of their service, 
declaring it to be the best that has ever 
been received by this League. 

Secretary Mason then submitted the 
following resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved: That we thank our past 
worthy presiding officer. Mayor Turner 
of Merced, for his uniform courtesy to 
us as a presiding officer, and that we 
extend to him our best wishes for the 
future. 

A. K. Orr of Visalia moved the adop- 
tion of the following resolution, which 
motion unanimously prevailed. 

Resolved, That the Mayor of Sonora 
be felicitated over the fact that he lives 
in the glorious county of Tuolumne, the 



land of the honest miner and of the 
apple tree that thrives without a graf^ 
We regret that we cannot go there next 
year, but hope that sometime we will 
have that sublime pleasure. 

On motion of City Attorney Frank H. 
Benson of San Jose, the chairman ap- 
pointed a committee of fifteen to be 
selected from the various portions of the 
State, whose duty it should be to inter- 
est all municipalities in the valuable 
work and great good accomplished by 
the League of California Municipalities, 
which committee is as follows: 

P. G. Sheehy, Watsonville; A. R. 
Orr, Visalia; J. Euclid Miles, Santa 
Monica; S. G. Brooks, Santa Paula; J. 
L. Wright, Santa Cruz: John McFad- 
den, Santa Ana; Ed. Hoerst, San 
Leandro; C. R. Stibbens, Riverside; E. 
J. Garrard, Richmond; F. W. Decker, 
Red Bluff; N. Fox, Placerville; H. P. 
Brainard, Petaluma; J. M. Dean, Han- 
ford; W. V. Nichols, Oceanside; W. H. 
Turner, Merced. 

Note — Further proceedings, includ- 
ing the reports from the departments of 
Engineers, Street Superintendents, At- 
torneys, Clerks and Auditors will be 
published in the next issue. 

The Meeting of the library Asso- 
ciation, Fourth District 

The meeting of the Library Associa- 
tion of the Fourth District was held at 
Pasadena on Thursday, November 14th, 
and was attended by a goodly number 
of Librarians, Library Trustees and 
City Officials. Mayor Earley, Post- 
master J. W. Wood and Miss Russ, the 
librarian,, welcomed the delegates and 
Mrs. Charles F. Schwan, president of 
the District association, Mr. E. H. La- 
hee, of Covina, Mr. Owens, of Whittier, 
and Dr. Nichols, of Oceanside, all trus- 
tees of the district, were in evidence. 

While the convention of the Library 
District Association met as a part of the 
State League of Municipalities, it was 
in tone and nature distinctively librar- 
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ian. Every member and delegate is 
actively engaged in the library work of 
the district and the attendance larger 
than expected filled the room set apart, 
and listened to the addresses with ear- 
nest attention. 

It was nearly 1 1 o'clo<:k when Mrs. 
Charles F. Schwan, president, called 
the convention to order and introduced 
Mayor Barley. The Mayor was decor- 
ated with the convention badge and a 
carnation, and welcomed the pretty 
women delegates with softer tone and 
more of deference than is noticeable 
when he presides over the city council. 

Mayor Barley in welcoming the vis- 
iting library representatives said: 

"There is nothing like united effort 
to accomplish good results and to bring 
out the very best there is in every city 
and town in the state. It is certainly 
very gratifying to me to see so many 
here, and the interest that is manifest- 
ed in municipal afifairs speaks very 
highly of the citizenship of California 
municipalities. 

'*The management of the public li- 
brary is very important. There is no 
other department in the city that has 
such an influence on its citizens. The 
selection of the proper books for the 
school children and the public at large 
to read and derive the best information 
from, is indeed no small subject, and 
the men and women who are selected 
for that purpose should be the very 
best that can be had; and this is one de- 
partment in municipal afifairs in which 
I think the ladies take the lead. 

"In looking over this audience, I see 
the cities here represented have made 
no mistake in their selections, and I 
most heartily welcome you to our city. 
I am sure that this, our first meeting, 
with the League of California Munici- 
palities, will be a great success and 
benefit to all of us, and that hereafter 
our public libraries will have represen- 
tatives at all their annual meetings. 
This coming together to discuss muni- 
cipal afiairs will be a great benefit to 



the whole state. It seems to me that 
when we meet in this friendly spirit to 
discuss matters of interest for the wel- 
fare of the people, it gives us a broader 
view of lif6, and we make up our minds 
that we will try and do our work better, 
if a better way has been shown us, and 
I feel sure some of you who are here 
will show us that way. 

"I again extend to you our heartiest 
welcome. We are glad to have you 
with us." 

Following the Mayor, Mrs. Schwan, 
president of the association, and trustee 
of the Pomona Public Library, replied 
to the welcome. The presiding oflScer's 
response was delivered with charming 
grace and in a voice particularly efifec- 
tive. 

Mrs. Schwan thanked the Mayor for 
his courteous welcome and declared the 
pleasure of the association always de- 
rived from a visit to Pasadena. "We 
are delighted to be so kindly welcomed," 
said Mrs. Schwan. 

Mr. Walter Desmond, of Long Beach, 
was then introduced and before begin- 
ning his address apologized for any 
seeming inappropriateness by stating 
that he had rather expected to meet a 
gathering of public officials than a bevy 
of charming women, who are intent on 
library work principally. Mr. Des- 
mond's subject was "The Library as a 
Factor of the Municipality." 

Mr. Desmond's address was an exten- 
sive recommendation for the arousing 
of the interest of the residents in their 
public library quoting that **There is no 
mode of expending money that gives a 
more extraordinary and immediate re- 
turn in utility and enjoyment" than 
the public library. The connection be- 
tween school and library was mentioned 
In conclusion he quoted from Dr. Crun- 
den, of the St. Louis library who said of 
the public library: "It is the highest 
embodiment of civic spirit because it rep- • 
resents not the repressive or coercive 
side of government, but the educative, 
the benificent, the philanthropic func- 
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tions of community life. It educates tlie 
mind and taste, the manners and morals 
of the child, and through the lives and 
teachings of sages and heroes it forces 
the ideals of the coming citizen on 
which the future of city and state must 
depend. It gives to the adult facilities 
for continuing his education through 
life, and it is his chief source for that 
element of his education which bears 
upon his relation to his fellow man and 
his duty as a citizen. 

Announcement of the next annual 
convention to be held at San Jose, Feb- 
ruary 17-22, 1908, was made. 

Secretary H. A. Mason of the League 
of Municipalities then talked to the 
ladies on *'Topics Pertinent and Imper- 
tinent to the Library and Librarians." 

Mr. Mason's talk was general, touch- 
ing on the need for increase in library 
salaries and urged that general inter- 
est of the public be aroused by system- 
atic effort on the part of the library au- 
thorities. The business man should be 
interested by personal reference to his 
taste and needs, by a system of cards, 
showing books naturally supposed to be 
interesting to the business man, the ar- 
gument being that this would arouse 
interest and result in larger appropria- 
tions for the maintenance of the library 
and payment of larger salaries. **Reach 
the Public," was the method suggested 
for getting adequate appropriations. 

Judge Owens of Whittier, one of the 
trustees of the association, made a brief 
address on the way to get bettar salaries 
from the cities for the library employes 
and declared that if the library trustees 
placed the salaries at the right amount 
the city trustees would pass them and 
in addition give as much for book pur- 
chases as they would have given other- 
wise. Judge Owens thought the libra- 
rians and assistants should get as much 
pay as school teachers as they worked 
harder and longer and their work was 
on the whole as important. 

Professor Ernest Bruncken of the 
State Library who was present, dis- 



cussed the methods of getting proper 
men and women for librarians, and the 
sort of persons necessary, saying that 
duties of the position demanded char- 
acteristics which could not be deter- 
mined by any certificate of examination* 
He urged the association to determine 
the kind of people needed l)efore going 
to the legislature with a bill for certifica- 
tion of librarians. 

Professor Edgar L. Larkin of the Mt. 
Lowe Observatory library, made rather 
a humorous speech, saying that his li- 
brary had no building, fuel or lighting 
expenses, paid no salaries and loaned no 
books. It received about one book a 
day and tons of magazines and pam- 
phlets during a year. There was once 
a novel there. It was David Harum, 
but it was loaned during the Professor's 
absence and had never been returned. 
"The only novel I ever read," said the 
gray haired scientist, with a compre- 
hensive bow to the audience of women 
"was 'She'." 

The ladies applauded. 

Secretary Anna Meeker of the Pasa- 
dena library said they had found out 
how to get what the library needed 
from the city, and that way was to have 
the mayor a member of the library 
board. Mrs. Meeker paid Mayor Ear- 
ley a compliment as to his efforts and in- 
terest in the library here and the mayor 
blushed. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

About half past two, the association 
convened again and Professor A. L. 
Hamilton, Supt. of Public Schools deliv- 
ered the following address on "Co-oper- 
ation Between the Library and the 
schools": 
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I consented to speak oa this subject 
because I wish to assist in forwarding a 
good cause. I am coosrinced that the 
library is in only the preliminary stage 
of its career 6f usefulness, and that the 
school has not yet begun to realize in 
many places what the public library can 
do for it, 

At present it is quite certain that the 
library exists primarily as aa education- 
al factor foi: those who have passed the 
school age, but to make itself most effic- 
ient it must have created in the great 
mass of people the library habit long be- 
fore they pass out from the influence of 
the school, that is to say, if the people 
are to use the library as it should be 
their privilege to do, the young people in 
the schools must be educated to use it 
there, and to use it for something more 
than its light literature, to while away 
the time. Students should be made ac- 
quainted with library methods and thus 
be able to avail for themsielves the a&. 
sistance of the library in their school 
work. To this end it is necessary that 



teachers shall have a working knowledge 
of the library. 

This wider work which is accomplished 
where right relations exist between the 
library and the school takes the library 
into the school in a very definite way 
and through the school touches the peo- 
ple of the community in a way that it can- 
not when confined to the limits of the li- 
brary walls. To do this effectually the 
Board of Education furnishes the room 
and its equipment in the school building, 
the library, etc.. Board furnishing the 
books, periodicals, librarian, etc. , The 
library staff gives talks to the pupils and 
confers with the teachers and principals. 
Monthly bulletins are issued for the use 
of the schools, by the library. The 
school library rooms are open at inter- 
vals during the summer for distribution 
of books, besides the regularly established 
books in each building,'traveling libraries 
are sent out. Principals send to the li- 
brary the names of pupils who have left 
the schools, and they are followed up 
with a personal letter and circular from 
the library. 

The Convention then adjourned sine 
die. 
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Factory, Sonth San Pranciaco City Yard, iSth and Diviaion Sts. 

San Mateo County 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAi;. 
Phone Varket 1730 
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FOE SALE CHEAP 



Watrous Gasoline Fire Engine 

(second hand) 

This engine has never been used except for practice purposes 
and is as good as new. The reason for selling is because the 
town has a new municipal water system which gives ample fire 
protection and sufficient water pressure direct from the mains 
and has no use for the engine. 

For price and terms address, 

H. A. MASON, 

MOUNTAIN YinW, CAI,. 
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Wood Pipe 

Made from California Redwood or 
Selected Puget Sound Yellow Fir 
San Francisco Office, 301 Market St. 



NATIONAL 
WOODPIPE.CO 

Woodward Patent Machine Banded 
Wheeler Patent Continuous Stave 
Bored Wood Water Pipe 

Iros Anj:ele8 Office, Sixth and Mateo Sts. 
Puget Sonnd Office, Olympia, Wash. 



A Booklet: *'The Whole Story About Wood Pipe," Mailed Free Upon Request. 
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R. S. CHAPMAN 



.CONTRACTING . 



Fire Department and Fire Protective Engineer 

Manufacturer and Sales Agent for 
Fire Department Machinery, Apparatus, Hose, 
Tools and Supplies 

FIRK HYDRANTS 

Of several approved styles, including the California Standard 
Type (as per cut) made in our San Francisco factory. 

Write for details and prices. 

Office, Factory and Salesrooms: 33, 35, 37 Clementina St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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PROPSSSIONAI/ CARDS. 

WILLIAMS & BELSER 

GBNBRAX CONTRACTORS 



Builders of GAS AND WATER WORKS, SUBWAYS. 

PAVEMENTS, SEWER SYSTEMS, EI.EC- 

TRIC PI^ANTS, CANAI«S. ETC. 

Office: Room,'4i4 Hayward Building (now Kohl) 4th Floor 
San Pranciaco, Cal. 

H. A. MASON 

ATTORNBY-AT-l,AW 

Municipal Corporation l,aw a specialty 

Mountain View, Cal. 

D. BROMFIELD, C. E. 

Municipal and Sanitary Engineer 
Plans and estimates furnished for 
Sewer Systems, Bridges, Water Works, 
Mill8 Btiilding, San Francisco. 

C. E. MOORE, C. E. 

(Mem. Am. Soc. C. E.) 
ConflttltiJiflr Btiflrlneer for Water Works, Pumping 
Plants, Electric Lighting Plants. Sewerage Systems 
Steel Construction. 

Home Address, Santa Clara, Cal. 

THOS. N. BADGER; 
— Civil Engineer and Surveyor — 

Ten years of successful Municipal 

Engineering experience 

ADDRESS — Box 9, Golden Gate Station, 
Oakland, Cal. 

JAMES STANLEY, 

Sausalito, Cal. 

Genera] Contractor. Municipal Construction a Spec* 
alty. Electric Light Gas and Water Plants. 

Books on Municipal Affairs 

Published by Macmillan Co. 
New York 

American Cities and their Problems (Wilcox) $1,35 

Municipal Public Works (Whcnery) 1.50 

Municipal Administration (Fairlle) 3.00 

Municipal Government in Continental Europe (Shaw) 2.00 

Municipal Government in England (Shaw) . 3.00 

American Municipal Problems (Zueblin) 1.25 

Municipal Ownership in Great Britain (Meyer) z 50 

On National Trading (Avebury) i 00 

Municipal Home Rule (Goodnow) 1.50 

Municipal Problems (Goodnow) 1.50 

Any of the Above can be Supplied 
by tlii8 magazine. 



GEO. HANSEN 

I/AMDSCAPB ARCHITECT 

Advisory Architect to park Commission^ Municipal- 
ties and Cemetery Associations. 

2705 Hearst Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 



John A. RoeWing's Sons Co. 

Worka: Trenton, New Jersey 

Manufacturers of 

IRON, srnnJt and coppj^r 

Wire and Wire Rope 



Bare and Insulated 
Electrical Wires and Cables 

Teles:raph and Telephone Wire 
InstilatCMTSy Brackets and Pins 

Wire Cloth and Netting 
Wire Nails, Barb Wire 



220 Second Street 

San Francisco, - 



Cal. 



313 First Ave.. South, - - Seattle. Wash 
First and Stark Streets, - - Portland Ore 
Cor. Requena and Alameda Sts - Los Angeles 



Hxperience 

Has taught that 

Manhole Covers 
Conduit Covers and Catch Basins 

Made by the 

Steigcr and Kerr 
Stove and Foundry Co. 

i8th and Polsom Sts., San Francisco 

ARB 

Better Designed. Better Cast Better Suit 

And are cheaper than other makes offered. Get 
blue prints before you specify. 
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Hercules Qas Hng^ine Works 

603 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 

GAS AND OIL BNOINKS 

For Pumping, Electric Light Plants, Etc.; i^h. p. to 500 h. p. 
N. B. — Clerks will please mail us clippings of all contract work. 



GEO. STONE. President NATHAN I.. BUhh, Vice-President MORRIS KIND, C. E. Sapt. 

Pacific Portland Cement Company 




OFFICII: .^ SwM S S jiCyW Manufacturers of 

8x7 Yan Ness Avenue 
San Francisco 

WORKS: 
Cement, Solano Connty 



Qoldeo date (eiiil 



California ^i^WMnQr Capacity 2300 Barrels per Day 



CITY STREET IMPROVEMENT CO. 

Bituminous Pavement ConstruAors 
and General Contractors 

Merchant Exchange Bviilding San Francisco 



J. A. Shepard, Secretary R. H. Pease, President C. P. Runyon, Secretary 

Portland, Ore. San Francisco 

GOODYEAR RUBBBlt CO. 

EXCLUSIVE PACIFIC COAST AGENTS FOR 

ISURSKA FIR13 nOSn CO'S l^URl^KA PARAGON FIRS HOSl^ 

RUBBl^R Bl^I^TING, PACKING AND .HOS13 
HIGH PRSSSUR]^ STl^AM AND CHEMICAI, I^NGINIS HOSB 
HOSl^ Rl^l^I^S AND RACKS, FIR]^ ]^XTINGUISH]^RS 
RUBBER MATS AND MATTING FOR STAIRS AND YESTIBUIrES 

GOODYEAR RUBBER CO. 



BROOKS'FOLLIS ELECTRIC CORPORATION 

527 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Phone Main 86z 

Postoria Lamps, Wiring Supplies, Kellogg Dynamos and Motors 

Telephones, Line Material, Stanley Meters, Engfineers and Contractora 

Mica, Micanite and Insulating material. Electrical Snpplies 

WRITE FOR PRICES AND DETAII^S 

When you want any of those little unheard of and unadvertised electrical fixtures for the Police Telegraph Pir 
Alarm System or your lighting works write us. We would like to receive notice of bids for all things technical 
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The Overland Limited 

HAS 

Electric Lights in Every Berth 



'The new composite-observation cars, train libraries (get 
catalogue from porter), excellent dining car service, the new 
luxuriously appointed stateroom drawing room cars, and the 
courtesy of the attendants make this one of the finest trains in 
America. 

The magnificent scenery of the Sierra Nevada and Rocky 
Mountains, and the novelty of crossing the great Salt lake by 
rail add to the enjoyment of the trip, and make it one of unusual 
interest. 

San Francisco to Chicago in less than three days. 
Full particulars of any agent 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC 



STREET SIGNS 

DOG AND WAGON LICENSES 

MANUFACTDRBD BY 

PATRICK & CO. 

XI1-113 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 



Use Yates' Paint 

On all Public Work. 

It is DURABLE. 

Manufactured in 

San Francisco, at 39 Steuart Street. 



BRTTTON & REY 

Lithographers 

*=====* 
anii Engravers 

Our Municipal Bonds are always 
Satisfactory 

SEND FOR SAMPLES 

525 Commercial St., San Francisco 



When writing to advertisers mention this magazine 
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I GOOD ROADS AND STREETS 

^ Necessary Tools for Construction and Maintenance 

of Good Roads and Streets, Consisting of 

g 

i 

Ati8tiii & Western Road Machines r^S 

^ Blevating Graders, Rollers, Plows 2 

SZi Wheeled and Drag Scrapers 

^ . Rooter Attachments for Oiled Roads ^ 

Rock Crushers both Jaw and Gyratory Type :rS 
^ Street Sweepers, Sprinklers, ^levators and Screens ^ 

^ Agents for Both the Austin and Western Companies 3 
p HENSHAW, BULKLEY & CO. ^ 

^ zozo WASHINGTON • OABXAND, CAI,. ^ 

Catalogues and Estimates cheerfully given upon application 



Water Works 
Pumping Machinery 



g — ^ Many of our High Head Series Centrifugal Pumps are 

- being operated by Municipal Water Works. 

Write for Catalogue W. W. 

BYRON JACKSON MACHINE WORKS 

411 MARKBT 8TRBBT, SAN PRANCI8C0. 



Carnegie Brick and Pottery Co. 



Architectual Terra Cotta 
Hollow tile Fire Proofing 
Semi-Dry Pressed Brick 
Terra Cotta Chimney Pipe* 
Brick and Tile Mantels 
Flue Linings 
Urns and Vases 
Flower Pots 



VITRIPIED BRICK 
PAVING BRICK 
FIRS BRICK 
PIRIS TlLn • 
FIRS CI/AY 
FIRS BRICK DUST 
DRAIN TlhlS 
ACID TARS 
ACID PIPITS 
ACID BRICKS 



All Kinds of 
Vitrified Salt Glazed 
Sewer Pipe 

Factory: 
Tesla, Alameda Co., Cal. 

Tarda: 
San Francisco, Oakland. 
Berkeley, San Jose 



Main Office: 3«8 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAI^. 




Continuous 
Wooden Stave 
Pipe 



Distinctive Features 

lyow Cost and I/ong lyife 



Manufacturers oi 

RBDWOOD Oily AND WAXIER 
ROUND HOOP TANKS 
Of All Sizes 



Write for Catalogue and Estimates 

Excelsior Wooden Pipe Co. 

8 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 




C. F. WEBER & CO. 

524-526 Market Street, San Francisco 
210-212 N. Main Street, Los Angeles 

School and Church Furniture 
School Supplies 

Bank, City Hall and 
Court House Furniture 




th^ trac^ Engineering Co. 

151-153 Fremont St., San Francisco. 

Design and Erect Complete High Grade Power Plants, make Economy 
Tests, Re-design and Improve Existing Plants to get the Highest 
EflSciency, Plans and Estimates. 

General Municipal Engineering 

Xemporary Office! 419 lotti 9treet, Oatclaad 
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Petrolithic PavementI Co. 
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Tamping^ Roller 



Methods of street and road construction are creating more 
interest among Engineers, Street Superintendents, Councils and 
the public in general than any other one issue. 

The interest taken in good road movement and the devel- 
opment of satisfactory methods of road improvement go far to 
show that these are days of progress. 

It has developed, from tests of several years wear, that the 
most prominent of all pavements is the Petrolithic Pavement, a 
California invention. This pavement has proved itself worthy 
of its rank among the older and more expensive pavements. 

Its principal advantages are first, its moderate cost; second, 
ease of construction; third, its wearing qualities; fourth, lack of 
dust, thereby saving sprinkling; fifth, cost of maintenance. 

Any city, town or county contemplating road or street im- 
provement, should make a thorough investigation of this sys- 
tem of paving. 

The Petrolithic Pavement Co., 236 Pacific Klectric Bld^., 
of Los Angeles, Calif., who manufacture the Rolling Tampers, 
the machine necessary to the construction of this pavement, 
will be glad to send literature on the subject and they will 
also be pleased to show many miles of Petrolithic Pavement 
laid on all soils. 




Combines all the Good Qualities of Modern 
Pavements and is within reach of all 
Communities. 



SOLID 
SMOOTH 
SANITARY 



Costs But Little More 
Xhan Macadam 



Write for particulars to 



IPACIFIC HASSAM PAVEMENT CO. 

732 Monadnock Building, SAN FRANCISCO 




FKLTON»S IMPROVED COUPLINGS 

For Sewer and 
^jjjj^^^gaa^^ V Conduit Rods 

Special TooU 
For Cleaning Seweis 
Write for Circulars 

BOYLE & LU EY CO., 732 Monadnock Bnilding, San Francisco, Cal. 
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P. F. Dundon San Francisco Iron Works 

Temporary Office; Oak and Filmore Sts. Sanitation Department: 

223-225 Polsom St., San Francisco 



I Meldrum Garbag^e and Refuse Destructors 



Perfect Combustion — Power from Waste. 

First Installation now Building Sacramento. 

Institutional Crematories Portable and Stationary Steam Disinfectora 

Sewerage Disposal — Septic Tanks Formaldehyde Disinfectors 

^ General l^ngineerbig Supplies for Municipalities 
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Articles of Association. 
I. 

The name of this organization shall be the 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA MUNICIPALI- 
TIES. 

II. 

The purposes of this orgauization shall be to 
promote systematic collections of information 
relating to municipal affairs; to foster the ex- 
change of suggestions between municipalities 
on matters of municipal interest; to propose 
and, so far as possible, influence legislation 
necessary to proper municipal administration 
and growth, and to generally interest the pub 
lie in and advocate all ideas tending to bring 
municipalities of California abreast of the bets 
municipalities of the Country. 

III. 

The regular annual meeting of this organ- 
ization shall be held at such place as may be 
determined by the annual convention of the 
League, on the second Wednesday of Decem- 
ber in each year, and special meetings at such 
places and times as may be determined by the 
Executive Committee. 

IV. 

The officers of this organization shall consist 
of a President, First and Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer, (whose duties shall 
be the usual duties of such officers), an Ex- 
cutive Committee of five, consisting of the 
President and Secretary, who shall be ex-officio 
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members, and three other delegates to the 
annual convention, of which committee the 
President shall be chairman; a Committee of five 
on Legislation; a Committee of five on munici- 
pal engineers, and a Judiciary Committee of five 
municipal attorneys; all such officers and com- 
mittees to be elected at the annual meeting of 
delegates and to hold office until their success- 
ors are elected and qualified; all to serve 
without compensation, except that the Execu- 
tive committee may allow a reasonable salary 
to the Secretary and such other employes as 
may be necessary. 

V. 

The duties of the Executive Committee 
shall be to call special meetings whenever, in 
their opinion, such meetings are necessary 
or whenever requested thereto, in writing, by 
the representatives cf five municipalities; to 
arrange places, programs and all other matters 
connected with the holding of regular and 
special meetings; to audit all bills incurred by 
the organizaiion, and all such bills shall be 
paid only upon the warrant on the Treasurer, 
signed by the President, or, in his absence by 
the chairman of the Executive Committee and 
Secretary, duly authorized by such Executive 
Committee. The Executive Committee are 
further empowered to maintain a headquarters 
and all necessary adjuncts thereto, and also to 
take such steps as may be necessary to prop- 
erly support the official organ of the League 
known as "California Municipalities." 

VL 

The duties of the Committee on Legislation 
shall be to keep a file of and carefully exam- 
ine all legislation affecting municipalities, 
which may be proposed at the sessions of the 
Legislature of the State of California; to put 
themselves in communication with all muni- 
cipalities of the State and invite from them 
suggestions as to needed legislation; to draft 
such bills relating to municipalities as they 
may deem advisable to recommend for passage; 
and to submit to the regular or special meet- 
ing reports of their labors and such recom- 
mendations as they may deem proper; all pro- 
posed legislation shall be submitted to the 
Judiciary Committee and approved by that 
Committee before recommended to this or- 
ganization. 

VII. 

The duties oi the committee of five muni- 
cipal engineers shall be to put themselves in 
communication with all the municipalities of 
the State, inviting correspondence with refer- 



ence to municipal improvements of all kinds 
and to report to the regular or special meet- 
ings results of their labors and such recom- 
mendations as they may deem proper, and, 
answer such questions within the province of 
municipal engineering as may be submitted to 
them by the League or any member thereof. 

VIII. 

The duties of the Judiciary Committee shall 
be to examine the report upon all legal ques- 
tions submitted to them by this organization 
or any member thereof or the Committee on 
Legislation. 

IX. 

Each city official of a municipality which is 
a member of this League shall, upon register- 
ing his name, at any regular or special meet- 
ing of the League, be entitled to take part in 
the proceedings. Each municipality shall 
have but one vote on all questions. 

X. 

This organization shall be composed of 
municipalities of the State of California who 
have signified their intention to become iden- 
tified with this League, and who have paid the 
annual dues hereinafter provided for, viz: 

For Cities having a population of less 

than i,ooo |io oo 

For Cities having a population of more 

than i,ooo and less than 3,000. . . . 30 00 
For Cities having a population of more 

than 3,000 and less than 10.000. . . 30 00 
For Cities having a population of more 

than 10,000 and less than 30,000. . 4o 00 
Cities having a population of more than 

30,000 and less than 15,000 50 00 

Cities having a population of more than 

150,000 60 00 

XI. 

Every person who has been an officer of this 
League, upon his retirement as an official of a 
municipality, shall become an honorary mem- 
ber of this League. The convention of the 
League may also elect any person as an honor- 
ary member of the League. Such honorary 
members may participate in the proceedings 
of the convention, but will not be entitled to a 
vote. 

XII. 

These a^rticles may be amended by a vote of 
two-thirds (^) of the municipalities repre- 
sented at any special meeting called for that 
purpose. 
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Thursday Evening Session. 

The President: We have with us 
this evening Mr. Ernest Bruncken, of 
the Legislative Reference Department 
of the State Library, and, although he is 
not upon our regular printed program, 
if there be no objection, Mr. Bruncken 
will be given the floor, and will address 
the convention upon matters of impor- 
tance in connection with the branch of 
the State Library over which he pre- 
sides. 

The Library as an Aid to Good 
Government. 

Mr. Bruncken: Mr. President and 
Gentlemen of the League: As the sub- 
ject of my address this evening has not 
been defined by the committee having 
the matter in charge, I have taken the 
liberty of choosing as such subject, "The 
Library as an Aid to Good Govern- 
ment." 

All of you are very familiar with the 
public libraries in your respective towns 
as a pleasant place for literary recrea- 



tion. Most of you are also aware that, 
the library is an important adjunct to 
the educational system of the State. 
But perhaps not all of you realize that 
there is another function perhaps the 
most important function of all, of both 
the city and state libraries, yet a func- 
tion which has not yet been developed 
as it should be, and that is, the library 
as a tool for the performance of the 
world's work, and particularly of the 
the work of government, municipal and^ 
state. It is upon that subject that I* 
shall address a few remarks to you. 

In this country and under our form 
of government, as you all know, we en- 
trust our public affairs, generally speak- 
ing, not to men who make it a life busi- 
ness. Government is not with us a pro- 
fession as it is with many of the other 
civilized countries of the world. We 
call men from private life, and trust 
them for a few years with the impor- 
tant functions of the various state and 
local administrations, and then allow 
them to retire to private life. Yet mu- 
nicipal government and state govern- 
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ment call for a great deal of special 
knowledge, as you gentlemen have 
found out, and I dare say to every one 
of you, when you first entered upon 
your duties, discovered, somewhat to 
your surprise, that there were a great 
many things which it was absolutely 
necessary for you to know, and yet 
with which you had not had an oppor- 
tunity to become familiar. Indeed, the 
very fact that you gentlemen are assem- 
bled here tonight, that you have formed 
a league for mutual profit and advan- 
tage, or, rather, for the advantage of the 
various communities which you repre- 
sent, shows that you know, that you 
realize, that there are a great many 
things which even the most experienced 
amongst you has not at his finger's ends 
as he would like to have them, but may 
learn from his associates. 

It is undoubtedly true that one of the 
very best ways of learning the art of 
municipal administration, as of learning 
everything else, is through practice and 
through personal association with -men 
who are experts in those lines. But at 
the same time, of necessity that per- 
sonal intercourse is limited. You can- 
not afford to spend a very large propor- 
tion of your time in such experience 
meetings as you are holding this week, 
yet there are many things that you 
ought to know. Now» I wonder whether 
all of you are aware of the fact that 
almost all of the things which come up 
in your practice and experience, as mu- 
nicipal officers, are found somewhere in 
print? And pretty nearly all the ques- 
tions that arise in your experience, the 
problems that you are asked to solve, 
have ^ presented themselves in a very 
similar form somewhere else, in some 
other city, at some other time, and that 
almost all of them have been recorded 
in print. 

It is the business of the library, first, 
to bring together in the collection all of 
these things that have so appeared in 
print, and that will be or may be made 
of practical usefulness in that same line 



of work. Secondly, it is the business of 
a well-conducted library to make those 
things accessible, and perhaps that is 
the most important part of it It is 
comparatively easy, with some little skill, 
with some little patience, and with a 
great deal of money, to collect a large 
library on all the various branches of 
municipal affairs. But in itself such a 
collection is of very little use to you in 
your actual practical work, because you 
have not the time to dig out these 
things that may be scattered, the in- 
formation that you want, which may 
be scattered through many volumes, 
through many files of newspapers and 
magazines. So the second function of a 
well-administered library is to get these 
things together, to make them accessi- 
ble, to have sets of indexes, and cards 
and various systems, the technicalities 
of which would be without interest to 
you, but which are very familiar to the 
men and women working in libraries, 
by which these things can be readily 
made accessible to you by which an 
answer to any question you may ask 
can be found for you in the shortest 
possible time and with the least amount 
of trouble and expenditure of time to 
you. 

That is a function which every local 
library, even the smallest library in the 
smallest town, can to some extent per- 
form. It is furthermore a function which 
it is the particular office of the State Li- 
brary, and again the particular office of 
the department of . the State Library 
which I represent, to do for you, 

I am afraid that heretofore the ma- 
jority of the local libraries in the State 
of California, and in other states (the 
State of California is not behind in that 
regard), has rather neglected this sort 
of work, not, let me assure you, because 
the men and women who are managing 
the libraries are not fully aware of the 
importance and necessity of such work, 
nor beceuse they are disinclined to take 
upon themselves the additional labor 
which is entailed thereby, but simply 
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because public o£Bcials and tbie general 
public wbom they represent have not 
demanded of them to any very great 
extent just such work. And one of the 
objects of my appearing before you to- 
night is to ask you to Remand of your 
librarians, of the trustees of your local 
libraries, that they should enter upon 
just that kind of work. The taxpayers 
of your cities, and you yourself as their 
representatives, have a right to demand 
of the librarian that she shall do, as far 
as the means at her disposal, and as far 
as her ability goes, this work which I 
have suggested. 

Let me assure you gentlemen that the 
work which they can do may be made 
of a very practical nature. Some of you 
may perhaps think that the books on 
municipal government that would be 
purchased by those libraries, and that 
would be collected and put at your dis- 
posal, are not of a practical nature. But 
that is very far from the truth. Some of 
you, I dare say, are aware of the amount 
of practical and serviceable literature 
which exists in your particular fields. 

I dare say that every engineer who 
may be present tonight knows of and is 
acquainted with the very considerable 
literature on municipal engineering. 
Your engineer ought to feel that, as he 
cannot himself personally purchase all 
these works that he wonld like to have, 
that he can go to the public library and 
expect to find those books there, and in 
his case he will probably require very 
little further assistance, as he knows the 
books and wherein to find the matter for 
which he is hunting. But there are 
many other similar branches of muni- 
cipal work where the librarian could do 
a good deal more* than simply get out 
the books; for instance, every library 
should endeavor to collect, as it may do 
without any considerable expense by 
the mutual courtesies of the various mu- 
nicipalities, let us say, a collection of 
Auditors' and Controllers' reports. Very 
often it may be desirable to know how 
things are done in our various sister 



cities, what the expense of a particular 
kind of work is, and with propej Con- 
trollers' reports that could be ascer- 
tained. But you would feel that the 
time which you have to expend in dig- 
ging out the particular facts that you 
desire from the columns and pages of 
tables, and the figures and statistics, 
could be spent to better advantage; that 
while you would like to have this in- 
formation at hand, you could not afford 
the time to search for it. Right there is 
where the function of the librarian • 
should come in. So in every other de- 
partment of municipal administration. 
For instance, if it is desired to draw a 
new building ordinance, or an anti- 
smoke ordinance, or any of the manifold 
regulations which you are constantly 
called upon to adopt, you all know how 
convenient it would be if you had three 
or tour samples from other cities at - 
hand, so that you could therefrom draw 
your own bill, with the necessary modi- 
fications. You all do it. I suppose every 
one of you trustees and mayors have on 
such occasions written to various cities 
and begged for information > If your li- 
brary was properly developed in this 
field, there would be no necessity for 
you to wait until you have received in- 
formation from other cities. All you 
would do would be to telephone to your 
public librarian and say to him, for in- 
stance, want to introduce a new 
building ordinance, and I want all the 
ordinances of other cities upon the sub- 
ject that can be had." And it would 
be the business of the librarian to send 
them over to you. You can all readily 
see how very convenient that sort of 
work can be made to you. 

A very ready objection to that sug- 
gestion is that in the smaller towns, at 
least, you cannot afford to have such a 
library system; you have only a small 
collection, and cannot afford to have a 
larger one. Moreover, as is the case in 
very many cities, you perhaps have only 
a librarian and an assistant or two, or 
perhaps no assistant, and the young 
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woman who is managing your library is 
very busy with the work that she ordi- 
narily has in hand. That is, of course, 
so. It is only the larger cities that can 
really afford to do this sort of work. So 
here, particularly in the case of the 
smaller cities, is where the Legislative 
Reference Department of the State Li- 
brary jumps into the breach. That de- 
partment is organized primarily for the 
service of the Legislature and the State 
Government. Yet it is perfectly will- 
* ing, and has the means on hand, to assist 
in that same way every municipality 
throughout the State. So when you 
find that you cannot get the necessary 
information in your own library, sit 
down and write a note to the Legisla- 
tive Reference Department of the State 
Library at Sacramento, stating as plainly 
and as concisely as ytfn can, and still 
with all the necessary details, so that no 
time is wasted in asking further informa- 
tion what you want. Say, for instance, 
that you wished to find out what ordi- 
nances there are on some particular 
subject in other cities, either in Califor- 
nia or elsewhere in the United States. 
Within a few days you will get either 
the books from which you can find them, 
or you will find typewritten copies, 
whichever may happen to be the most 
convenient at the time. Or, if you want 
to know what we can give you with re- 
gard to, say, the amount of money that 
is spent for some particular purpose in 
various cities, write to us, and we will, 
as far as our means allow (our collection 
is not yet by any means perfect, and we 
have, of course, not every book or pub- 
lic document upon the subject, and I am 
afraid it will be years before we will 
have, yet we have quite a little collec- 
tion, and it is growing), and you will 
get an abstrs^ct of the information found 
therein. 

We are willing and ready and anxious 
to be of service to you in every way that 
our means allow. You will find that it 
will not be very often that we will have 
to tell you we are sorry we cannot help 



you out in that particular thing. But, 
of course, in order not to swamp us, we 
should like to have you always go to 
your local library first, and see whether 
anything can be done by them. In the 
future, I hope t^at this sort of work will 
develop in at least all the more impor- 
tant libraries in California to a greater 
extent than it is now. There is no rea- 
son why the larger cities, certainly Los 
Angeles, Sacramento, Oakland, San 
Jose, Berkeley, and so on, should not 
have their own legislative or municipal 
department with some one who makes 
it his special business to do just that 
kind of work employed in the library, 
just as the State Library has established 
such a bureau. While this work is new, 
still a number of cities throughout the 
country have already established such 
bureaus, such as Baltimore, Chicago, 
which does it in a little different manner 
than just suggested, but still does it ef- 
fectively, and the city of Milwaukee has 
an ordinance pending . for the establish- 
ment of such a department, and I have 
no doubt that the other large cities will 
fall into line, one after the other, in the 
establishment of municipal reference de- 
partments. 

Now, gentlemen, if this suggestion 
that I have here made to you impresses 
itself upon you as a practical one, if you 
see how the library can be made of use 
to yourselves, and of use in the further- 
ance of good government, in which we 
are every one of us interested, I want to 
ask you one thing in particular, and I 
address these words particularly to those 
of you who are mayors or trustees or 
councilmen, and thereby the represent- 
atives of the people who shape the poli- 
cies of your various municipalities: If 
you want the libraries to do this charac- 
ter of work, and if you want them to 
develop that function and make it of 
real use to you, of such use that you, 
after some years of experience with it, 
would not possibly do without it (and I 
am sure you will feel that way after a 
while), do not grudge those libraries the 
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necessary means with which to do the 
work. Yon do not expect to pave 
streets, yon do not expect to build sew- 
ers, yon do not expect to maintain a de- 
cent police and fire department, without 
paying for it. Do not imagine that the 
library can do this sort of work, or any 
other sort of work, without receiving the 
necessary appropriation for that pur- 
pose.* 

I know that some California municipal- 
ities are very liberal, indeed, in their ap- 
propriations for library purposes. But 
others are not. There are those that 
have not yet quite understood, have not 
yet quite comprehended, the important 
part which the library plays even in the 
older functions which it has assumed, 
and which may be made to apply in the 
future in the manner in which I have 
suggested, and in several other respects 
to which I need not refer. The libra- 
ries, in order to do that work, need 
money for two purposes. In the first 
place, they need to buy the necessary 
books, and you will find, gentlemen, 
that the kind of books that you will 
want cost a little more money than the 
novels that you now allow your libra- 
rians to furnish to young ladies; but 
probably this sort of books will also be 
more useful than the novels, although I 
have no objection whatevec to the read- 
ing of novels in their proper place. 
Secondly, you need money to pay de- 
cent salaries to your librarians. If you 
wish to have competent librarians, li- 
brarians who are 'not simply dummies 
who push books to you froih behind the 
counter, but young women who can do 
this work that I have outlined, who 
know what is in those books, who do 
not merely know the backs of them, 
and that is the kind of women that you 
need for that purpose, then you must 
pay them living salaries. You cannot 
get that sort of a woman to do that sort 
of work for $25.00 a month, and yet that 
is the salary that some California libra- 
ries pay their librarians. In referring to 
the librarian, I speak of her as a woman. 



because, like teachers, in nine cases out 
of ten librarians are women. The effi- 
cient librarian has to spend a good deal 
of her time and money in preparation 
for her work. She has to go to high 
school and she has to go four years to 
college, and then, after she has spent all 
that time and money, she will have to 
spend two years more at a more expen- 
sive college and a library school. After 
all that, it certainly seems to me that she 
is entitled to the wages that you pay a 
common laborer, and I am sorry to say 
that ordinarily your teachers and your 
librarians do not receive a salary equal 
to the wages of the common laborer. 
And that is nothing that the people of 
the State of California or of the United 
States need feel proud of. There is not 
in all this country a class of people more 
devoted to its work than those young 
women that work in our schools and in 
our libraries. The public school teach- 
ers and librarians are in love with their 
work, as a class, and two-thirds of the 
work they do is done for the pure love 
of it and without compensation. 

Before I close, gentlemen, let me re- 
peat to you that whenever you need any 
information on any of these matters re- 
lating to the various branches of muni- 
cipal government, and you cannot get it 
from your local libraries, even after you 
have stirred them up, and have told 
your trustees that you want that sort of 
books and that you want to have some- 
body who can point out the right place 
where you can find the information that 
you want — if, after you have done all 
that, you cannot get the information, 
write to the Legislative Department of 
the State Library at Sacramento, and we 
will do our best to give you the informa- 
tion desired. 

I thank you, gentlemen. (Applause.) 

Discussion 

Mr. Kirkbride: I would like to ask 
the gentleman to very briefly explain 
just how long that Legislative Depart- 
ment has been in vogue in the State Li- 
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brary, and as to about what equipment 
it has, in a general way, at the present 
time. 

Mr. Bruncken: It has been in exist- 
ence about three years. As to what 
equipment it has, that is rather difficult 
to answer. We would like to have a 
staff of ten or fifteen people there, and 
personally I have no doubt that we shall 
if the work develops. At present I have 
one assistant If you gentlemen fire so 
many questions at us up th^re that we 
can no longer properly do the work, I 
have no doubt that our trustees will find 
the means of increasing the staff. We 
have the whole State Library at our dis- 
posal, and, if necessary, we can draw 
upon the library of the two universi- 
ties, the State University and Stanford 
University. We also have blanks for 
similar work all over the country, we 
are constantly corresponding with them, 
and they with us. And with all of 
that, I think even with our limited 
equipment now, we would be able to 
satisfy the demands made upon us. 

Mr. Kirkbride;: Do you aim to keep 
all ordinances on hand? 

Mr. Bruncken: Among other things, 
we are collecting ordinances used in va- 
rious parts of the State. We have not 
a complete collection, but a very good 
collection, and have all the various state 
documents at our command. Among 
other things, we are making a scraps 
•book of various little occurrences all 
over the State, which often throw light 
upon the working of the ordinances. 
That is a very important thing. Some- 
times an ordinance looks fair upon its 
face and yet it does not work ju«t as its 
author or the legislative department of 
the municipaliiy intended. Very often 
we find in the newspapers from the 
various parts of the country references 
to the way in which the ordinances 
work and criticisms of them, as, for in- 
stance, a discussion in some town upon 
the subject. Those scrap-books are all 
indexed so that we can very quickly 
find any such reference and its bearing 



upon a subject. All of that sort of work 
we are ordinarily able to do, and to give 
you a whole lot of information that you 
cannot under ordinary circumstances 
gain in any other way. 

The Secretary: I want to indorse 
everything that Mr. Bruncken has said 
and to emphasize the fact that muni- 
cipal officials can get a very great deal 
of very valuable information by corre- 
sponding with Mr. Bruncken, as I have 
personally found. I think his sugges- 
tion is eminently wise« that at least 
every city of importance ought to estab- 
lish its own reference department, and 
make it complete so far as it possibly 
can. Chicago has built up a municipal 
library of four or five thousand vol- 
umes, besides innumerable tracts, pam^ 
phlets and magazines relating to muni- * 
cipal government. The city of Baltimore 
about six months ago established its 
municipal library department, and, as 
Mr. Bruncken says, Milwaukee is now 
establishing one. In my opinion, it is 
only a question of time before all the 
important cities will have their reference 
department, where they can find the 
information desired upon municipal top- 
ics. To illustrate: ,If you come here 
and attend a convention, the proceed- 
ings are published and have been so 
published for the last ten years. The 
Saate Library has nearly a complete file, 
and nearly every library in the State oif 
California has a complete file of nearly 
all the transactions of this League. In 
a proper system, all those subjects are 
indexed, aifd in a properly conducted 
library, the librarian cau turn and in a 
very few minutes find out if we have 
ever discussed a particular question at 
any of our League meetings, and ex- 
actly what was said. There are now 
fifteen or twenty state institutions simi- 
lar to this League. Most of them have 
their proceedings published. We have 
a national organization. In fact, two or 
three national organizations are discuss- 
ing those things, and their proceedings 
are published. The public libraries have 
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them, and when they get a nnmber or a 
book containing such proceedings, they 
take and index, not the book itself, but 
all the subjects in the book, so that at 
any time you want to look up any sub- 
ject, they will pull out a drawer and 
look over the cards, and there they are 
all arranged for you, so that you can 
tell in what books, and in what parts of 
the books, and whereabouts on the 
shelves, the information can be obtained. 
In my judgment, it is something that is 
going to be more and more necessary as 
the science of municipal government 
grows. 

On motion of Mayor Early, seconded 
by Supervisor Brenner, a unanimous 
vote of thanks was tendered by Mr. 
Bruncken for the very able and inter- 
esting presentation of the subject chosen 
for his address. . 

Mr. Allen, of Pasadena: In connec- 
tion with the remarks of Mr. Bruncken 
and our secretary, I desire to state that 
the American Society of Municipal Im- 
provement has very recently established 
what is known as a clearing house of 
municipal papers, wherein members of 
the society may obtain from the secre- 
tary information concerning all muni- 
cipal affairs. The scheme has not been 
fully perfected, but it is being carefully 
worked out and will become more nearly 
perfect as time goes on. 

The Secretary: The city attorneys at 
their session yesterday adopted a reso- 
lution appointing a committee to arrange 
for a clearing-house system of ordi- 
nances, that is to say, they want to have 
all of the city attorneys and city clerks 
send to the secretary of this League, as 
I remember it, a certain number of cop- 
ies of every ordinance that is passed, 
with the expectation that the secretary 
will file them away and index, so that 
at any time any other city attorney or 
city clerk or city oflScial wants copies of 
ordinances on any given subject, can 
write to me and obtain them. If this 
plan can be carried out, I think we will, 
in a very short time, have a very nice 



collection of ordinances. I had quite a 
collection before the fire, but I hadn't 
them catalogued and indexed, as I would 
have done soon but for the fire, which 
relieved me of the duty. Since the fire 
I have again attempted to gather up a 
library and more or less material, and as 
soon as I get enough to ipake it an ob- 
ject, I shall go to work and catalog 
them. The section of city attorneys is 
also formulating plans for the collection 
of decisions of superior courts, which 
are frequently final, as you know, and 
are good law upon the subjects which 
they embrace, and it is desired that the 
city attorneys will furnish the secretary 
with at least syllabi oi such superior 
court decisions as bear upon matters of 
municipal government and as are final, 
with the. idea that we may index and 
publish them. 

Revenue and Taxation and the 
Pending Constitutionai, 
Amendment. 

The President: The main topic for 
discussion this evening is Revenue and 
Taxation, and I will call upon Doctor 
Nichols, of Oceanside, to open the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Nichols: The proposed Amend- 
ment to the Constitution in regard to 
Revenue and Taxation, which we are to 
discuss, is the result of the labors of a 
Commission appointed March 20, 1905, 
and consisting of Senators Curtin and 
Ward and Assemblymen McCartney and 
Treadwell. In addition to these gentle- 
men, the Governor appointed Prof. Carl 
C. Plehn, of the State University, as an 
expert to assist them in their work. 

This Commission considered the sub- 
ject for nearly two years, and issued a 
report of their deliberations, in which 
they submitted the form of the proposed 
amendment. This was considered by 
the last Legislature and approved by 
them, and we are to vote on it at the 
next general election. 

The subject is such a broad one that 
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no detailed treatment is possible in a 
short paper. The extent of the deliber- 
ations and investigations of the Commis- 
sion may be inferred from the fact that 
their report is a good-sized pamphlet of 
about 300 pages. After this exhaustive 
examination of the subject, it might 
seem presumptions for one to question 
the wisdom of their conclusions. How- 
ever, in conversation with a member of 
the Commission and also with a member 
of the Committee on Taxation of the 
last Legislature, I was informed that 
the question as to how the amendment 
might aflPect the cities of the State was 
never discussed. This, therefore, would 
seem the proper place to start this dis- 
cussion. 

The statements of the Commission 
. that the present method of taxation is 
inadequate and full of inequalities; that 
many forms of property escape taxation 
and that others pay more than their 
share; that the present system puts a 
penalty on honesty and pays high pre- 
miums for dishonesty, are undoubtedly 
only too true. Whether the remedy 
they suggest will be effective in reme- 
dying these evils is a pertinent ques- 
tion. 

The purpose of the proposed amend- 
ment may be broadly stated to be as 
follows; 

First, separation of state from local 
taxation as to sources of revenue. 

Secondly, in order to accomplish this, 
all taxable property in the State is to 
be separated into two classes. 

(a) The first class is to consist of rail- 
roads, street railways; express com- 
panies; car companies; telegraph and 
telephone companies; capital stocks of 
banks and all corporate franchises. 

(b) The second class, all other prop- 
erty not mentioned above. 

The first class, which for convenience 
may be called the corporations, will pay 
a certain percentage of their gross in- 
come to the State. This amount is to 
be paid "in lieu of all other taxes ex- 



cept on property not necessarily used in 
the operations conducted by the com- 
panies. The counties and cities would, 
therefore, be forbidden to tax this class 
•of corporations." This means, that, 
from the present cit}' assessment, we 
would have to deduct the amount now 
assessed to the enumerated corporations. 
How will this affect your city? 

I am^ told by our Assemblyman, Mr. 
Johnson, that the Assembly Committee 
on Revenue and Taxation had a table 
prepared showing how the proposed 
change would affect the counties, and, 
according to his recollection, there were 
only three or four adversely affected. 
Whether this will hold true in regard to 
the cities can only be determined by the 
preparation of a similar table. I sug- 
gest, therefore, that our able and ener- 
getic secretary be requested to ask for 
this information from all of the cities and 
tabulate the result. It will take a great 
deal of time and patience to obtain 
these reports for several reasons, chief 
among them being the fact that part of 
the necessary information must first be 
obtained from the county assessor. 

I suggest the following line of in- 
quiry: 

1. County valuation of your city, ex- 
clusive of corporations named. 

2. City valuation of the corporations 
named. 

3. Loss of revenue to your city which 
the corporations now pay. 

4. Amount of state tax your taxpay- 
ers, in the city, would save. 

5. Amount gained or lost by the tax- 
papers. 

6. City valuation, exclusive of cor- 
porations named. 

7. Total tax necessary to be raised. 

8. Rate necessary to raise this amount, 
taking the figures of 6 and 7. 

9. Per cent of increase compared with 
the present rate. 

Applying the above data to Ocean 
Side the result would be as follows: 
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County valnation, omitting corpo- 

tions named — ..$218,419 00 

City valuation of the corporations 

named 77i775 00 

Loss of revenue, at present city rate Ii5i7 22 
State tax saved by city taxpayers. . 97i 98 

Amount lost by taxpayers 545 , 24 

City valuation, exclusive of corpora- 
tions named 49^1568 00 

Tax necessary to be raised 10,963 00 

Rate necessary to raise this amount, 
$2.23, or an increase of a little more 
than 14 per cent, our present rate being 
$1.95. 

. In some cities the proposed new plan 
would probably result in an actual sav- 
ing to the property owners, but in many 
otb*ers the result would be the same as 
in Ocean Side. In all cities, however, 
it would result in a loss of revenue 
which we now receive and which would 
have to be made up in some way, either 
by increasing valuations or raising the 
tax rate. 

I have. confined my remarks on the 
amendment to the manner in which it 
appears to aflfect cities only, as a general 
consideration of the subject would lead 
us too far. It would seem, however, 
that if these corporations escape all 
county and city taxation, as well as all 
taxation for local improvements, such as 
special school taxes and school bonds, 
that the ordinary taxpayer would cer- 
tainly pay more taxes than he does at 
present. (Applause.) 

Mr. Kirkbride: May I ask what the 
total assessed value of Ocean Side is at 
the present time? , 

A. $561,000, the city valuation. 

The President: I understand that 
Senator McCartney is present, and as he 
is a member of the committee upon the 
subject, we should like to hear from 
him. 

Senator McCartney : I appreciate very 
much, Mr. President, the opportunity of 
saying a few words to you tonight. In- 
deed, Professor Plehn, of the State Uni- 
versity, who is secretary of the Com- 
mission on Revenue and Taxation, 
particularly requested that I should be 



present at your meeting, and tell you 
something about the proposed new sys- 
tem. Of course, I do not pretend to -be 
able to tell you all about taxation in this 
State, or anywhere else. It is a very 
broad subject, and one that nobody, I 
think, is thoroughly qualified to give an 
absolute opinion upon. 

It is generally conceded by all writers 
on economics that such a thing as a per- 
fect system of taxation is an impossi- 
bility. But that our present system can 
be bettered, there seems to be very little 
doubt. I will tell you something about 
the proposed constitutional amendment 
and the two governing features of it. 
The first and most prominent features 
of the amendment is to make the great 
public utility corporations of the State 
pay their just share of the taxes. I am 
not a knocker of corporations. I believe 
the proper way to deal with them is to 
regulate them and control them. Wbat-r. 
ever right any corporation has to do 
business in California is granted by the 
State, and they should certainly be> 
amenable to the laws of the State and to 
a proper regulation and cpotroL > . 

•In the new constitutional, amendment, 
it is proposed to make the public utility 
corporations pay some $4,000,000 mpre 
per annum than they have ever paid 
heretofore. That is the first thing 
gained. The second proposition is, that 
our present system of taxation is obso- 
lete and discriminating,. and that by the 
change proposed at least something will 
be gained in that direct iaui At the same 
time counties and municipalities will 
control their own systems of taxation, 
and it will be entirely a local matter 
with each. . ... 

As stated by Doctor Nichols, for the 
purpose of bettering- the tax system of 
this State, and to correct the evils exist- 
ing in the same, the session of the Leg- 
islature of 1905 created a Commtssion on 
Revenue and Taxation in California, 
consisting of four members of the Leg- 
islature, and the Governor of the State 
who was made ex-officio chairman of 
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the Commission. The act creating the 
Commission provided that the Commis- 
sion shoujd select an expert on taxa- 
tion, and that the Commission should 
investigate the tax systems of California 
and report to the Legislature the best 
method of revising the same. This was 
thought necessary in view of the fact 
that the present system of assessing and 
collecting taxes is old, out of date, and 
obsolete, not having been changed in 
any material . respect since California 
was admitted into the Union; that mod- 
ern times and conditions had outgrown 
this old system of taxation, and that it 
was full of inequalities, and that under 
this system scarcely a dollar of taxes 
could be collected in the State without 
discriminating one way or another. 

I shall attempt no technical discussion 
of our tax system, but will simply en- 
deavor to show some of the faults and 
inequalities of the present tax system, 
and, second, to attempt to set forth some 
of the remedies that the Commission has 
reported. In general, the present sys- 
tem of taxation does not meet the de- 
mands made upon it, as it is antiquated 
and has never been revised to keep pace 
with the modern system. It is full of 
inequalities which impose a handicapon 
the growth of the State, a handicap 
which only the vigor and inexhaustible 
energy of the people can carry; and 
California, though it occupies the front 
rank in other modern systems of state 
government, is wofuUy deficient in its 
tax system. The inequalities which at- 
tach to our tax system destroy our in- 
dustries and prohibit a successful devel- 
opment of our resources. They especially 
place an undue burden upon agriculture, 
the foundation of our wealth, the one 
industry which most fully exploits the 
great natural resources of the State. 

For example, the average taxes paid 
by farmers in California are equivalent 
to an income tax of lo per cent. This 
is in wide contrast with many other in- 
dustries; for instance, the tax paid by 
manufacturers, which amounts to only 2 



per cent on income, and persons engaged 
in agricultural pursuits with an average 
yearly income of, say, $500.00, pay 
$50.00 per capita per annum in taxes, 
and the person engaged in manufactur- 
ing, with an average annual income of 
$870.00, pays only $17.50 per capita per 
annum; and I may instance the free- 
holder in the city of Los Angeles, who 
pays $50 odd per annum on his home, 
when the same, if rented, would not net 
him $400.00 per annum; showing that 
he pays 12 per cent of his income in 
taxes on his property. Our chief tax in 
this State, called a "general property 
tax," has, in fact, become a real estate 
tax almost exclusively, while only 15 
per cent of the total taxes collected are 
levied on personal property, and the 
amount of personal property on the tax 
roll today is hardly above what it was 
in 1870, while money and credits escape 
taxation almost eiftirely. 

Doctor Nichols has stated . that the 
Commission on Revenue and Taxation 
have not collected data sufficient to give 
out any information upon the loss or 
gain of cities by the proposed system.. 
We depend for all our data upon the 
information given us by assessors and 
tax collectors in the State, and the fig- 
ures we give you are based upon figures 
received from them. Take, for instance, 
San Francisco, our largest city, and the 
county and city occupy the same terri- 
tory. There is no doubt that San Fran- 
cisco has more public utility corpora- 
tions in proportion to the population 
than any othef city in the State of Cali- 
fornia. It has a vast amount of street 
railways, some fewsteamrailways. There 
are the richest banks in the State located 
there; Wells, Fargo and Company's Ex- 
press is there, and there are many other 
public utility corporations. Taking San 
Francisco as an example, the difference 
between what San Francisco pays into 
the State Treasury on the rate levied 
by the State for taxes, and what it re- 
ceives from the public utility corpora- 
tions in San Francisco (and, mind you* 
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that Washington Dodge is the assessor 
there, and he has the reputation of 
being one of the best assessors in the 
State), according to the figures here, is 
$1,615,000. 

Q. What does that represent? 

A. The general taxpayers will gain 
that by this system. 

Q. If this change is made? 

A. Yes, if this amendment is adopted. 

Supervisor Brenner: How do you 
figure that? 

A. In this way: The taxes which 
any county pays into the State Treasury 
are paid by direct levy of a certain rate 
which in 1905 was 49 cents, and this 
year I think it is pretty close on the 
$100. The diflference between what they 
pay into the State Treasury and what 
they will lose by not being able to assess 
the public utility corporations, is $1,6 15,- 
000; or, in other words, the tax collector 
of the city and county of San Francisco 
collects just that much less from the gen- 
eral taxpayers of San Francisco. The 
amendment deprives San Francisco of 
the right to tax the public utility corpo- 
rations doing business there, so that, if 
adopted, San Francisco will no longer 
collect any taxes from them; but, at the 
same time, will relieve San Francisco of 
the necessity of paying any state taxes. 
In other words, they are a gainer to the 
extent that I have mentioned. . 

Then take Los Angeles. If I remem- 
ber rightly, I believe that about two- 
thirds of the assessed value of the county 
is located in the city, on the county as- 
sessor's figures. The gain to Los An- 
geles county will be something over 
$600,000. And I da not believe there 
is a city in Los Angeles county that will 
not be benefited by the passage of the 
amendment. We have the data hereon 
counties, all compiled, and it shows a 
uniform gain to them. Everybody is 
treated alike — it effects the general prop- 
erty taxpayer who resides in the city 
just as much as the farmer. 

Our laws, at present, in regard to the 
taxation of this class of property, are 



full of absurdities, and utterly unen- 
forcible. National banks pay no taxes 
at all» except on real estate, in the State 
of Californis; and State commercial 
banks, subject to our tax laws, are badly 
handicapped by the untaxed national 
banks, and many of these have become 
national banks, probably because of the 
reason that they would not then be sub- 
ject to taxation, and the remaining State 
commercial banks, to live at all in the 
face of this competition, are forced to 
avoid taxation whenever possible, and 
are further hampered in their invest- 
ments by the unwise tax laws, while 
savings banks, which harbor the sav- 
ings of the workers, and which are in 
many states granted rebates from taxa- 
tion on that account, are the only class 
of banks which pay their full quota of 
taxes. 

Many of the inequalities of our sys- 
tem of taxation are supposed to be re- 
moved by a board of equalization, which, 
in fact, does not equalize, and which, in 
the nature of things, could not equalize. 
While these boards have probably done 
their full duty, and have exhausted 
their best efforts at equalization, there 
are many inequalities still existing be- 
tween real estate and personal property; 
between different classes of personal 
property; between county and county; 
between man and man; between neigh- 
bor and neighbor; all of which are rare- 
ly, if ever, removed, and more often in- 
tensified by the so-called equalization. 
The Original inequalities in assessments 
are intensified by the constant piling up 
of tax on tax on the same basis. For 
instance, if a city has a rate of $1.00, 
which may be ^'reasonable enough," 
there often comes on top of that a 
county tax of another $1.00, a few spe- 
cial school taxes, or a sewer tax, or a 
tax for bonds, or a levee tax, or other 
taxes for internal improvements, until 
the faults of any inequalities in the 
original assessment have been multiplied 
anywhere from two to fivefold. Aggre- 
gate tax rates falling on the city prop- 
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erty range from $1.65 per $100 to $5.00 
per $100 of the assessed valuation. 
And, again counties with relatively un- 
developed resources very frequently 
have very high tax rates on relatively 
high valuations, while some of the rich- 
est counties in the State enjoy a low tax 
rate on low valuation. 

The present system of taxation takes 
the revenue derivable from large public* 
utility concerns, like railroads, which 
revenue by right belongs to the people 
of the State at large, and distributes it 
most inequitably among local divisions 
of the State, which have no proper 
claim to it whatever. 

The principal tax collected for State 
purposes is collected by fixing a flat rate 
on the total assessed valuation of each 
county in the State. As it is well known, 
the assessed valuation of each county is 
fixed by the county assessor and the 
board of equalization of the county, and 
the assessed valuation of the property in 
any two counties of the State are hardly 
similar, and it is' plainly to be seen that 
there is a discrimination between the 
different counties in paying the State 
taxes. Under the present system it is 
impossible to adjust the burden of taxa- 
tion equitably between different classed 
of corporations, or other classes of prop- 
erty. 

Our present system of taxation may 
be properly termed "a school of per- 
jury." It puts a penalty on honesty, 
and pays high premiums for dishonesty. 
Our present system is so embodied in 
our Constitution that it cannot be bet- 
tered without a constatutional amend- 
ment. The general property tax is the 
principal source of revenue for state, 
county and municipal purposes in Cali- 
fornia. It affords about 80 per cent of 
the entire revenues of the State. The 
State and counties together collect from 
this source alone over $25,000,000 per 
annum, and the cities collect over $12,- 
000,000 more, making, in all, approxi- 
mately $38,000,000 annually from this 
one tax. 



The tax for State and county purposes 
is based upon an assessment and valua- 
tion of property within the jurisdiction 
of the State, made annually, and part 
by the county assessors, and part by the 
State Board of Equalization. In many 
towns and cities of the State there is a 
separate assessment, or valuation, for 
municipal taxes. 

The total population of California in 
1905 was approximately 1,617,800; the 
total assessed valuation of property was 
approximately $1,624,991,742, and the 
per capita assessed valuation was ap- 
proximately $1,004, and the per capita 
tax on property was approximately 
$16.25. As near as could be ascertained 
at this time, the ttoal State revenue is, 
approximately, $9,538,621. Of this 
amount approximately $4,112,635 is col- 
lected by the State government and re- 
distributed in the different counties of 
the State for school purposes, leaving 
the true cash revenues required to run 
the State government per annum at ap- 
proximately $5,425,986. It will thus be 
seen that a vast amount of revenue is 
annually collected by the State, and the 
different subdivisions thereof, by what 
is called the general property tax, based 
upon an assessment and valuation of 
property within the jurisdiction of the 
State, with all of the inequalities and 
discriminations attached to such an anti- 
quated system of taxation. 

In accordance with the duties im- 
upon the Commission of Revenue and 
Taxation, the Commission, previous to 
the convening of the last Legislature, 
submitted to the people of the State of 
California, and the Legislature, its pre- 
liminary and final reports on the tax 
system of this State, and with these re- 
ports recommended a constitutional 
amendment, which was finally passed 
by the Legislature, and known as Sen- 
ate Constitutional Amendment No. i, 
and is now submitted to the people of 
the State for their adoption, or rejection, 
at the next general election in Novem- 
ber, 1908. The Commission was careful 
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not to inject into its report, or the Con- 
stitutional Amendment submitted, any 
new and untried schemes of taxation 
but it systematically gathered data from 
all the states of the Union^ and espe- 
cially those which have adopted the 
system of' the separation of the state 
from local taxation as the source of rev- 
enue. • 

It has been the aim and endeavor of 
the Commission to profit the Stat^ of 
California by the Experience of other 
and older states on the question of the 
best system of taxation ' and revenue. 
The first'Step to be attained to remedy 
and revise the old antiquated system of 
taxation of this State is a separation of 
local and state taxation. This implies 
that the State of California, for Stat6 
purposes shall collect its revenue from 
sources other than a direct levy on real 
and personal property of individuals, 
leaving the counties and cities of the 
State the exclusive right to tax such 
property for local purposes. This wiH 
take the burden ot direct taxation off 
real estate and save the owners of real 
estate, approximately, $4,000,000 annti- 
ally. To explain: Every county in the 
State of . California, with the exceptioii 
of' three or four, pay into the. State 
Treasury each year, upon levy made> for 
State purposes, more money.for tu pur- 
poses than counties <:ollect in taxes and 
pay into the county treasury from the 
public utility- corporations taxed in 
counties . 1 ► , 

The, excess of what the counties have 
annually paid into the State Treasury 
above what they receive into their own 
treasuries' from public utility corpora- 
tions taxed in the county is, approxi- 
mately, $4)000,000. The individual tax- 
payers in' LoGi Angeles county, if this 
system is adopted^ will annuaidy save 
$500,000. The proposition, to be plain, 
}s this; . iT><at the State governmept is to 
be. supportied wholly from an income tax 
laut by^t^^e State upon public utility 
corporations, such as steam and electric 
railw9(ys, heat and power plantsy 'insur- 



ance companies, express companies, tel- 
egraph and telephone companies, etc.^ 
etc., doing business in the State. 

The tax is a certain percentage, fixed 
in' this Constitutional Amendment, and 
if the people adopt it it is there to re- 
main until they see fit to change it. It 
is a certain percentage of the gross in- 
come of all said corporations. As to a 
railroad, it is figures by taking its entire 
milej9ge in- the State, and then as to a 
line or system which runs out of the 
State,' compare the portion in the State 
with that out of the State, upon a proper 
basis. ' We are at the present time pre- 
paring statutes to be introduced at the 
next session upon the proposition that 
this amendment shall carry, and we 
are going to- assess them in the same 
way, for fear that hereafter some com- 
pany might locate in this State and sell 
its power in some other State. Return- 
ing to the . subject, the State will collect 
of these concerns in the neighborhood 
of three or four millions of dollars more 
per annum than they have heretofore 
paid ' in taxes, by a system of taxation 
based upon a certain per cent of their 
gross income from operation, so effi- 
ciently fixed in the Constitution and by 
statute that there will be no (escape. 
This will result in relieving the indi- 
vidual general property taxpayers of 
the State from the payment of some 
three or four millions of dollars per 
annum. . 

. That'is, based upon the present valua- 
tion. California is developing. It is a 
great big State. Its resources are just 
beginning to open; and the older and 
richer the State gets, the more valuable 
will the present public utility concerns 
become, and the more shall we have in 
the State« So, as best we know at pres- 
ent, the growth of these concerns, , io 
number and size, will at least balance 
and'* equal, and probably more than 
equal, the increase in the needs of the 
State to properly support the State gov- 
ernment. 

It is plain to be seen that this system 
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will at once establish home rule in mat- 
ters of local taxation. It abolishes im- 
mediately any necessity for equalization 
.between counties, and cures the evils 
which State equalization fails to reach, 
thereby eliminating discrimination be- 
tween the counties. The"^ principle ap- 
plied to the subject selected for State 
taxation shall, so far as it is reached by 
the State, whether through its earnings 
or directly, be at the same time exempt 
from local taxation. This separation, 
while not a complete remedy, in and of 
itself, except for the evils arising from 
the burden of so-called equalization under 
the old system, opens a way for a proper 
classiGcation of the sublects of State taxa- 
tion, and makes it possible to tax each 
class with a greater approximation to 
equality than is possible without. 

Gentlemen, this is not a new idea, as 
proposed by this constitutional amend- 
ment. It has been in vogue in some 
States for years, and it has worked to 
the best advantage. Washington and 
Oregon today have Tax Commissions at 
work, and they are recommending to 
their legislatures the same character of 
method, and a great many of the Western 
States are considering the subject, and 
in all the Eastern States this system is 
being taken up. Even the State of Vir- 
ginia has had this system in use for some 
time. 

Supervisor Brenner: When you speak 
of corporations, as you have frequently 
in your address, I understand that you 
mean public utility corporations only? 

Senator McCartney: A tax on public 
utility corporations. There are other 
provisions in the act, and I am sorry 
that I did not bring it with me, so as to 
refer to them verbatim. Public utility 
corporations are the only class of cor- 
porations that the State reserves to itself 
the right to tax. 

Supervisor Brenner: Banks and in- 
surance companies are not public utility 
corporations? 

Senator McCartney: Yes; they do a 
public business. 



Supervisor Brenner: And do you in- 
clude national banks? 

Senator McCartney: Yes. 

Supervisor Brenner: But not manu- 
facturing concerns and private corpora- 
tions? 

Senator McCartney: No; they do not 
come in the same category. The argu- 
ment is that, inasmuch as the State 
grants the franchise, as to all of those 
corporations dealing in public business, 
they should be under the government 
control. Of course, this does not pre- 
vent the city from reserving to itself a 
certain right to receive a bonus or per- 
centage from a corporation to whom it 
grants a franchise. 

Supervisor Brenner: It would not, 
for instance, debar cities from licensing 
those corporations. 

Senator McCartney. No. It merely 
prevents the city or county from taxing 
them. 

The Secretary. The cities rights are 
reserved except as to taxing? 

Senator McCartney. Yes. 

The Secretary. Suppose the city 
charter calls for taxation on any kind 
of business. Would this nullify the 
freeholders' charter in that respect? 

Senator McCartney. Los Angeles 
county, for instance, in granting a fran- 
chise to some public utility corporations 
has exacted a certain per centage of 
their gross income for a certain number 
of years, practically an exaction for the 
good will in business that those corpor- 
ations have in the city. That remains 
still with the counties and the cities. 

Supervisor Brenner. Do the public 
utilities corporations of the city pay a 
state tax now? 

Senator McCartney. A very small 
one. That goes in with their other 
property tax, of course. 

Supervisor Brenner. Take for in- 
stance, the Pacific Electric Railway in 
Los Angeles and the United Railways 
in San Francisco. Do they pay a state 
tax now? 

Senator McCartney. They do not 
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now, and one of the objects of this now 
is to make them pay a state tax. 

The Secretary. They pay the same 
tax as any other individual. 

Senator McCartney. Yes, but they 
do not pay any state tax outside of what 
they pay in the county. It is the regu- 
lar property tax, just as with any other 
individual. 

Supervisor Brenner. And this pro- 
posed amendment is supposed to change 
that. 

Senator McCartney. Yes. The right 
of the city or county to levy conditions 
upon the granting of a franchise, such 
as by way of percentage of gross re- 
ceipts, is not touched by the amend- 
ment. The corporation will pay the 
state tax in addition thereto, but will 
not be subject to any tax by either city 
or county. 

Supervisor Brenner. What do you 
mean by control of public utility cor- 
porations? Do you mean that the 
authorities would have the right to look, 
over their books at any time and regu- 
late the profits that they make. 

Senator McCartney. Exactly and to 
provide penalties for not furnishing the 
proper information. 

Supervisor Brenner. Does a prece- 
dent exist for that in any other state? 

Senator McCartney. In several 
states. 

Supervisor * Brenner. Do I under- 
stand that the state regulates the' profit 
that the public utility corporation may 
make? 

Senator McCartney. They do not 
regulate the profits, no. The public 
utility corporation pays a certain per- 
centage of the gross income from oper- 
ation to the state. 

Supervisor Brenner. And they can 
make just as much as they please? 

Senator McCartney. Yes. 

Supervisor Brenner. Then the con- 
trol of the public utility corporation is 
simply and purely to enable the author- 
ities to check up as to whether or not 
they paid the amount agreed upon in 



the franchise. To that extent the 
authority aims to control it. 

Senator McCartney. All the state 
does by this amendment is to levy a 
percentage tax on public utility corpor- 
ations in the state, and make them pay 
it. 

Supervisor Brenner. I understood 
you in the early part of your address to 
say that the public utility corporation 
under this amendment would do busi- 
ness under the control of the state. I 
would like to know to what extent the 
authorities are to have control. 

Senator McCartney. All that we 
seek by this constitutional amendment 
is to place a percentage rate in the 
State Constitution that cannot be 
changed unless the people vote to have 
it changed, requiring the public utility 
corporations doing business in California 
to pay this percentage of .their income 
from operation into the treasury, and 
the Legislature is to provide the mean^ 
to get at the income for that, purpose. 
The Commission is now working upon 
the Legislative enactment to that end. 
The rates to be charged are fixed by 
other powers, under the constitution. 

The Secretary. To what extent will 
the adoption of this amendment inter- 
fere with the right of the municipalities 
to control or fix rates? 

Senator McCartney. That has been 
a subject of discussion, and it is our be- 
lief that it will not interfere at all with 
that right. In fact, I feel absolutely 
sure of it. 

The Secretary. That matter is not 
discussed in the report. 

Senator McCartney. No. In fact, 
we ar^ not changing the constitution in 
any other respect except upon this sub- 
ject of taxation. We do not deal with 
the right that any dty ha3 to do this or 
that with the corporation. The only 
e£fect of the amendment is that the 
state reserves to itself the absolute and 
exclusive right to tax public utility cor- 
porations, in return for which the state 
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is to levy no direct prdperty tax upon 
property in cities and counties. 

. The Secretary. Under this proposed 
amendtnent, if I understand it correctly; 
the state wfli be entitled to receive from 
the pnblit service corporations, the light 
and power corporations, street railroad 
dorporations, telephone Companies, and 
so on, this property tax." The control 
of those companies, so far as their rates 
are 'Conterned,' is now vested in the 
cities "and counties of the state by both 
cofastitutionai ^ind statutory provision, 
and as well by charter provisions. If 
the municipalities exercise their powers 
of regulating ratesj assuming that they 
should reduce the rates by that reduc- 
tion they will affect the amount of reve- 
nue, in the state. . Is that , your under- 
standing? 

Senator McCartney. Surely* There 
is no question about that. 

The Secretary. To what extent, 
then, would the state permit such re- 
duction of itsvowa revenues? The 
United StateS ' has never given to the 
states the right to. regulate any federal 
corporation in a manner to affect the 
national revenues. We.- cannot .tax a 
federal franchise, for instance, because 
it interferes with the sovereignty of 
the United States. , If the municipali- 
ties have no power to do towards the 
general government, it seems to me that 
the state might be very apt to deprive 
the municipalities of the yight to such 
cpntrpl and assume that duty to itself. 

Senator McCartney. That they can- 
not do unless the people vote ttem the 
power by way of constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Supervisor Brenner. This may not 
be entirely relevant, but there is one 
vfery important point relating to assess- 
ments that perhaps might be of interest 
to th^ assessors here, and it is somewhat 
by way of criticism of the present sys- 
tem of ^lssessing our merchants. I think 
the assessment should be on the basis 
of their actual net worth. Attending 
the session of the Clerks, Auditors and 



Assessors* Section this afternoon, one of 
the assessors stated that he had sent for 
the inventories of the merchants in his 
city and had assessed them forty per 
cent on those inventories. In other 
words, if a man had an inventory show*- 
ing $60,000 worth of merchandise on 
hand, he was assessed $24,000, regard- 
less of his net worth. Assume that 
that merchant had $40,000 of solvent 
book accounts, he would, then, have 
$100,000 of assets. If he were a man of 
good credit in the bank and mercantile 
world, he might owe $75,000 on that 
stock, which would then represent a 
net surplns of $25,000. That man 
would be assessed for all he was worth, 
practically, over and above his liabili- 
ties, or 100 per cent. Take another 
man with a $60,000 stock and: $100,000 
book accounts, making a total of $160,- 
000, and owing $50,000, he would have 
a net surplus of $110,000, and .yet be 
assessed only 40 per cent on his $60,- 
000, or about 20 per cent. Now, if I 
understand the purpose of the amendr 
ment we are discussing, it* is to use a 
just and equitable method of taxation. 
If that is so, it seems to me that there 
ought to be a change in. the method of 
assessment of merchants, and that as- 
sessors should aim to assess a man on 
what he is known to be worth, whether 
his indebtedness is in Southern Cali- 
fornia or New York. The basis of as- 
sessment of the first man just referred 
to should be $25,000, and of the second 
man $110,000. Inventories are very 
misleading when it comes to getting at 
the exact fact. For: instance a man 
may suffer on account of the - particular 
class of business in which he is engaged. 
If he is in the fruit business, that-is one 
thing. If he is in the ' wholesale dry 
goods business it is an entirely different 
thing. One. line of business may re- 
quire very long credits and another 
very short credits. And so, on. 

Senator McCartney. I think that all 
goes to show that an income tax is a 
more equitable and just system of taxa- 
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tton than the present system of assess- 
ment. One thing will be accomplished, 
if the amendments are passed, and that 
is that we shall not have so many differ- 
ent assessments of the same piece of 
property, and there will be no necessity 
of a man paying taxes in two different 
places, which is a waste of the tax- 
payer's time and money. 

Mayor Early. I do not quite under- 
stand how this new system will act 
with respect to the doing away with 
different assessment rolls for city and 
county. 

Senator McCartney. The reason the 
city taxes are not now collected on the 
county roll is that the county roll is not 
high enough to allow the cities to col- 
lect sufficient upon which to run the 
city government. Therefore the dual 
system of assessing and collecting taxes. 
If the reason for the rule of the county 
roll not being high enough to support 
the city be done away with, there will 
be no necessity for a dual assessment. 
Of course, it is for the interest of every 
community to have as low a tax rate as 
possible, especially here in California 
because of the inducement that is of- 
fered to people to come into our State 
and settle. So if you raise the assess- 
ment, the rate can be lowered. 

Mayor Early. But if the city assess- 
ment is raised, there being no incentive 
to raise the assessment of country lands, 
.then the city will pay an undue pro- 
portion of the county tax. 

Senator McCartney. The county as- 
sessment would be equalized by the 
board of supervisors. 1 think it could 
be easily arranged to have one assess- 
ment for both county and city pur- 
poses. The state being eliminated, 
there would be no equalization between 
counties, and the county assessor would 
have no incentive to make his assess- 
ment as low as possible. I have a tele- 
gram here from Professor Plehn, gentle- 
men, of the Commission, and it urges 
all the investigation possible of this 
subject. Professor Plehn has all the 
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statistics upon the subject and is thor- 
oughly familiar with it in all its bear- 
ings, and will gladly answer any ques- 
tions that may be put to him upon the 
subject. If Dossible, we would like to 
have the endorsement of this League 
for this amendment, and if you are not 
ready to do it this year, as I presume 
you may not be until you have looked 
into it further, we would like to have 
you meet next year early enough so 
that you can do it before election. That 
is the request Professor Plehn has made 
in the telegram to me. It is my impres- 
sion that if this amendment passes, as 
every locality is looking out for 
economy in taxation, that a great deal 
will be accomplished in the direction of 
saving money, making the assessment 
and collecting the taxes, having but 
one assessor and one tax collector. 

Mr. Kirkbride. One possible objec- 
tion to that is that it is not convenient 
for a man living in the country or in 
an outside city to go to the county seat 
to pay his taxes. 

Senator McCartney. That would not 
be necessary. It could be provided tha't 
he should get his tax bill and then pay 
it to his city treasurer, or to the •treas- 
urer of the nearest city. 

Mr. Nichols. Notwithstanding Mr. 
McCartney's statement of the effect of 
the proposed amendment, I think my 
figures plainly show that the people in 
Oceanside would lose by it. I do not 
wish to be understood, however, as 
either approving or condemning it. I 
think, however, that this League should 
investigate the matter thoroughly. I 
do not think we are in shape to approve 
it now. We should see how it will ef- 
fect the various cities that are members 
of this League. Let every man figure 
it out for his* own city. 

Mayor Hanford. Can you from mem- 
ory name some of the states that have 
adopted this general plan? 

Senator McCartney. Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Virginia. 

A delegate. I understand that Wis- 
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consin has gone back to the old system, 
so far as her railways are concerned. 

Mr. Kirkbride. As an instance, take 
the United Railroads of San Francisco, 
with a corporate franchise assessable, 
we will say, $20,000,000, and railroad 
roadbeds and rolling stock assessable at 
$3,000,000. Would this amendment 
stop the city from assessing the road- 
bed and rolling stock? 

Senator McCartney. The amend- 
ment takes over to the state the assess- 
ment of all the property used in oper- 
ating the utility, whatever it is, as well 
as the franchise. 

Mr. Kirkbride. Does that include 
real estate. 

Senator McCartney, It does not in- 
clude the real estate of banks. 

Mr. Kirkbride. Depot sites, for in- 
stance. 

Senator McCartney. If the depot 
site is part of the railroad trackage, it 
would include it. 

Mr. Kirkbride. And sidings and 
switches, and so on. 

Senator McCartney. The Supreme 
Court has decided that matter. But the 
banks that have real estate of their own 
in the cities would be taxed by the 
city. 

Mr. Kirkbride. Take the City of 
Richmond, where the Standard Oil 
Company, as I understand, pays three 
fifths of the entire taxes, it being a 
' common carrier. It would be shut out 
of all of that, would it not? 

Senator McCartney. I am in doubt 
as to just where the line would be 
drawn there. 

In opening the street in a town under 
the Vrooman Act, would the town have 
the right to assess the property of the 
railroad under that act for street im- 
provements as they have now. 

Mr. Bruncken. This amendment, if 
you will pardon me, does not in any 
way whatever affect special assess- 
ments. I would like to state, as it may 
help you to form a judgment as to the 
quality of work done by the commission 



of which Senator McCartney is a mem- 
ber, that ever since their report has 
been published, the State Library, the 
Governor, and the Secretary of State 
have been overwhelmed with requests 
from all parts of the United States and 
even from foreign countries for copies 
of the report. The report has evi- 
dently made an impression upon econo- 
mists and all persons interested in mat- 
ters of taxation as an unusually good 
piece of work. The magazines and 
economic reviews like the "Political 
Science Quarterly,'* have reviewed the 
report in very appreciative terms, say- 
ing that it is unquestionably a very 
good piece of work. 

The Secretary. Two years ago gen- 
tlemen, this convention listened to a 
very able address by Doctor Pardee, in 
which he outlined the features of this 
proposed system, and I think the mem- 
bers who heard that address were very 
favorably impressed with the plan. The 
idea was to separate local and state tax- 
ation so as to get rid of the inequalities 
that now exist between the several 
counties of the state in making their 
assessment, the effect of which would 
be to generally increase county assess- 
ments because of the removal of the 
cause for fear that the counties were 
paying an undue proportion of the 
state revenue. Doctor Pardee pointed 
out the viciousness of the present sys- 
tem. I don't think there is any one 
who has made any investigation what- 
ever of the present system of revenue 
and taxation in this state, who is not 
free to admit that it is in every respect 
a very imperfect and in some respects 
a vicious system. Supervisor Brenner 
has pointed out some of its vicious 
features here tonight. I do not know 
how far the present commission has 
conformed to the plan outlined by 
Doctor Pardee at that time. It was 
promised that the local bodies, the 
counties and cities would have absolute 
freedom of taxation. Mayor Early has 
indicated one of the defects of this 
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amendment, and we might go further 
and say that, while it admits directty 
the viciousness of the present system 
yet it confirms the system in its re- 
lation to the city and the county, since 
it does not propose to change in any 
way the revenue system of the cities 
and counties. If the commission were 
really sincere in giving counties and 
municipalities freedom from the evils of 
the present system of taxation, the sys- 
tem ought to be changed for city and 
county purposes. I tried to impress 
that idea upon Professor Plehn and 
also upon Mr. Tread well, a member of 
the commission with whom I have had 
a number of conversations, that there 
should be some attempt made to give 
counties and municipalities absolute 
freedom in taxation. The same in- 
equalities will still remain, as has been 
suggested, between municipal and 
county assessments. Your county as- 
sessor may, if he lives in Los Angeles, 
want to keep the assessment of Los 
Angeles low, so that it will not pay but 
a small portion^ of the county taxes, and 
to that end assess proportionately 
higher the country districts, or the 
other cities in the county. There is 
absolutely no assurance that we can 
have one uniform assessment in the 
county. I doubt very much, too, the 
practicability of the plan suggested by 
Senator McCartney, of having one as- 
sessment made for municipal and connty 
purposes, especially where the tax rates 
of cities are limited. We would always 
be in danger that the county assessor, 
who is not a municipal officer and not 
in auy way under the control of the 
municipality, might not by his assess- 
ment provide sufficient revenue for the 
municipality. If there is to be that 
danger, then there must be an absolute 
removal of all limitations as to tax rates 
in our city charters, whether free- 
holder's charters or state law charters. 

Another point: It is true that in 
San Francisco and in other cities, there 
may be a saving by the people in the 



matter of taxes. But that saving would 
not necessarily be a direct benefit to 
the municipalities themselves; it might 
work to their serious injury unless they 
could in the meantime have at least 
some assurance that their tax limits can 
be raised. In San Francisco, for in- 
stance, there is a dollar limit by the 
charter, and if they are going to lose 
$800,000 of revenue by surrendering to 
the state the right to tax public service 
corporations, how are they going to 
carry on the government until they can 
amend their charter. They have 
amended it, and no further amendments 
can be approved until the Legislature 
meets in 191 1, and in that interim, there 
might be difficulty. There must be 
some legislation assured us, or we will 
be crippled in San Francisco. More- 
over, the Governor has shown that he 
does not look with favor upon a re- 
moval or raising of the limit rate of city 
taxation of the state charter cities. A 
bill was passed the last Legislature to 
alleviate the condition of cities of the 
sixth class, by raising the limit from 
75c to $1.00 and the Governor vetoed it 
without assigning any reason. If he is 
going to maintain that view, the cities 
of the sixth class are apt to show very 
little regard for what may be of benefit 
to the rest of the state. We want reci- 
procity in this matter. There are a 
number of points concerning this 
amendment and its 'effect upon munici- 
palities that I have not looked into. As 
already suggested, I think we should 
carefully look into what the effect 
would be upon the rights of cities to 
control rates. We certainly ought to 
retain that right. Again, the amend- 
ment uses the word ^'companies" and 
then defines that as including "corpor- 
ations." Ordinarily the word **corpor- 
ations" includes municipal corporations. 
Are the municipal corporations to pay 
their gross income tax on their electric 
light and power plants, and street rail- 
roads, if they have any? I am rather 
inclined to think that that language is 
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sufficiently general so that the courts 
might well say that municipal corpor- 
ations would have to pay the tax. Not 
that I think it is or ever was the in- 
tention that that should be so, but I 
think^the language is broad enough so 
that it would justify the court in sus- 
taining the contention that the tax 
should be also paid by municipalities. 

Another question is the extent to 
which it is going to interfere with the 
borrowing power of municipalities. In 
San Francisco, for instance, we are 
limited to 15 per dent of our assessed 
valuation. Depriving us of a certain 
proportion of our assessed valuation 
may limit our power in that direction 
unduly. I tried to get Mr. Treadwell 
to interest himself in proposing a con- 
stitutional amendment that would in 
itself prove operative to remove the 
present limitations, so that we could 
vote on the whole proposition under- 
standingly. But the commission did 
not see fit to make that recommen- 
dation. 

I do not want it understood that I am 
opposed to this* amendment. I am in- 
clined to favor the general plan. The 
only thing is that we want assurances 
that it is not 'going to cripple munici- 
palities. I think there should be some 
conferences between the people who 
are back of this amendment and repre- 
sentatives of this body, and see if we 
cannot come to some mutual under- 
standing in regard to it, and also thresh 
out any other questions that may arise 
in consequence of it. The suggestion 
made by Doctor Nichols, that we should 
prepare a table of statistics showing the 
exact operation of this amendment in 
practically every municipality in the 
state that cared enough about it to fur- 
nish the figures and I will state that I 
am perfectly willing to send out queries 
and compile such figures, for the time 
being going into the same class with 
Professor Plehn and calling myself a 
statistician. So I think if, when you 
gentlemen go home, you will take this 



matter up with your assessors and 
auditors, and be ready to furnish this 
information on demand, in the course 
of three or four months we should be 
able to get at exactly what the effect of 
this amendment will be. Another 
thing will have to be considered when 
we get those reports. They will of 
course be based upon past assessments 
of railroad property and corporate prop- 
erty. I do not know how much benefit 
or how much injury this new scheme 
would inflict provided we had statistics 
based on what we might call a fair and 
reasonable assessment. The charge has 
been made, I do not know how truly, 
that there has never been anything like 
an equitable assessment of corporate 
property in this state. If that be true, 
a fair assessment of railroad property 
might put the statistics in an entirely 
different light. I don't know. 

Mr. Parker. Would it not be well to 
refer this entire matter to the judiciary 
committee and get some opinion from 
them as soon as possible, so as to get 
word to the different cities of the state, 
before this matter is voted on here? 

Mr. Armour. I move that, in answer 
to Professor Plehn's request the League 
defer expressing any opinion upon this 
proposition until the next meeting of 
the League. 

Mr. Kirkbride. I move as a substi- 
tute that the matter be referred to the 
Legislative Committee, and that in the 
meantime the secretary send out a cir- 
cular covering the ground suggested by 
Doctor Nichols as to the particular 
questions involved — he has given a list 
of certain queries that are desirable, in 
order to make definite the effect of the 
proposed amendment — the secretary to 
include that in the circular letter, and 
then the matter be referred to the Leg- 
islative Committee with power to act so 
far as this convention is concerned. 

Senator McCartney. If I may be 
permitted to suggest, I would suggest 
that the League appoint a committee, 
or have the committee to whom this 
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matter is referred, meet with the tax 
commission at its first meeting here- 
after. 

Mr. Armour's motion was then put 
and lost. 

Mr. Nichols. I oflFer an amendment 
to Mr. Kirkbride's substitute that a 
special committee be appointed to con- 
sider this matter, of which the secretary 
of this League shall be a member. 

Mr. Kirkbride moved to amend his 



motion' by adding three members of the * 
convention to the Legislative Com- 
mittee, Mr. Nichols withdrew his 
amendment, and the motion was sec- 
onded and unanimously carried. 

The chairman then appointed as the 
additional members of such committee 
Supervisor Daniel C. Murphy, of San 
Francisco, Mayor Elect Clinton L. 
White, of Sacramento, and the Secre- 
tary. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERS, STREET SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS AND ELECTRICIANS 



First Session. 
Wednesday, November 13, 1907, 9:30 
A. M. 

The session was called to order by 
its president, R. C. Irvine, who an- 
nounced that the first number would be 
by Mr. C. D. Lewis, City Engineer of 
Watsonville, on the subject of 

STRBKT GRADBS. 

Mr. Lewis. During my term of office 
in Watsonville, it has been necessary to 
reconstruct our city grades. They were 
formerly established on the center lines 
of the streets, in connection with which 
profiles were used, and were also in- 
cluded in an ordinance which defined 
the grades and took them up in stations, 
and the actual notes of the survey. 

I found the method of establishing 
grades along the center line of the street 
to be cumbersome, especially as there 
were no oflBcial bench marks except the 
foundation for buildings, and such as 
that. So the Board of Trustees instruct- 
ed me to make surveys and establish 
bench marks and also to make a grade 
map, which they expected to accept as 
the oflBcial grades. I reported to them 
that I preferred to establish the grades 
on the sidewalk, and that was done. I 



made my surveys and established my 
elevations on the sidewalk line, and pro- 
filed them and recorded them, and from 
them we work out our street grades, 
without any further ordinances or estab- 
lishment of street grades by reason of a 
diflTerence in the crown made necessary 
by the different widths and kinds of 
streets. You gentlemen of course know 
that with macadam or any other pave- 
ment, it is not necessary to have a very 
high crown, while on dirt streets, a con- 
siderable crown is necessary, particularly 
in a section of country such as ours 
where we get a large annual rainfall, 
and good drainage is required. On in- 
tersections of streets of a given width 
with narrower streets or streets of wider 
dimensions, it is of course necessary to 
establish different grades, owing to the 
slope of your sidewalk. Our sidewalk 
grades are established By ordinance at 
% inch to the foot from the curb line to 
the property line. This of course 
makes it necessary on my grade map to 
have an established grade opposite each 
of the property lines at street crossings, 
and at the breaking of grades, I also put 
on the elevation and the grade between 
the two points, ^11 shown on the map, 
so that an ordinary assistant who can 
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liaodle a level cao take the ^ade map 
and go out and run grades without any 
instructions whatever as far as curbs 
and gutters are concerned. 

One of our reasons for establishing 
the grade on the curb line in prefer- 
ence to the property line, as a good 
many cities do, is that our city was 
never laid out; they just took it as it 
was. If there was a cow trail, they took 
the cow trail for the street, and there is 
no regular widths of streets, and no par- 
ticular direction to them. The city was 
included within a Spanish Grant and 
does not lie with any regard at all with 
the points of the compass, none of the 
country around being sectionized, and 
our streets running at diflFerent angles 
and in all directions, different widths. 
A former Board of Trustees • passed or- 
dinances to establish the width of all 
the streets, and the curbs were placed 
accurately, but the property line re- 
mained the same. The result is that 
the sidewalks are of varying widths. 
But irrespective of that, I think the curb 
line is the proper initial point for the 
establishment of street grades, as it is 
far easier to carry them from established 
bench marks, and the variation of crown 
does not have to be considered at all. 

As I am not a municipal engineer by 
specialty, I have just given you my 
views as the result of our experience, 
to start the topic, and without professing 
to be able to give you as much informa- 
tion as many of the engineers here pre- 
sent. 

Mr. Brown. I would likk to ask Mr: 
Lewis definitely what crown he uses in 
macadam and other streets. 

Mr. Lewis. Our Main street is 80 
feet wide and 52 feet between curb lines. 
It is a paved street, and our crown is 13 
inches from the gutter line. It is the 
segment of a true circle. On the ma- 
cadamized streets, I have given them a 
crown of 15 inches on 40 feet between 
curbs, a rather high crown, but we are 
in a wet locality and our 'streets carry a 
good deal of water in the winter. More- 



over, we raise a great many sugar beets 
and apples which are harvested in the 
fall of the year, and often we have a 
heavy wintes rain before the crops are 
harvested and consequently a great deai 
of mud, and if we macadamized with a 
flat crown, the mud would accumulate 
and the crown would be insufficient to 
carry off the storm water, and a satur- 
ated condition would result until the 
macadam became soft, and holes in the 
pavement would result. To overcome 
the tendency in that direction, notwith- 
standing the crown, we do not now 
specify anything smaller than two inch 
rock, with only sufficient screenings to 
fill the voids. We have just finished a 
mile and a half of macadamized street 
under the Vrooman Act, 40 feet between 
curbs, with a 15 inch crown, which, by 
the way, was not the true segment of 
the circle, but was a little sharper in 
the center. 

Mr. Brown. Are your curbs both on 
the same level on either side of the 
street ? 

Mr. Lewis. It is necessary to have 
one curb higher than the other with us, 
since we carry all our storm water on 
the surface, having no storm sewer. 

Mr. Brown. I have grades that are 
4 feet in the 100 across and it becomes 
quite a question as to how to crown the 
street. 

Mr. Lewis. In that case, you must 
of course put your crown somewhere 
near the elevation of the upper side of 
your street, with a very light grade on 
the upper side and most of it on the 
lower side. That of course makes a 
lop-sided street of it, but in some cases 
it cannot be avoided. 

Mr. McClure. I would like to inquire 
whether there is any regularity of 
widths of sidewalks in Watsonville. 

Mr. Lewis. Not originally. A for- 
mer board passed an ordinance estab- 
lighing widths to all of the streets in 
town, and the property owners have 
been requested to conform to it. But 
we have not yet been able to compel 
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the property owners to move their 
fences back, and I think that can be 
done only by condempation proceed- 
ings, because they have title to the 
land. But I think that in most cases 
we shall have no trouble in getting 
them to do it. A good many of the 
people are following the up- to date plan 
of doing away with fences entirely, and 
some of them put up a light coping. 

Mr. Brainard. What do you use for 
curbing? 

Mr. Lewis. Concrete. We have not 
yet used any basalt blocks. The con- 
crete is not good, however. 

Mr. Dozier. Santa Barbara has a 
general gradual slope from the foothills 
to the channel, but we have also some 
of Redlend's trouble. We have some 
streets in our city that have as much as 
25 feet of variation between the prop- 
erty line. Berkeley has the same 
thing, and they have hit upon the prop- 
osition of establishing the grade lines 
and splitting the street in the center 
making virtually a double street of it. 
I have done the same thing in Santa 
Barbara. Our curbs are mostly sand- 
stone. Our gutters are 8 inches in 
depth, and are about 3 feet wide on our 
asphalt graded streets. Th^ crown is 
fixed, as a rule by resolution of the 
council. On dirt streets, it is 6 inches 
above the average curb height. In the 
old part of the town the grades were 
established on the center line some 20 
years ago, and it was contended that 
the center, line should be the curb grade 
also. Of course, when we come to in- 
tersection such as Mr. Lewis spoke of, 
the rule was a drop of one per cent — our 
streets are 60 feet in width, except one 
main street, and when you come to a 
cross street, the return curb took up 
half of that block. I have put our new 
grades on the curb line as Mr. Lewis 
has done, and I believe that is the 
proper initial point, and if the street is 
in such condition that I have to put a 
drop on the return curb, I do it. But I 
do not find that the difference between 



curbs on a 60 foot street is such that my 
curb gives me a lop-sided street at all, 
all, provided the contractor does his 
work properly. If he tries to throw all 
of the crown one way, he cannot do so. 
Our streets are principally dirt streets, 
We have no macadam streets at the 
present time. On our paved streets, 
the crown comes down to the curb 
grade, giving us an 8 inch crown. We 
use mostly a surface system of getting 
rid of our storm waters. We have 2 or 
3 short storm sewers, however. But of 
course we are not hampered with as 
much water as Watsonville. 

Mr. McClure. In the initial work, 
mapping out a new street, do I under- 
stand that you believe in taking the 
levels on the curb line? 

Mr. Lewis. In the resolution of in- 
tention we generally prescribe the 
crown and the sub-grade, and from the 
monuments, bench marks, as a starting 
point, we [set our stakes for the sub- 
grade. In Watsonville I wofk from a 
series of bench marks that establish my 
curb grades. 

Mr. McClure. Perhaps I do not 
make my question clear. My judgment 
is that the first work in the field should 
be taking a profile, both on the center 
line and on each side of the full street. 
That is the only way you can get the 
full quantities, in order to make a 
proper grade. From that, without any 
further levels, it is easy enough to es- 
tablish the curb grades. I think it is 
now the almost unanimous view that the 
curb grade is the best one to use. But 
of course it is necessary to take the 
street profile on every side. 

Mr. Brown. I found it necessary, in 
running out original streets, to run the 
center line and tie it by a cross section 
on some of the streets every 100 feet, to 
make a proper estimate. 

Mr. Lewis. Of course you have to 
cross-section, to establish your quantity 
of earth to cut and fill, and so on. 

The President. There is no great 
difficulty in grading the streets of a 
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hilly town. We have about the flattest 
city in the state. The best grade we 
can get for our sewers is one foot in a 
thousand. Our city engineer can tell 
you something about the situation with 
us. 

Mr. Randall. As a rule, our variation 
is about 6 inches to the block, our block 
being 400 by 420 usually, and we have 
to do some pretty tall scheming to get 
even 6 inches to the* block in some 
places. Our grades are established on 
the property line and not on the curb, 
probably from the reason that in early 
days when not so much attention was 
paid to the uniform cross sectioning of 
streets property owners were allowed to 
establish their own grades regardless of 
any official grade. In improving our 
streets, we often find it difficult to get 
in the desired contour cross section of 
the street and make it fit at the existing 
curbs, for the reason that property own- 
ers on one side have gone ahead arbi- 
trarily and established a grade possibly 
a foot above where it should be, while 
others, may have gone below it. So 
the same difficulty occurs that you peo- 
ple have in places where the slope of 
your ground is considerablej Our streets 
are usually 80 feet wide. Sidewalks in 
the business district are 14 feet, and in. 
the residence portion 16, leaving a re- 
spective streetway between curbs of 48 
and 52. The crown of asphalt streets 
is not established by ordinance, but is 
left entirely to the judgment of the en- 
gineer. Our present prevailing crown 
on level streets is .8. Where there are 
double Car tracks on that style of streets, 
we put the car tracks .2 below the 
crown of the street, leaving only .6 for 
drops between the outer car rail and 
the gutter, to the lip of the gutter. 
That brings it about in the arc of a cir- 
cle. Of course the four tracks are on 
the same plane, and there is a slight 
crown between the tracks and between 
the tracks and" between the rails. So 
far our macadam streets, without excep- 
tion, are 1.2 feet crown. Our standard 



gutter for a residence district is a 14 
inch gutter, 2 inches in depth, that is 2 
inches below the lip of the gutter. It 
rises toward the street 2 inches in 14 
inches. To the trough of the gutter, 
there is .2 of a foot more depth that i 
have indicated, which would make, for 
macadam streets, i6j4 inches from 
crown to gutter. On new work, where 
we have a chance to establish the grade 
line, we endeavor to make the height 
of the curb above the channel of the 
gutter about .7 or .7 of a foot. We 
have also considerable basalt block 
pavement, but I think that is aside from 
the subject. 

The President. You had better tell 
them how we construct our storm 
drains. 

Mr. Randall. We have the same sys- 
tem of drainnge for all streets, paved or 
macadam. We carry the storm water a 
half block, or 160 feet, during which 
^6 get .5 of a foot fall. 

There it goes into a cast iron gutter 
drain into which leaves and rubbish 
cannot go. From there it is conducted 
to a catch basin, with a sump about 30 
inches in depth below the outlet pipe, 
and the heavier material settles there 
before the effluent goes out into the 
sewer without any heavy material in it. 
Our gutter drains are placed flush with 
the surface of the gutter, and there is 
no moisture or mud exposed to view. I 
have observed in Los Angeles that they 
allow the water to run under the apron 
around the round corner. Just how it 
is conducted to the catch basin or sew- 
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ers, I have not been able to learn. But 
we no not have that muddy hole ex- 
posed to view. The Sacramento system 
presents a very cleanly and sanitary 
appearance. We have a combined 
storm and sewage disposal system, and 
we make the most of the flow in the 
depth of excavation. Consequently 
our sewers vary in their depth from the 
surface very materially. We run from 
the lowest depth possible in order to 
get drainage, say 4 or 5 feet to begin 
with, to about 15 feet in depth at the 
pumping station. We are very careful 
with our grades. We are engaged in 
the construction of a very extensive 
new sewerage system. 

Mr. Postle. It seems to me that if 
you are going to establish grades from 
the curb lines, you would have to have 
the curb distances fixed from the center 
line by some kind of ordinance, as other- 
wise you would have your grades at 
diflferent places. Our experience in 



Pasadena is that by establishing the 
grade upon the property line, we are 
enabled to remove those curb lines at 
different parts of the city, and we have 
been making the sidewalk spaces wider 
constantly, until we have a 60 foot 
street. The ordinary practice has been 
to make the sidewalk one-fifth of the 
width of the street, or 12 feet. We. now 
have many streets with 14 foot side- 
walks and some 15. On a good resi- 
dence street, I believe the engineer 
here will confirm me that they like the 
sidewalk spaces as wide as they can get 
them. If you place our street grade on 
the curb line, therefore, you are going 
to be hedged in Ihe future. I do not 
think it is a matter of very much im- 
portance where you place it. 

Proceedings will be continued in the 
next issue. 

The Convention then adjourned sine 
die. 
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A Booklet: '*The Whole Story About Wood Pipe," Mailed Free Upon Request. 





R. S. CHAPMAN 



.CONTRACTING . 



Fire Department and Fire Protective Engineer 

Manufacturer and Sales Agent for 
Fire Department Machinery, Apparatus, Hose, 
Tools and Supplies 

FIRK HYDRAXTS 

Of several approved styles, including the California Standard 
Type (as per cut) made in our San Francisco factory. 

Write for details and prices. 



Office, Factory and Salesrooms: 33, 35, 37 Clementina St., San Francisco, Cai. 
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PROPBSSIONAI, CARDS. 

WILLIAMS & BELSER 

GBNSItAI, CONTRACTORS 



Builders of GAS AND WATER WORKS, SUBWAYS, 

PAVEMENTS, SEWER SYSTEMS, EI*EC- 

TRIC PI^ANTS, CANAI^S, ETC. 

Office: Room'414 Hayward Building (now Kohl) 4tb Floor 
San Prandsco, Cal. 

H. A. MASON 

ATTORNBY-AT-I/AW 

Municipal Corporation I«aw a specialty 

Mountain View, Cal. 

D. BROMFIELD, C. E. 

Municipal and Sanitary Engineer 
Plans and estimates furnished for 
Sewer Systems, Bridges, Water Works, 
Mills Building, San Francisco. 

C. E. MOORE, C. E. 

(Mem. Am. Soc. C. E.) 
Cofumltiiitf Bnglneer for Water Works, Pumping 
Plants, Electric Lighting Plants, Sewerage Systems 
Steel Construction. 

Home AddreM, Santa Clara, Cal. 

THOS. N. BADGER, 
— Civil Engineer and Surveyor — 

Ten years of successful Municipfil 

Engineering experience 

Address— Box 9, Golden Gate Station, 
Oakland, Cal. 

JAMES STANLEY, 

Satiaallto, Cal. 

General Contractor. Municipal Construction a Spec- 
ialty. Electric Light Gas and Water Plants. 

Books OD Municipal Affairs 

Published by Macmillan Co. 
New York 

American Cities and their Problems (Wilcox) |i,2S 

Municipal Public Works (Whenery) 1.50 

Municipal Administration (Fairlie) .... 3.00 

Municipal Government in Continental Europe (Shaw) 2.00 

Municipal Government in England (Shaw) 2.00 

American Municipal Problems (Zueblin) 1.25 

Municipal Ownership in Great Britain (Meyer) i 50 

On National Trading (Avebury) 1 00 

Municipal Home Rule (Goodnow) 1.50 

Municipal Problems (Goodnow) 1.50 

Any of the Above can be Supplied 
by this magazine. 



GEO. HANSEN 

I/ANDSCAPB ARCHITECT 

Advisory Architect to park Commissions Municipal- 
ties and Cemetery Associations. 

2705 Hearst Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 



Jolin A. RoeWing's Sons Co. 

Works: Trenton, New Jersey 
Manufacturers of 
IRON, STEEir AND COPPER 

Wire and Wire Rope 



Bare and Insulated 
Blectrical Wires and Cables 

Tdcgfraph and Telephone Wire 
Insidatorsy Brackets and Pins 

Wire Cloth and Netting 
Wire Nails, Barb Wire 



220 Second Street 

San Prancisco, - 



Cal. 



313 First Ave.. South, • - Seattle, Wash 
First and Stark Streets, - - Portland. Ore 
Cor. Requena and Alameda Sts - Los Angeles 



Hxperience 

Has taught that 

Manhole Covers 
Conduit Covers and Catch Basins 

Made by the 

Steigcr and Kerr 
Stove and Foundry Co. 

1 8th and Polsora Sts., San Francisco 

ARB 

Better Designed. Better Cast Better Suit 

And are cheaper than other makes offered. Get 
blue prints before you specify. 



ISO 
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Hercules Qas Eng^ine Works 

603 MISSION STREET. SAN FRANCISCO 

GAS AND Oil. KNGINKS 

For Pumping, Electric Light Plants, Etc.; i^h. p. to 500 h. p. 
N. B. — Clerks will please mail us clippings of all pontract work. 



GEO. STONE, President • NATHAN I,. BEI«I«, Vice-President MORRIS KIND, C. B. Supt. 

Pacific Portland eement eompany 




OPPICB: ^raSBHsSW Manufacturers of 

817 Van Ness Avenue 
San Francisco 

WORKS: 
Cement, Solano County 



doldeo date (emeol 



California ^SiMMQr Capacity 2300 Barrels per Day 



CITY STREET IMPROVEMENT CO. 

Bituminous Pavement Constructors 
and General Contractors 

Merchant Exchange Building San Francisco 



J. A. Sbepard, Secretary R. H. Pease, President C. P. Runyon, Secretary 

Portland, Ore. San Francisco 

QOODYBAR RUBBHR CO. 

BXCLU8IVB PACIFIC COAST AGENTS FOR 

EUREKA FIRE HOSE CO'S EUREKA PARAGON FIRE HOSE 

RUBBER BEI/TING. PACKING AND HOSE 
HIGH PRESSURE STEAM AND CHEMICAI, ENGINE HOSE 
HOSE REEI/S AND RACKS, FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
RUBBER MATS AND MATTING FOR STAIRS AND YESTIBUI^ES 

GOODYHAR RUBBER CO. 



BROOKS^FOLLIS ELECTRIC CORPORATION 

527 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Phone Main 86z 

Fostoria Lamps, Wiring Supplies, Kellogg Dynamos and Motors 

I'elephones, Line Material, Stanley Meters, Engineers and Contractors 

Mica, Micanite and Insulating material. Electrical Supplies 

WRITE FOR PRICES AND DETAII^S 

Wben you want any of those little unheard of and unadvertised electrical fixtures for the Police Telegraph Fir 
Alarm System or your lighting works write us. We would like to receive notice of bids for all things technicml 
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The Overland Limited 

HAS 

Electric Lights in Every Berth 

The new composite-observation cars, train libraries (get 
catalogue from porter), excellent dining car service, the new 
luxuriously appointed stateroom drawing room cars, and the 
courtesy of the attendants make this one of the finest trains in 
America. 

The magnificent scenery of the Sierra Nevada and Rocky 
Mountains, and the novelty of crossing the great Salt lake by 
rail add to the enjoyment of the trip, and make it one of unusual 
interest. 

San Francisco to Chicago in less than three days. 
Full particulars of any agent 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC 



STREET SIGNS 

DOG AND WAGON LICENSES 

IfANUFACTDRBO BY 

PATRICK & CO. 

111-113 San some Street, San Francisco, Cal. 



Use Yates' Paint 

On all Public Work. 

It is DURABLE. 

Mannfactured In 

San Francisco, at 38 Steuart Street. 



BRITTON & REY 

Lithograpbtrs 
and engravers 

Onr Mnnicipal Bonds are always 
Satisfactory 

SEND FOR SAMPLES 

525 Commercial St, San Francisco 



When writing to Bdvertiacrs mention this magazine 
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|good roads and streets| 

9^ Necessary Tools for Construction and Maintenance 

of Good Roads and Streets, Consisting of 





^ Austin 8c Western Road Machines r3 

Blevating Graders, Rollers, Plows ^ 
^ Wheeled and Drag Scrapers 

Rooter Attachments for Oiled Roads ^ 

^ Rock Crushers both Jaw and Gsrratory Type z:3 

Street Sweepers, Sprinklers, Blevators and Screens ^ 

^ Agents for Both the Austin and Western Companies 3 
g HBNSHAW, BULKLEY & CO. 1 

^ loio WASHINGTON STRBBT, - - OAKI^AND, CAX. 3 

Catalogues and Estimates cheerfully given upon application ::2 








Water Works 
Pumping IVfachinery 



Many of our High Head Series Centrifugal Pumps are 
now being operated by Municipal Water Works. 
Write for Catalogue W. W. 

BYRON JACKSON MACHINE WORKS 

4X1 MARKET STRSET, SAN FRANCISCO. 



Carnegie Brick and Pottery Co. 



Arch itectual Terra Cotta 
Hollow tile Fire Proofing 
Semi-Dry Pressed Brick 
Terra Cotta Chimney Pipe 
Brick and Tile Mantels 
Flue Linings 
Urns and Vases 
Flower Pots 



VITRIFIED BRICK 
PAVING BRICK 
PIRB BRICK 
FIRS TII^B 
FIRS CI/AY 
FIRS BRICK DUST 
DRAIN TII^B 
ACID JARS 
ACID PIPES 
ACID BRICKS 



All Kinds of 
Vitrified Salt Glazed 
Sewer Pipe 

Factory: 
Tesla, Alameda Co., Cal. 

Tarda: 
San Francisco, Oakland, 
Berkeley, San Jose 



Main Office: 328 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAI,. 




Continuous 
Wooden Stave 
Pipe 

Distinctive Features 

I/Ow Cost and I/Ong Wfe 



Manufacturers ox 

REDWOOD Oil, AND WATER 
ROUND HOOP TANKS 
Of All Sizes 



Write for Catalogue and Estimates 

Excelsior Wooden Pipe Co. 

8 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 




C. F. WEBER & CO. 

524-526 Market Street, San Francisco 
210-212 N. Main Street, Los Angeles 

School and Church Furniture 
School Supplies 

Bank, City Hall and 
Court House Furniture 



the tm^ Gnginming Co, 

151-153 Fremont St., San Francisco. 

Design and Erect Complete High Grade Power Plants, make Economy 
Tests, Re-design and Improve Existing Plants to get the Highest 
Efficiency, Plans and Estimates. 

General Municipal Engineering 

Xemporary Office! 41^ zotti fitreet, Oafeland 
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Petrolithic Pavement Co. 




o 
o 
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Xamping^ Roller 



Methods of street and road construction are creating more 
interest among Engineers, Street Superintendents, Councils and 
the public in general than any other one issue. 

The interest taken in good road movement and the devel- 
opment of satisfactory metliods of road improvement go far to 
show that these are days of progress. 

It has developed, from tests of several years wear, that the 
most prominent of all pavements is the Petrolithic Pavement, a 
California invention. This pavement has proved itself worthy 
of its rank among the older and more expensive pavements. 

Its principal advantages are first, its moderate cost; second, 
ease of construction; third, its wearing qualities; fourth, lack of 
dust, thereby saving sprinkling; fifth, cost of mdtintenance. 

Any city, town or county contemplating road or street im- 
provement, should make a thorough investigation of this sys- 
tem of paving. 

The Petrolithic Pavement Co., 236 Pacific Electric Bldg., 
of Los Angeles, Calif., who manufacture the Rolling Tampers, 
the machine necessary to the construction of this pavement, 
will he glad to send literature on the subject and they will 
also be pleased to show many miles of Petrolithic Pavement 
laid on all soils. 




Combines all the Good Qualities of Modern 
Pavements and is within reach of a'l 
Communities. 



SOLID 
SMOOTH 
SANITARY 



Costs But Little More 
Xhan Macadam 

Write for particulars to 

PACIFIC HASSAM PAVEMENT CO. 

732 Monadnock Building, SAN FRANCISCO 



FKLTON»» I3IPROVKD COUPLINGS 

For Sewer and 





. . y — Conduit Rods 



SpQcial Tools 
For Cleaning Sowers 



Write for Circulars iiiiiiiiAi^k 





BOYLE & LU E Y CO., 732 MoDadDOCk BoiidiDg, San Francisco, Cal. 



P. F. Dundon San Francisco Iron Works 

Temporary Office; Oak and f ilmore Sts. Sanitation Department: | 

223-225 Folsom St., San Francisco tjj 

Meldrum Garbaj^e and Refuse Destruetori^ ^ 

\ Perfect Combustion —IV)\vcr from Waste. f[|. 

jj First Installation now Building Sacramento. m 

ji Institutional Crematories Portable and Statitmary Steam Disiufectors 'tv 

!| Sewerage I)isiK)sal — Septic Tanks Formaldehyde Disinfectors ^ 

I! General Eng^ineering: Supplies for Municipalities ^ 
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Articles of Association. 
I. 

The name of this organization shall be the' 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA MUNICIPALI- 
TIES. 

II. 

The purposes of this organization shall be to 
promote systematic collections of information 
relating to municipal affairs; to foster the ex- 
change of suggestions between municipalities 
on matters of municipal interest; to propose 
and, so far as possible, influence legislation 
necessary to proper municipal administration 
and growth, and to generally interest the pub 
lie in and advocate all ideas tending to bring 
municipalities of California abreast of the bets 
municipalities of the Country. 

III. 

The regular annual meeting of this organ- 
ization shall be held at such place as may be 
determined by the annual convention of the 
League, on the second Wednesday of Decem- 
ber in each year, and special meetings at such 
places and times as may be determined by the 
Executive Committee. 

IV. 

The officers of this organization shall consist 
of a President, First and Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer, (whose duties shall 
be the usual duties of such officers), an Ex- 
cutive Committee of five, consisting of the 
President and Secretary, who shall be ex-officio 
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members, and three other delegates to the 
annual convention, of which committee the. 
President shall be chairman; a Committee of five 
on legislation; a Committee of five on munici- 
pal engineers, and a Judiciary Committee of five 
municipal attorneys; all such officers and com- 
mittees to be elected at the annual meeting of 
delegates and to hold office until their success- 
ors are elected and qualified; all to serve 
without compensation, except that the Execu- 
tive committee may allow a reasonable salary 
to the Secretary and such other employes as 
may be necessary. 

V. 

The duties of the Executive Committee 
shall be to call special meetings whenever, in 
their opinion, such meetings are necessary 
• or whenever requested thereto, in writing, by 
the representatives cf five municipalities; to 
arrange places, programs and all other matters 
connected with the holding of regular and 
special meetings; to audit all bills incurred by 
the organizaiion, and all such bills shall be 
paid only upon the warrant on the Treasurer, 
signed by the President, or, in his absence by 
the chairman of the Executive Committee and 
Secretary, duly authorized by such Executive 
Committee. The Executive Committee are 
further empowered to maintain a headquarters 
and all necessary adjuncts thereto, and also to 
take such steps as may be necessary to prop- 
erly support the official organ of the League 
known as California Municipalities.'* 

VI. 

The duties of the Committee on Legislation 
shall be to'keepafile of and carefully exam- 
ine all legislation afiecting municipalities, 
which may be proposed at the sessions of the 
Legislature of the State of California; to put 
themselves in communication with all muni- 
cipalities of the State and invite from them 
suggestions as to needed legislation; to draft 
such bills relating to municipalities as they 
may deem advisable to recommend for passage; 
and to submit to the regular or special meet- 
ing, reports of their labors and such recom- 
mendations as they may deem proper; all pro- 
posed legislation shall be submitted to the 
Judiciary Committee and approved by that 
Committee before recommended to this or- 
ganization. 

VII. 

The duties oi the committee of five muni- 
cipal engineers shall be to put themselves in 
communication with all the municipalities of 
the State, inviting correspondence with refer- 



ence to municipal improvements of all kinds 
and to report to the regular or special meet- 
ings results of their labors and such recom- 
mendations as they may deem proper, and, 
answer such questions within the province of 
municipal engineering as may be submitted to 
them by the League or any member thereof. 

VIII. 

The duties of the Judiciary Committee shall 
be to examine the report upon all legal ques- 
tions submitted to them by this organization 
or any member thereof or the Committee on 
Legislation. 

IX. 

Each city official of a municipality which is 
a member of this League shall, upon register- 
ing his name, at any regular or special meet- 
ing of the League, be entitled to take part in 
the proceedings. Each municipality shall 
have but one vote on all questions. 

X. 

This organization shall be composed of 
municipalities of the State of California who 
have signified their intention to become iden- 
tified with this League, and who have paid the 
annual dues hereinafter provided for, viz: 

For Cities having a population of less 

than i,ooo |io oo 

For Cities having a population of more 

than i,ooo and less than 3,000 . . . . 20 00 
For Cities having a population of more 

than 3,000 and less than 10.000. . . 30 00 
For Cities having a population of more 

than 10,000 and less than 30,000. . 40 00 
Cities having a population of more than 

30,000 and less than 15,000 50 00 

Cities having a population of more than 

150,000 60 00 

XI. 

Every person who has been an officer of tht5; 
League, upon bis retirement as an official of a 
municipality, shall become an honorary mem- 
ber of this League. The convention of the 
League may also elect any person as an honor- 
ary member of the League. Such honorary 
members may participate in the proceeding^ 
of the convention, but will not be entitled to a 
vote. 

XII. 

These articles may be amended by a vote of 
two-thirds {%) of the municipalities repre- 
sented at any special meeting called for that 
purpose. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECTION OF 

Engineers, and Street Superintendents 

LEAGUE OF CALIFOR.NIA MUNICIPALITIES 

— AT— 

the Annual Convention at Pasadena 
November 13, 14, 1907. 

STREET GRADES 

A Continuation of the Discussion Published in December Issue 



Mr. Van Orden. The system of es- 
tablishing the grades on the property 
line worked out admirably in Pasadena 
before we annexed North Pasadena, 
where we have grades up to 5 and 6 
per cent, while in the old city none of 
thetp were more than 2 per cent. We 
had no regulation sidewalk and parking 
distance, and in a good many instances 
old curbs have been taken out and re- 
placed by new curbs, narrowing up the 
roadway and increasing the parking 
area. We keep the regular slope, and 
so it naturally places the new curb 
lower than the old curb. The only 
places where we have had trouble with 
the property line have been on heavy 
grades, in going around corners and 
carrying the water around. In a good 
many cases we cannot get the regular 
slope of one-fourth inch to the foot, 



because the corner around which we 
intend to take the water might be 
higher than the other corner of the 
return. There we have to give it 
another slope. One way we get 
around the difference in elevations 
between the two sides of the street on 
our heavy slopes is either to make a 
deep curb face on the upper side and a 
shallow curb face on the lower side, in 
that way trying to balance ur the street, 
or. while the grade is not broken at the 
streets, to throw a vertical curve upward 
on the lower side or downward on the 
upper side, so that at the distance say, 
of 50 feet from the intersecting street, 
the two grades are practically level, or 
so nearly so that it makes a good crown 
to the street. 

Mr. Lewis. With reference to the 
suggestion that by reason of the possi- 
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bility of desiring to change the curb, it 
is better to establish the grade line on 
the property line, there should be no 
difficulty of making the change with the 
grade at the curb. If you have a quar- 
ter inch rise to the foot, and fiave a i6 
foot sidewalk and want to change it to 
02, your elevation is simply one inch 
higher, than it was before. 

I think that would be a better way 
than the property line plan, because 
once established at the curb, you never 
interfere with the grade of the street, 
and your grade line is left horizontal, 
whereas, if established on the property 
line, with a fall of one quarter inch to 
the foot towards the curb line, then if 
you move your curb, you would have 
to modify the slope of the sidewalk. 
Take another case Suppose an 80 
foot street with a fourteen foot side- 
walk, and intersecting that a 60 foot 
street with a 10 foot sidewalk. Your 
grade is established on the property 
line. Suppose you were to move those 
curbs. That would be one case where 
the property line system would be the 
best. But it does not make any difler- 
ence in our city for the reason that 
when I come to set the actual grades 
for the construction of those curbs, I 
have got to give the contractor a grade 
to which he must work. Then I would 
have to take my grade to the property 
line and run it out to the curb line and 
set those grades just the same. In 
order to obviate that, I establish my 
grades on the curb line, and they are 
recorded on the maps that we have, and 
my assistants turn to the proper point, 
and they see an elevation of 21.10 at a 
certain property line. They go lo the 
proper bench mark close by, set the 
stake, and go to the next corner and 
set another stake, and then set the in- 
strument up and simply shoot the 
grades through from one to the other. 

There is one thing that may be of 
some value, as a suggestion. I am at 
the present time at work on a grade 
map, and if it works out successfully I 



am going to ask our board to adopt it. 
If they do, that will become a final grade 
for all the city, on the curb lines and in 
the center of the stVeets, thereby adopt- 
ing a crown for all time, and when 
improvements are made, they will have 
to be made according to those lines. 

There is an objection to doing the 
work as we do it at the present time, 
and that objection is this: You let a 
contract under the Vrooman Act, and 
all kinds of pressure will be brought to 
baar upon the City Engineer to let the 
contractor off as light as possible, and 
if you have got a case where there is 
considerable sub-grading to be done, if 
you can raise those grades a few inches, 
it is worth something to you, if you are 
that kind of a man. The result is that 
streets are placed above grade, and 
there is practically no check upon that. 
If grades were established, and, by a 
system of block maps of your city, the 
elevations were established at certain 
points at all intersecting streets and at 
any change of grade between those 
streets, and if they were then recorded 
with the City Clerk, there would be no 
getting away from it. 

Mr. Randal. Sacramento has estab- 
lished grades not only for the property 
line but also in the center of the street. 
But of course, we can do that very 
easily, on account of being so flat. Of 
course, there are some cases where the 
sidewalk work and curbing has already 
been done where there is a certain 
amount of irregularity. 

Mr. Dozier. When you come to im- 
prove a street, don't you make every- 
body put their curbs down to grade? 

Mr. Randal. No. We accept the 
existing curbs, if they are in good order. 

Mr. Dozier. We never accept them, 
except when they are on grade. 

Mr. Randal. I should qualify the 
statement, and say that when they are 
in good alignment and only slightly out 
of grade, we accept them. 

Mr. Brown, of Redlands. We have 
established a grade, and in the last two 
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years done about thirty miles of street 
under it. We have found that the con- 
tractors have preferred a center grade. 
All of the standard paving companies 
prefer an ordinance grade, widths and 
everything printed out in the form of 
an ordinance, elevations all given, so 
that the engineer can take the maps 
right on the ground and have every- 
thing before him. We have adopted 
another plan and that is of posting in 
conspicuous places around town printed 
statements of the character of the work 
to be done, which seems to have met 
with favor. 

Mr. McClure, of Berkeley. It seems 
to me a very unwise thing for any en- 
gineer to recommend to any Board of 
Trustees or Aldermen over any consid- 
erable extent of territory, unless it be 
in towns that are very flat, because if 
that were done, and I admit that there 
are occasions where it might work out 
well, there would be very little use for 
an engineer in the town after that was 
done. Then a man could run a line of 
levels according to the ordinance, and 
that would be all there would be to it. 
I find that it is necessary to establish by 
ordinance any permanent improvement. 
We are now working out a plan for a 
particularly steep hill district, where it 
is not unusual for the returns from one 
street proceeding up the hill, for in- 
stance, to meet a street following nearly 
the horizontal, to have a difference of 
from two to three feet. And while we 
have a practice of laying our sidewalks 
upon a slope of %. inch to the foot rise 
from the curbgrade toward the property 
line, it is frequently, as you must see, 
necessary to vary that grade to fit the 
conditions. And there would be great 
difficulty it we were to try to follow the 
ironclad rule of % inch to the foot 
slope. The engineers ought certainly 
to be capable of working put a plan for 
each street as it comes up. Establish 
your grade after they are ready to im- 
prove, with the intersecting streets, is 
the better rule. 
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Mr. Dunlop, of Hollywood. There is 
one danger of establishing the grade in 
the center of the street that confronts 
us in my town, and that is because we 
are improving many streets with oil, 
and a different grade is required for an 
oiled street. 

Mr. Lewis. The gentleman from 
Berkeley hit the nail on the head when 
he said that if we adopt an established 
grade for all parts of the city and all 
parts of the street, we cut out nearly all 
of the engineer's fees, and that anybody 
who could run a level and turn an 
angle could do the work. That is ex- 
actly what I have tried to do in Wat- 
sonville, to establish the grades and fix 
them in such a way that an assistant 
from my office can easily do the work. 
If, on the other hand, you establish the 
grades by separate ordinances, and so 
block the thing out that it takes a 
scientific engineer to huut up and lay 
out your grades every time, it requires 
an expert all the time, and, moreover, 
it is the cause of all the errors and diffi- 
culties that have been mentioned here. 
I believe that every method we can use 
to cut down expenses and simplify mat- 
ters should be adopted. And with 
grades established and benchmarks at 
certain defined points, and all one 
homogeneous plan, the work should be 
very much easier. And when it is once 
done, it is final and cannot be changed. 

Mr. McClure. I understood the gen- 
tleman to say he was going to recom- 
mend a certain procedure that the en- 
gineer should take regarding the 
establishing of a certain system of 
grades over unimproved streets. Un- 
less it is a very simple proposition, and 
you have no acute angles with inter- 
cepting streets and no railroad tracks to 
deal with, you may get into difficulty; 

Mr. Lewis. Not a bit. It has all got 
to be -worked out immediately. 

Mr. Postle, of South Pasadena. I 
think the gentleman from Berkeley has 
about the right idea. Suppose you get 
a grade established, and ten years roll 
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around, and you want to change it for 
some reason. 

Mr. Lewis. For what reason? 

Mr. Postle. Suppose you have a dirt 
surfaced street and want a bitumenized 
surface. 

Mr. Lewis. Build it on the same 
grade. Don't establish the grade unless 
you are going to grade the street some 
time. 

Mr. Postle. There is nothing truer 
than that in engineering the more you 
legislate, the worse off you are. There 
must be elasticity. The proposition is 
'that the engineer at the time the im- 
provement is taken up knows better 
than the engineer ahead of him does 
how the work should be done. The 
plan I follow out is to draw up a plan 
of cross section of each loo feet of street, 
and I want the chance to do it person- 
ally, too; I don't want another fellow to 
have done it ten years back. 

Mr. Bates, of Santa Ana. I think the 
curb grade plan is the better one, Mr. 
President, for when you establish the 
grade at the curb, you can use your 
own judgment in regard to crowns. I 
believe the engineer should have a 
chance to use his judgment in regard to 
the crown grades and in regard to his 
gutter grades; and, as the gutter is the 
part that drains the street, the curbs 
should be established so that the gutter 
can be worked out from the curb 
grades. We have a flat town, no 
natural drainage, you may say. In 
places, we have to change the grade in 
the center of the block, and drain both 
ways. In regard to establishing grades 
over a town generally, I believe it is a 
good idea, as the gentleman from Wat- 
sonville states. I have grades estab- 
lished in Santa Ana, and benchmarks, 
so that the main thing is to use good 
judgment in running our street lines 
and to run them correctly. The eleva- 
tions and grades bother me very little; 
any assistant can do the work. 

Mr. Brown, of Kedlands. I think the 



difference of opinion in regard to this 
question of establishing a general grade 
covering the city arises largely from 
the difference in the lay of the land in 
the different cities. While engineer at 
Whittier, I had some bitfer experience 
with laying out the grades for the 
whole town, because afterwards con- 
ditions arose that we had not anticipat- 
ed and the plan had to be changed at a 
great deal of inconvenience. My idea 
is that we would do better to get our 
data together, establish the bench- 
marks, and lay out the plan, but with- 
hold establishing it officially until the 
work comes in hand. I find that the 
great trouble in getting a proper grade 
in all of the cities I have had anything 
to do with in Southern California, and 
cities I have visited in other parts of the 
country, is having the work done by 
piece work. Very few towns lay out a 
whole block. When that is the plan, 
we have to take the old work and make 
the best we can out of it. The first 
thing, I think, is to get a record so that 
you know where the benchmarks are 
on the ground, and have it well in- 
dexed in the office. I find the index 
in the office is one of the most impor- 
tant things. I have found, by the way, 
that Los Angeles and San Diego, and 
all the towns on the coast, have 
changed their grades as they have 
grown. Railroads have come and 
building has gone on where we did not 
expect and conditions have changed, so 
that we have to study this work as we 
go along. 

Mr. Greenfield, of Santa Cruz. While 
I am not an engineer, I have had much 
experience in street grades and from 
engineers' stakes, and I think the idea 
of establishing a grade on the curbline 
and in the center of the street, is the 
wrong idea. A curbline grade is ail 
right. But in actual experience I have 
had, in a 40-foot street, especially the 
macadamized street, a crown at least 
four inches above the curbline, and that 
with an 8-inch gutter. 
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Cement Tests 

The President. The next topic on 
our programme is Cement Tests. We 
will hear from Mr. Charles H. Pieper, 
City Engineer of San Jose. 

Mr. Pieper. I think perhaps the city 
of San Jose was the pioneer on this 
coast in the matter of testing cements, 
having begun as early as 1880 with a 
home made apparatus for the purpose, 
and at a time when no cement was 
made in California. As to the foreign 
articles that we used, it was hardly 
necessary to test them. But at the 
present time, I feel satisfied that the 
testing of cement is one of the most im- 
portant things we have to deal with, . 
and I would not feel satisfied to use a 
cement in any public work without 
testing it. 

As a rule, I find the cement is satis- 
factory. But once in a while you will 
find the contrary to be the case, even 
when you least expect it. We test for 
various contractors when they request 
it, though we do not care to. Upon 
one occasion a contractor brought us 
samples of 12,000 barrels of Belgian 
cement which had come very highly 
recommended. I found that it stood 
the pulling test, but when it came to 
the test for tensile strength, I found it 
was very low, running less than 250 
pounds to the square inch on a seven- 
days' test. The contractor laughed at 
me when I told him the result of the 
test, but when it was used in sidewalks 
under private contracts, every bit of it 
went to pieces in comparatively short 
time. Thorough tests would have 
shown conclusively that it was a dan- 
gerous cement to use unless a very large 
percentage of it was used. The dealer 
at first did not take very kindly to my 
private report on the subject, but he 
was very glad afterwards to come in 
and ask me for a certificate, because he 
was going to get rid of the balance of it 
and he wanted my certificates to go 
with it. He had had a chemist 'test it 



in Oakland in the meantime, and he 
had substantiated my results, and when 
the importer in San Francisco tested it, 
be' found that it was poor and not what 
it was represented to be. That is only 
one of about ten tests of cement that 
have been made by me within the last 
few months, and as a result of my work, 
I can say that it is dangerous to use al- 
most any brand of cement unless you 
carefully test it before so doing. I am 
sorry I did not have the time to prepare 
a paper on the subject, so that these 
matters could have been set out more 
specifically. 

Mr. Randal. How do you proceed in 
testing? 

Mr. Peiper. We test fbr fineness, we 
give it the cold water test, the steam 
test, the boiling tesU the tensile test, 
and occasionally acid test. 

Mr. Randal. Do you put much de- 
pendence on the 24-hour test? 

Mr. Peiper. We do not use it at all. 

Mr. Dozier. After you make your 
briquette, do you let it stand for 24 
hours and then put it in water for seven 
days? 

Mr. Peiper. We give it a seven 
days' test! and I consider a 28 days* test 
much better. Whenever I see it run- 
ning very high in seven days, I am a 
little afraid of it, and I give it more, if 
I can. 

Mr. Randal. How long a time do 
you require the contractor to give you 
for the cement tests? 

Mr. Peiper. We require about two 
weeks, and if we decide to make the 
test longer, he has got to wait, because, 
as I say, som^ of the cement that tests 
very high in seven days will deteriorate 
upon the 28-days' test. You will be 
surprised how very few cements will go 
more than 200 pounds. 250, 260, 270, 
and up to 300 are the best C have seen, 
out of a great many. 

Mr. Randal. What percentage of 
water do you use for the briquette? 

Mr. Peiper. We use 20 per cent, but 
we vary it; for instance, with California 
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Standard cement, we use about i6, 
which seems to be ample. It runs, 
really, from i6 to 22. 

Mr. McClure. What cements are you 
using mostly now? 

Mr. Peiper. More of Golden Gate 
and Standard at the present time. 
Standard has heretofore not been used 
very extensively. Outside of that, we 
use the Alsan Dykerhoff and Hemmoor 
principally. 

Mr. McClure. Are you using any 
Colorado cement at all? 

Mr. Peiper. No, there never has 
been any used there, to my knowledge, 
although I have tested some. 

Mr. McClure. That is all Portland 
cement? 

Mr. Peiper. Yes, those are all Port- 
land cements. 

' Mr. Greenfield. Is the Golden Gate 
recognized as being a .superior cement 
to the Standard for sidewalk? 

Mr. Peiper. No, I don't think so. I 
don't like to be put in the position of 
talking for any one cement, however. 

Mr. Greenfield. I have had exper-. 
ience with them, and I think one is as 
good as the other. 

Mr. Peiper. In San Jose recently, 
the sidewalk men until recently refused 
to use the Golden Gate cement for side- 
walk work. It finishes rough. The 
Standard is a very greasy, slick-finished 
cement. One quite extensive contractor 
refused to bid upon some sidewalk in 
which Alsan cement had been specified, 
claiming that Golden Gate was far 
superior; and it is now less than three 
months ago that he refused to use 
Golden Gate. I find that among con- 
tractors, they are very apt to recommend 
the cement they are using at the par- 
ticular moment; if they are using a 
cement, there is no question about it 
but that that is the best cement, other- 
wise they would not use it. 

Mr. Greenfield. What do you think 
of combining the two, that is, making 
the concrete of domestic cemeat and the 
topping of foreign cement? 



Mr. Peiper. Personally I do not ap- 
prove of making sidewalks of two kinds 
of cement. I find that the shrinkage of 
the difierent ones is not the same, and 
they do not all set alike, by any means, 
or in the same time, or in the ^arae 
manner. A great many cements have 
a tendency to swell, and others possibly 
will shrink a little. We test them with 
that in view, too. I believe it is due to 
the use of two kinds of cement that we 
have so many hollow blocks, where the 
top is pulled away from the bottom. 
So far as sidewalks made of California 
cement are concerned, I have seen as 
good sidewalks made of California 
cement as I ever have made of foreign 
cement. 

Mr. Brown. Speaking about the dif- 
ference between Golden Gate and 
Standard, from a comparison that I saw 
not long ago, I thought they were very 
similar in the materials going into them. 

Mr. Peiper. No, there is a much 
higher percentage of carbonate of lime 
in the Golden Gate cement limestone 
than in the Standard; it is almost pure. 
I have been at both works and had the 
opportunity to investigate, and have 
seen the entire works from beginning to 
end, and I thought when I saw the 
Standard that they were not burning 
their clinker hard enough. 

Mr. Brown. How about the rock; is 
it a dull color? 

Mr. Peiper. It is duller than the 
Golden Gate. 

Street Pavements — Asphalt Concrete 

The President. We will hear from 
City Engineer F. J. Boland, of Han ford, 
upon Asphalt Concrete, the first sub- 
topic under the general head of Street 
Pavements, which is next in order on 
the programme. 

Mr. Boland. I want to preface my 
paper upon the subject by saying that I 
have only been City Engineer of Han- 
ford for a few months, but at the time 
the pavement of this character was be- 
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ing done, I was assistant in the field. 
We paved some 15 or 16 blocks there, 
comprising some 37,000 square feet. 
What I have to say to you is in very 
crude shape, because it is only a few 
days since I was informed that I was 
expected to address you upon it. 

As an ideal pavement has not come 
into use, one can only gather data from 
different sources and from personal ex- 
perience. The ideal pavement should 
be durable, noiseless, cleanly, healthful, 
easy to travel on and cheap. 

Prom a table by Baker, in his roads 
and pavements, we find that the nearest 
approach to an ideal pavement is sheet 
asphalt. 

Prom an economic standpoint it is in 
the front rank. Its cost of construction 
may vary so much in different localities 
that I can only give figures of the work 
in Hanford. In its ease of traction and 
cleaning it cannot be excelled. 

In regard to the cleaning of asphalt 
concrete, I cannot say very much. We 
have some 13 or 14 blocks that we have 
a street sweeper for, and it costs us 
$7.50 a night to operate it in combina- 
tion with the scrapers that take it up 
from the gutter. I really do not know 
that that would give any idea of the 
cost, especially as we might be able to 
clean a half dozen more blocks at the 
same expense. 

It does not offer as good a footing as 
could be desired. It is most desirable 
from a sanitary view-point. Being 
easily and economically cleaned, its 
healthfulness can not be questioned. 
Other material such as macadam — wood 
and gravel give off less sound and jar — 
they are not as desirable in other re- 
spects. 

Being free from mud and dust it is 
most acceptable, (though that depend- 
ing on its surface x-section) and com- 
fortable to traffic. 

Altogether it is the present day ideal 
pavement. 

In Hanford we have 37,370 square 



yards of sheet asphalt, all of which be- 
ing laid in the years 1905-6. 

The work was done by the Woswick 
Street Paving Company of Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, and up to the present time very 
little fault can be found with the work- 
manship with the exception of a few 
cracks in the wearing surface due to the 
use of an excess of asphalt called for in 
the specifications. 

Four years ago Hanford compared 
with the present changes from village 
to city. 

Our specifications are in the form of 
an ordinance, and they call for 16 to 20 
parts of asphalt, on the wearing surface, 
which was found later to be excessive, 
and in the portion where that amount 
was applied, it is not as good as the 
other and latter portion. Of course, it 
has only been down two years, and we 
cannot very well tell how long it is go- 
ing to last. That portion, however, is 
cracked and seamed clear across one 
biock, and is in very bad shape today. 

Ours is a five inch pavement, that is 
3j^ inch asphalt concrete and ij4 
inch wearing surface; the first price was 
i8>^ cents per square foot, later by 
competition the price was reduced to 
15 2-5 cents. At this latter figure the 
work was done at a loss to the con- 
tractor. At Modesto, California, for a 
6 ' inch (4j^ inch base and ij^ 
inch surface) the contract price is 
igj4 cents. Fresno, California, for 7 
inch pavement (5 inch base and 2 inch 
surface) 22 cents per square foot. 

In Hanford we have used a fine sand, 
though for a wearing surface a hard 
sharp sand is the first requirement 
for a good top; the finer the sand the 
closer the surface, but a coarse sand, 
right proportioned in its different grains 
gives a more resistant wearing surface 
than fine sand. 

Regarding the quantity of asphalt in 
the wearing surface, the rule holds 
good, the more asphalt can be incorpor- 
ated in the same without making it soft 
and wavy, the better lasting the pave- 
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ment will be. The character of the 
sand — the quality of the asphalt and 
the mode of preparing the asphaltic 
cement are the factors fixing the per- 
centage of asphalt required for the sur- 
face. The percentage of asphalt in the 
wearing surface in the Hanford pave- 
ment is with the exception of a few 
blocks between i^}^ and i6j^ per cent, 
by weight. As a rule a good wearing 
surface should not contain less than 14^ 
per cent, and do not believe it possible 
to crowd in more than i8j4 per cent. • 

For the wearing surface we have 
used an asphaltic mastic, prepared from 
refined oil-asphalt, refined to the proper 
consistency and mixed while still in 
liquid form at the refinery with heated 
pulverized carbonate of lime. 

Neither for the top nor for the con- 
crete have we used hard asphalt that 
requires fluxing, but have the asphalt 
for both purposes refined to the degree 
most suitable for paving use. The use 
of the asphalt in form of a mastic as 
above described enabled the contractor 
to incorporate in our surface mixture 
from 3 to 4 percent, more of pure asphalt 
without producing a too soft pavement, 
than if the mixture is prepared in the 
usual manner of adding the stone dust, 
etc. cold, to the heated sand and then 
mix with the asphalt. 

Probably we are most of us familfar 
with Baker's table on Roads and Pave- 
ments. The showing of sheet asphalt 
or asphalt concrete therein is very fa- 
vorable. This is his: 

Table No. i 

Qualities percentage assigned to quality 

Economic 

Low first cost 15 6 9 8 10 15 3 

Low cost of maintenance 29 16 14 12 8 6 20 
Ease of traction 10 10 8 7 6 5 3 

Hoof foothold 5241553 
Ease of cleaning 10 10 9 9 3 i 6 



Total 

Noiselessness Sanitary 
Ilealthfulness 

Total 



60 44 44 37 32 32 35 

15 10 7 13 15 15 2 

10 10 8 5 6 6 7 

25 20 15 18 21 21 9 



Acceptability 

Free from mud and dust 10 10 9 7 3 i 8 

Comfortable to use 3212330 

Non-absorbent of heat 2 i i i 2 2 i 



15 13 II 10 8 6 9 
100 77 70 65 61 59 53 
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Table taken from Baker's roads and pavements 

Mr. Dozier. I do not at all consider 
myself an expert on asphalt, but in the 
last two years I have had considerable 
to do with it in Santa Barbara, and I 
have found that where you get enough 
asphalt in your surface, it will not crack, 
whereas, if you do not get enough, it is 
bound not to crack, pull apart, and wear 
oflF. I notice that the percentage men^ 
tioned by the delegate from Hanford 
runs from 16 to 20. My specification 
calls from 9 per cent to 16 per cent, but 
experience has told me that 12 per cent 
is about correct, that is. by weight. An 
asphaltic cement must be composed of 
80 per cent of bitumen and not 60 per 
cent. With that, I think if you will 
reduce the percentage of asphalt, you 
will find that it won't crack. I think if 
you will take a little of your wearing 
surface, weigh a certain number of 
grammes of it and test it, and see .what 
percentage of bitumen you had there, 
you will find that you fall below your 
percentage. Of course, if you get too 
mueh bitumen, it will get soft, and 
almost any wagon will make a track in 
it. I believe when it is first put down, 
it should show tracks. If it does not, it 
is too hard, for with the proper percent- 
age, the atmospheric action will soon 
harden up the surface so the wagon 
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wheel will not make any impression 
upon it. A contractor once told me that 
he had struck the right plan — he had 
added flux to it; but today his path is 
all cracked up, and just because he did 
not have bitumen enough in it. 

Mr. Johnson, of Los Angeles. In Los 
Angeles we have concluded that the 
quality of the asphaltic cement in use is 
a very vital element having to do with 
the durability of the pavement. If we 
find the pavement cracked, we come to 
the conclusion that it is not perhaps so 
much alack of asphalt as a lack of qual- 
ity in the asphalt itself. The asphalt 
used locally has been a by-product from 
the refineries, and the process used gets 
all the good out of the material, so that 
I really believe that the vital element 
which is necessary to enable it to be 
made into a durable and permanent as- 
phalt pavement has been taken from 
it. In the city of Los Angeles, pave- 
ments have been made in past years 
* which have shown signs of deteriora- 
tion in four years, five years, six years, 
and the siatement has been made that 
an asphaltic pavement could not be 
made which would not go to pieces 
more or less in that time. I consider 
that it has been due to defective mate- 
rial in the first place. Somewhat over 
a year ago, we took up the matter earn- 
estly, and has established a chemical 
laboratory, and we take one or two 
samples every day from every job, and 
during the last year we made consider- 
ably over a thousand tests in the labor- 
atory, and we feel sure that we are at 
work on the right track, and that we are 
securing an asphaltic cement which is 
very much superior to the cement we 
have heretofore used in Los Angeles. 
We get penetrations of from 60 to 80, 
using the Dow machine, the District of 
Columbia standard, so called, and we 
run in 1 1 per cent and 1 1 per cent, 
and that is about as much as we can put 
in. We follow really the Richardson 
formula as far as the sand and amount 
of mineral test is concerned, and come 



clearly within the Himits, probably 13 
per cent, which Mr. Richardson names. 
It is a matter of tremendous importance 
with us. If by any manipulation of 
the materials or improvement in the 
quality of the asphalt we secure a 
pavement which will last for one, two, 
or three years longer. 10 per cent, 15 
per cent, or 20 per cent longer, the 
amount of money involved runs into 
very large sums. And I feel positive 
that we have done that up to date. Of 
course, it is not possible in a small place 
to carry on the work with the care with 
which we have carried it on in the last 
year. The subject is one of very great 
importance, indeen, to any community 
that is contemplating or undertaking 
the putting down of asphalt pavements. 
We require asphalt that is soluble up to 
99 per cent — almost entirely soluble. 

Mr, Dozier. The asphalt that we are 
using is not a by-product. 

Mr. Boland. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Los Angeles what it is cost- 
ing per square foot? 

Mr. Johnson, We have constructed 
an 8-inch pavement generally, and the 
last figures were 19 and a fraction cents 
and 21 cents. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Santa Barbara that we tested 
some of the Santa Barbara pavement 
not long ago, and it was excellent — very 
good, indeed. That came from the Suni- 
merland wells. 

Mr. Dunlop. I would like to ask Mr. 
Johnson if they consider that asphalt of 
an ideal quality can be determined by a 
chemical test. 

Mr. Johnson. That question has 
been asked Mr. Richardson in the past. 
We look upon Mr. Richardson as prob- 
ably the best posted man upon asphalt 
in the country, as he has been identi- 
fied with the paving business for over 
twenty years, and has taken up the 
matter both from the standpoint of the 
laboratory and of the practical field of 
experience. He says that he does not 
consider that one can, as the result of 
any chemical tests, state whether or not 
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any given asphalt is good for paving 
purposes, unless samples have been 
used and have shown themselves satis- 
factory. But as a means of comparison 
between different samples coming from 
the same place, it is invaluable. It is 
in Los Angeles a matter of local condi- 
tions. It is refined asphalt always 
there, and we know that is to be used, 
and we plain our tests with that in 
mind. In the cement tests, we find ir- 
regularities cropping up here and there, 
and different difficult questions. 

Mr. Brown. Most of the cement tests 
are made under water and most of the 
cement will set well under water but 
won't set out of water. 

Recess until 1:30 o'clock p. m. 

Afternoon Session, Wednesday, 
November 13, 1907. 

Bitulithic Pavement 

The President. The next sub- topic is 
**Bitulithic pavement/' and we will 
hear from Mr. S. J. Van Ornum, City 
Engineer os Pasadena. 

Mr. Van Ornum. I had hoped that 
before the meeting of this League, we 
would have a sample of the bitulithic 
pavement to show you, but there have 
been delays and the work has not com- 
menced. However, I will try to point 
out to you some of the unique features 
which have been worked out by War- 
ren Brothers with this pavement, and 
also discuss briefly the specifications 
which have been drawn up for the 
pavement of Los Robles Avenue with 
bitulithic pavement. 

About the year 1900, Warren Broth- 
ers of Massachusetts, who previously 
had experience with the construction 
and laying of asphalt pavement and also 
in the refining of asphalt and oils, con- 
ceived the idea of constructing an en- 
tirely new pavement. The main features 
which have commended this system are: 
placing the wear of the pavement on 
stone used in predetermined propor- 
tions, binding this stone together with 



bitumintzed cement so as to approxi- 
mate the solidity of stone, the reduction 
of voids, using a heavier coating of 
cement, around which unite all the min- 
erals, and leaving a gritty surface which 
gives a good foothold to horses. In the 
wearing surface, stones ranging from' an 
inch and a half, the largest dimension, 
down, are mixed together with a suffic- 
ient quantity of sand or cement dust to 
fill all of the voids, the voids made by 
the largest stones being filled by smaller 
stones, and again the voids left by these 
by still smaller stones, and so on down 
until all of the interstices are filled with 
either stones, clean sharp sand, or stone 
dust. To this mixture is added bitu- 
minized cement. 

It will be seen that in this mixture, 
the wear will come, not on the sand, as 
in an asphalt wearing surface, but on 
the stone. And in this connection, it 
must be borne in mind that a hard, dur- 
able, fine-grained stone must be used. 

In this pavement, the wearing sur- 
face is placed on the street similar to an 
asphalt wearing surface, raked down 
and immediately rolled with a heavy 
roller weighing not less than 12 tons 
while it is in a hot, plastic condition. 
The roller is kept at work until the 
pavement becomes cool and receives all 
the compression possible. I have be- 
fore me a sample of this pavement laid 
in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, six years 
ago. The specific gravity of this sam- 
ple is 2 60, and its weight per cubic foot 
is 172 pounds, nearly as heavy as gran- 
ite. In comparison, I find the specific 
gravity of a piece of asphalt wearing 
surface as laid here in Pasadena is 1.7, 
and its weight per cubic foot is 106 
pounds. 

The basis for this pavement, as usu- 
ally laid, consists of broken stone, 3 
inches in its largest dimension. This 
layer is from 4 to 6 inches in depth, de- 
pending upon the amount of travel 
upon the street and the nature of the 
soil. On this base is poured an asphal- 
tic cement to thoroughly coat the stones 
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dnd bind them together. Upon that 
the wearing surface is laid. The wear- 
ing surface can also be laid on old 
macadam streets, by cleaning off the 
top layers and scarifying it to a certain 
extent, or it can also be laid on brick 
pavements. In some cases, where the 
drainage is poor, an asphalt concrete 
base is used. In that case, the top of 
the concrete is left in a roughened con- 
dition, by either rolling or tamping in 
the surface before the concrete is set 
with broken stone. If this broken stone 
becomes imbedded in the concrete suf- 
ficiently, it forms a hummock. If it is 
not imbedded, it is removed from the 
street and forms a depression in the 
pavement at that stage. In this way an 
irregular surface is formed, as there is no 
danger of shifting of the wearing sur- 
face. 

The first pavement of that kind was 
lain in 1901. Since then, 378 miles of 
30-foot roadway of this - pavement has 
been laid by the Warren Brothers Co. 
None of it has been laid in California, 
and, it is a patented article, there liave 
been a good many discussions as to 
whether it could be laid under the 
Vrooman Act. So that there would be 
competition to a certain extent, the 
Warren Brothers Company have en- 
tered into an agreement with the city 
of Pasadena to furnish the materials to 
either the city, or three-fourths of the 
property owners, if the property own- 
ers should take over the contract, or to 
the successful contractor upon the bid- 
ding. Warren Brothers agree to furnish 
the bitulithic cemenl, the necessary 
roadway mixture for wearing surface of 
I inches after compression, bitumen and 
stone chips for the wearing surface, and 
the right to use any or all patents owned 
or controlled by them. They also guar- 
antee to furnish to the successful bid- 
der, property owners, or city, an ex- 
pert to give proper directions and advice 
in the building of the pavement, and to 
make laboratory tests, two samples each 
day, to see if uniformity has been ac- 



complished in the mixing or construc- 
tion and to make reports thereon. They 
guarantee to furnish these materials at 
a price of $1.45 per square yard, or 
16 1-9 cents per square foot. The con- 
tractor must excavate to the subgrade 
and place these materials on the street. 
They have also entered into an agree- 
ment in the penal sum of $10,000 to 
carry out this contract. 

Los Robles Avenue is one of our 
north and south streets, has a car line 
on it, and has medium heavy traffc. The 
specifications require that the subgrade 
shall be rolled with a 1 2-ton roller until 
the surface is firm and unyielding. Up- 
on the subgrade so prepared shall be 
spread a layer of broken stone, of such 
thickness that when thoroughly rolled 
with the roller weighing not less than 
12 tons, the surface shall be 4 inches 
above subgrade. Upon this broken 
stone shall be spread a coating of No. 24 
Puritan brand or bitulithic cement, one 
gallon of the bitulithic cement to be 
used to each square yard of broken 
stone foundation. Upon the foundation 
shall be spread a wearing surface com- 
posed of broken stone. No. 21 Puritan 
brand bitulithic waterproof cement. 
The stone shall consist of various sizes 
from inches maximum to i-iio 

inch minimum diameter. If the crushed 
stone and wearing surface does not 
provide the necessary proportion of fine 
particles, clean, sharp sand may be used. 
The surface mixture, prepared as stated, 
is brought to the work, not colder than 
200 degrees P., and when it reaches the 
street, it shall be at once uniformly 
spread over the foundation and imme- 
diately rolled with a roller of not less 
than 12 tons. Upon this wearing sur- 
face, while still warm, is spread a coat- 
ing of one-fifth of a gallon to the square 
yard quick drying preparation of the 
Warren Bros., applied when heated to 
250 degrees F. While this surface is 
still hot, at least two coats of stone chips 
}i inch in largest diameter, and of the 
same character of the wearing rock, 
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shall be spread over it, heated to a tem- 
peraiure of 200 degrees F., and again 
rolled, with the 12 ton roller. These 
stone chips give a roughened surface to 
the pavement, which affords good foot- 
hold to horses, and I understand that 
this pavement is laid on grades up to 
or exceeding 12 per cent. 

As I have not had any experience in 
the actual construction of this pavement, 
or with the finished pavement, except 
from seeing samples of the work, I 
would much like to know if any of the 
delegates have seen the pavement in 
the Eastern states, and their impres- 
sions of it. I understand that Mr. 
Brown, of Redlands, can give us some 
information upon the subject. 

Mr. Armour, ol Orange. What is the 
maximum cost of this pavement? 

Mr. Van Ornum. They agree to fur- 
nish the material for 16 1-9 cents a 
square foot, and also agree that the 
cost will not exceed 25 cents per square 
foot, including the grading. 

Mr. Armour. What has been the 
reason for the holding up the matter in 
Pasadena? Why has the work not been 
completed? 

Mr. Van Ornum. One reason is that 
the city believes there will be difficulty 
and probably suits over the laying of 
the pavement, and they have been very 
particular about the proceedings. More- 
over, there is no rush about it anyway, 
because the work cannot well be begun 
until spring, since it would not do to 
construct it in the rainy season. 

Mr. Brown. During my vacation a 
year ago, and two years ago, I was 
around the country inspecting what 
was being done in the line of street 
pavement work, as we had a great deal 
of it on hand. I was making up speci- 
fications. I found some of this bitulithic 
pavement at Portland, Oregon. I did 
not see any of it under construction, but 
saw quite a milage of the finished street. 
I went out with the city engineer, whom 
I lound very enthusiastic over the re- 
sults there obtained. Portland's streets 



are largely macadam, about 12 inches 
thick. The pavement did not seem as 
good to me as the sheet asphalt streets 
there, but it had not been done long 
enough to form any definite idea as to 
its wearing qualities. It appeared to be 
good on quite steep grades there. But 
it really seemed to me to be a little too 
rough for pavement. Then I went to 
Tacoma, and on one of their streets with 
a car line on it and with steep grades, I 
was informed that the wagons would 
slip sidewise on the pavements, and it 
was rather badly ground out, and it was 
in bad repute. I should judge that that 
piece was half a mile long I think 
that there was reason for its going to 
pieces, because of the very heavy traf- 
fic. Last year I went over quite a mile- 
age of bitulithic pavement, first at 
Kansas City, then at Chicago, and then 
at St. Louis. At Kansas City I drove 
around all of their boulevards with the 
street superintendent, and there was 
considerable bitulithic pavement in that 
distance. The also had some oiled pave- 
ment, which jooked to me as if it had 
been oiled with kerosene. The bitu- 
lithic pavement was different from that 
in Portland. I got the impression 
from looking at it that the mixture was 
somewhat of a tar mixture, but I may 
be wrong about that — I could not -find 
out just what the difference in construc- 
tton was. That place in Chicago that I 
remember particularly, was on Michigan 
Avenue along the lake front. There 
was an excellent opportunity there to 
compard the asphalt and bitulithic 
pavements, as they had both kinds, 
and the bitulithic did not compare at 
all with the asphalt, tho* they were put 
down at the same time. The bitulithic 
pavement was rough and was breaking 
up, and men who were at work upon it 
told me it was much more expensive to 
keep in repair than the regular asphalt. 
Then, after perhaps a half mile, there 
was another pavement called Western- 
ite, which was not as good in appear- 
ance as the bitulithic pavement, and re- 
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sembled somewhat our macadam after 
oiling, only that it was harder and brit- 
tle, and broke up with a great deal of 
traffic on it. It did not seem to be uni- 
form — reminded me of some of the 
wooden block streets. In St. Louis, the 
day I spent there was very rainy, and I 
did not get to see as much of the bitu- 
lithic pavement as I would have liked. 
I found them very enthusiastic with it 
there. They like it very much better 
than they do the asphalt pavement; the 
asphalt pavement by the way, being in 
rather bad repute in St. Louis. They 
even claimed that they get better results 
from the petrolithic pavement than 
from the regular asphalt. In Indian- 
apolis I found they were having trouble 
with the bitulithic pavement in litiga- 
tion, as many firms were trying to in- 
fringe upon the patents, and the work 
had been held up. 

The most 1 can say about the bitu- 
lithic pavement is that I became very 
much interested to see more of it. The 
results obtained in the different cities 
was very different. The theory of put- 
ting it together looks all right, I think 
the stone ought to wear better than the 
sand. But as I saw it on the ground, it 
did not really seem as uniform as asphalt 
pavement. As to the matter of its be- 
ing a patent preparation, I am not as 
well posted on the composition of the 
material as I would like to be. I have 
had the impression that they had used a 
tar composition in the east, and that it 
must be different from what I saw in 
Portland, especially referring to that at 
Kansas City I must say, finally, that I 
made only a casual observation, and not 
enough to satisfy me of tee merits of the 
work. I should at this moment hesitate 
to recommend it for a good clean street, 
where you wanted to sweep it and keep 
it in a sanitary condition. In compari- 
son with asphalt, I would take the as- 
phalt every time. 

Mr. Kellogg. I would like to en- 
quire whether this pavement that Mr. 
Brown saw at Chicago was put there by 



the Warren Bros., I so understood. 
That is, I understood that the Warren 
Bros, either saw the material and O. K'd 
it, or put it in themselves. A short 
time ago, I understand that Chicago 
adopted the bitulithic pavement to re- 
place other pavements on Michigan 
Avenue, and adopted it altho' it cost 
more than any other pavement they 
had under consideration, because they 
considered it better and more substan- 
tial and giving more satisfaction all the 
way through than any others. 

Mr. Brown. I might say that in 
Chicago they were not satisfied with the 
asphalt pavements. They have about 
1000 miles of it these, and their allow- 
ance for maintenance is about 15 per 
cent of what they really need to main- 
tain it. They are no doubt interested in 
trying something else, to see if they can 
gtt a bttter pavement. 

A Delegate. Mr. Brown touched 
upon one question that I would like to 
have answered, and that is what the 
Warren Bros, claim to be the composi- 
tion of their number 24, and what the 
difference between that and the 21 that 
you mentioned, Mr. Van Ornum. 

Mr. Van Ornum. I know nothing at 
all in regard to the composition of their 
cements. I understand, however, that 
there are coal tar products in combina- 
tion with their bituminous cements. 

Mr. Brown. What led me to think 
that there was coal tar or tar prepara- 
tions in it, was, that it had a very simi- 
lar appearance to streets that I saw that 
had been treated with tar to keep the 
dust off. In South Park, Chicago, they 
use tar to keep the dust down. 

Petrolithic Pavement 

The President. 1 he next subject 
upon the programme before us is **Petro- 
lithic Pavement," which I feel sure 
everyone in the convention will be very 
glad to hear about. Our experience 
with them has been that they would all 
roll, but perhaps we have not used the 
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best methods in laying them. At any 
rate, we will hear from Mr. Postle, the 
Engineer of South Pasadena, as to what 
he knows about that character of pave- 
ment, in the absence of Mr. T. H. James 
of Santa Monica, who was to have 
opened the discussion upon the subject. 

Mr. Postle. We have had some little 
experience with petrolithic pavements. 
In fact, we have a good many miles of 
very good streets close to Pasadena that 
are laid with that pavement. 

The pavement consists in the first 
place of oiling the natural soil. The 
soil is plowed up to a depth of, say, six 
inches. After the street has been prop- 
erly crowned, it is well dampened with 
water, and then the oil is applied. 
Then it is tamped with a tamping 
roller, which consists of a roller with 
teeth in the periphery about seven 
inches long. Those teeth thoroughly 
mix the oil and soil from )he bottom up, 
instead of rolling it and hardening it 
from the top down, as would be the re- 
sult with the ordinary roller. After a 
sufficient rolling with the tamping roller 
it is again oiled and further rolled until 
the surface becomes hard enough to 
bear up the roller without any of the 
teeth making an impression upon it. I 
should have said that in the first rolling, 
it is solidified about half way to the 
surface. 

In a very brief way, that is the 
method of construction which we have 
adopted. 

The President. Do you put the oil 
on hot, or cold? 

Mr. Postle. We put it on hot. I 
shall now give you a little more of the 
details of the process and its advan- 
tages. 

In the first place, in my opinion the 
reasons for applying this pavement over 
many other varieties of pavement are 
these: That it offers a means of con- 
structing a cheaper pavement than can 
be made under any other method which 
is good enough for a residence district, 
as this is, and streets where the traffic is 



light enough to justify it. It will stand 
all the light traffic of a residence street 
very well indeed, as well as moderately 
heavy traffic, though it will not do for a 
business street and will not stand per- 
sistent heavy teaming. Again, as you 
all know, macadam pavement can be 
made at a cost ranging from six to ten 
cents a square foot, whereas petrolithic 
pavement can be made for about three 
cents a square foot. We find that we 
can improve a great many streets in 
that way which otherwise could not be 
improved at all if it were not for this 
cheap rate, at least, for the present. As 
to the common surface oiling, I thick 
experience has taught that it requires a 
great deal in the way of repairs from 
year to year, that it breaks up and 
crumbles under heavy traffic, and is 
very hard to maintain to surface, as 
there is a very thin coat of oil that 
easily cuts through. I do not say that 
surface oiling has not resulted in excel- 
lent streets — in South Pasadena we have 
thirty miles oiled in that way. But 
those streets are only kept up by per* 
sistently looking after and repairing 
them. Some of them with us have be- 
come almost petrotithic streets. Bat 
the method I have described has the 
advantage that, when it is once thor- 
oughly and properly done, it is easy to 
keep in repair and requires much less 
attention. 

The City of Monrovia has a great 
many miles of petrolithic streets, which 
are as good for their purposes as any 
street could possibly be, and the cost is 
way below what it would be for any 
other pavement. 

I can also speak from experience as 
to petrolithic street work in Glendale. 
There they have a sandy soil, a de- 
composed granite wash. It is very fine, 
almost of the consistency of beach sand 
in lots of places, and there is a little 
clay in it in places. After the street is 
crowned to a depth of five inches, hav- 
ing been plowed up for that purpose, we 
moisted the street until it is thoroughly 
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dampened, and then apply two gallons 
of oil per square yard of surface and 
cultivate that very thoroughly, and then 
put on the roller and tamp it down un- 
til we have two and a half inches 
of it tamped soled. We then re-crown 
the street with the road grader, getting 
it up to the proper crown, again moisten 
it, and apply another gallon of oil per 
square yard, and then put on the roller 
again until it rides upon the surface. 
Of course, it has to go back and forth a 
great many times. Then, if there are 
any parts of the street that are low, we 
apply more sand to the surface, and oil 
it, and tutthe roller on again, until we 
get the surface as it should be. On top 
of that we apply a half-gallon per square 
yard of surface of oil, to make a hard 
asphalt wearing surface. Then we 
sand that. I might add that we have in 
our specification a provision for gutters. 
Where we make a gutter, we take a 
road grader and grade out the soil to at 
least four feet away from the curb. We 
scrape that five inches with a road 
grader and oil the bottom with a gallon 
per square yard. That is not tamped 
but is merely rolled with a smooth roller. 
Then the dirt is put back, and the oil- 
ing of the surface and the tamping 
goes on as I have described in refer- 
ence to the street proper. 

I have used all manner of oils, from 
50 per cent oil up to heavy oil, and our 
experience is that we have been raising 
the amount of asphalt content of the oil 
constantly. At the present time we 
are asking for 80 per cent of asphalt. 
We find that if the oil has a small 
amount of aspholt in it, our soil does 
not pack nearly so well, in addition to 
which we are satisfied that the surface 
is very much inferior to that obtained 
by the use of the heavy oil. 

Another thing we have tried to be 
careful about is to see that the oil shall 
be properly tested. It is my experience 
that a little bit of money spent in test- 
ing goes a long ways. Our specifica- 
tions are so drawn that vye absolutely 



test all the oil that goes on the street. 
We do not have any supposition about 
it; we know. And I think that is a 
very important item. In some recent 
specifications, we have provided that 
the oil shall be the natural oil and not a 
product oil. This getting oil that has 
been treated in a refinery and then 
brought to contain the proper amount of 
asphalt, is not a good thing at all. They 
often spoil it by over-heating it in the 
process, and you get a residuum which 
is not a desirable thing; it will pulver- 
ize and give you the powder that you 
see on many streets. That is, it evapo- 
rates and breaks up and goes to pieces, 
and we do not have a good oiled road- 
way. 

As to the points that we claim for 
this pavement, the first is its cheapness 
and value in the residence district, as 
already stated. The next thing is that 
it requires very little repair for a long 
term of years. A street can be repaired 
by taking some kind of a road grader or 
machine that will operate to scratch off 
the surface, and taking the shavings of 
the stuff that comes from the surface 
and patching the holes and working it 
in. You have a thickness that is suf- 
ficient to work upon. On an ordinary 
oiled surface, you will have a great deal 
of trouble in making repairs, while with 
a petrolithic surface you can cut off and 
build up and repair, beiause, rs I say, 
you have something to work on. You 
have also something that will stand con- 
siderable weight upon it and not mash 
through, as some pavements will do. 

There are quite a number of miles of 
petrolithic pavement in Los Angeles 
County — about 200 miles, as I under- 
stand it. Monrovia has some of it, Pas- 
adena has some of it — Grand Avenue, 
out at this end of Colorado street, is an 
excellent illustration of it. The City of 
Santa Monica has many miles of it, as 
has South Pasadena, while Glendale 
has quite a bit, and there may be other 
cities that I do not call to mind at this 
moment. 
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Possibly there are other points that I 
could mention, but I do not thing of 
them, speaking at random, as I do. 

Mr. Free. Does it require a particu- 
lar kind of soil to make a successful 
petrolithic pavement? For instance, 
could you use it in soil that is partly 
adobe? 

Mr. Postle. Theie are within this 
city a number of miles of this pavement 
made upon udobe street, and between 
Pasadena and Los Angeles. The 
method that is used in some places, and 
which is an excellent thing, is to put 
upon that adobe soil a wearing surface 
of gravel or crushed rock. It is my be- 
lief that where the tamped surface is 
not snfficient to stand the traffic, this 
character of pavement can be used very 
largely to make a foundation for a bet- 
ter surface. It is the cheapest founda- 
tion that can be made. 

Mr. Free. Take a road where they 
use ordinary gravel for years, or where 
there are probably six or seven inches 
of gravel. Would that submit to this 
process readily? 

Mr. Postle. Very well indeed. You 
cannot have any better, in fact. You 
might possibly have a gravel that 
would not pack well without something 
put with it. 

Mr. Bagnall. I would like to ask if 
it has been tried where there is surface 
water close by ? 

Mr. Postle. I do not know of any 
case of that kind. 

Mr. Bagnall. Have you any idea as 
to its probable action in such a soil. 

Mr. Postle. I am a little uncertain 
and would not like to say. But I think 
you could put something in at the bot- 
tom and fix it up all right. 

Mr. Reel. How much more oil would 
it take in the case of an adobe soil than 
in the case of a sandy or gravelly soil? 

Mr. Postle. In common practice, it 
takes about the same. I believe, how- 
ever, that if you put in a little larger 
quantity of oil with your adobe soil, 
you are on the safer side. 



Mr. Reel. In Santa Monica we use 
about a gallon and a half more to the 
yard in adobe soil than we do in sand 
or gravel. 

The President. After you have com- 
pleted this petrolithic pavement, does 
the city accept it by ordinance? 

Mr. Postle. The City would not ac- 
cept it, or any other pavement, if I had 
anything to do with it. 

Mr. Peters. If I followed your fig- 
ures correctly, I understand you use 
about three and one half gallons of oil? 

Mr. Postle. That is correct. 

Mr. Bromfield. I am very much in 
sympathy with the delegate who wants 
to know if this petrolithic pavement 
will work in an adobe soil because we 
have the worst kind of adobe in San 
Mateo, ground that will crack open in 
the summer and leave cracks a half inch 
or an inch wide, and close up again in 
the winter time. Our supervisors seem 
to think that the oiling of roads is not a 
success. We have tried it as a dust de- 
stroyer, putting a rurfacs of oil on the 
streets, and that does not seem to be 
successful with us as a rule. A man 
claiming to have some patents is doing 
some of this work with us, under pri- 
vate real estate contract, who claims 
that he can build b road equally as good 
as an asphaltum road on an adobe foun- 
tion. Without knowing about it, it al- 
ways seemed to me that the more min- 
eral you have in your soil, the better 
results you will get from oil — I am the- 
orizing there, I admit. 

Mr. Postle. Come to South Pasadena 
and I shall be very glad to show you a 
good many miles of good petrolithic 
pavement upon an adobe foundation. 
There is this to be considered, and I 
think therein lies a great deal of the 
difficulty that others have had with this 
character of pavement: With an ordi- 
nary roller, the top soil will pack down 
hard and the oil will not be distributed 
in it, whereas with a proper tamping 
roller and a thorough mixing of oil, you 
are all right. In fact, I would say that 
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the sand soils and adobe soils are about 
on a par, so far as the effectiveness of 
this pavement is concerned. The adobe 
soil will pack easily without oil. Sandy 
soil will not pack without oil. You will 
find some sand that will pack easily 
with a certain quantity of oil, and 
another sand will require more. So it 
is useless to lay down any hard and fkst 
rule about how much you are going to 
use. But remember one thing: use oil 
with plenty of asphalt in it — don't use 
kerosene. 

The President. Have any of your 
petrolithic streets gone through a win- 
ter's service? 

Mr. Postle. Some of them have, yes. 

The* President. Any heavy trafl&c on 
them? 

Mr. Postle. The best illustration of 
that is the streets of Monrovia. They 
have gone through several years of use 
with all kinds of traffic and all kinds of 
storms over them, and as many of them 
are as good pavements as the pavement 
in front of this building. 

The President. No waves? 

Mr. Postle. No. Grand Avenue and 
some of our other streets about here 
have seen a winter's service of this kind 
of pavement, and they have taken the. 
travel of the gravel teams and heavy 
hauling for over a year. That has done 
a ffood deal to convince me that a petro- 
lithic street will stand moderately heavy 
hauling, because that street gets it every 
day in the year. 

Mr. Randal. Are there any streets 
that you have known where the drain- 
age is imperfect, with this pavement? 
Take a flat street, where you have some 
difficulty in keeping the street free from 
rain water in the stormy season. Would 
that afiect it to any extent? I would 
also like to ask if there has been any 
improvement in the mode of construc- 
tion recently? I ask this question be- 
cause I received a pamphlet with refer- 
ence to the Petrolithic Pavement Com- 
pany of L,os Angeles, the people who 



have the raller for sale, in which they 
say that they are at present constrtct- 
ing a boulevard between this city and 
Los Angeles, and that they have im- 
proved the situation by putting on a 
wearing surface of grayel over the nat- 
ural soil, or gravel and sand mixed, and 
they go on to say that that offers a 
hard, smooth surface, and yet it pre- 
vents the skidding of automobile wheels 
and offers a good surface for the teams 
going over it. 

Mr. Postle. In the matter of a flat 
street, where the water would stand 
upon it, I think every engineer would 
say that it does not do for any pavement 
to have water stand on it all the time. 
I think that if you keep water continu- 
ally standing upon a petrolithic pave- 
ment, it would not work, any more than 
would any other. If you must have a 
flat street and flat grade, the best thing 
you can do is to get a gutter that will 
take care of the water, because it must 
not be left standing on the surface con- 
tinually. But while I am on that sub- 
ject, I will say that I believe that in this 
petrolithic pavement composed of five 
or six inches in depth upon a roadway, 
there is a resistance to water as good as 
any foundation you can get. If you 
put a gravel surface on top of that, or a 
macadam surface, and oil that, you will 
have something that will resist the 
water as well as anything that could be 
had. On all ordinary grades of say up 
to two percent or three percent, you can 
carry away storm water upon that with- 
out constructing a gutter by making a 
specially good construction next to the 
curb, it will not be long before I shall 
know something more about that, be- 
cause one piece of work that we have 
will test that very proposition. 

Mr. Brown. I have gone over a good 
many miles of this petrolithic pave- 
ment, and inquired of people locally in- 
terested about it, and there is only one 
place where I have heard a bad report 
from it, and that is the case of the Sun- 
nyside boulevard in Hollywood. Per- 
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haps some gentleman from Hollywood 
can enlighten us as to that. 

Mr. Dunlop. We have put streets 
down under that system, but the work 
was perhaps not done under the fairest 
conditions to represent the system. It 
has not been entirely satisfactory, as the 
gentleman says. The first street upon 
which we tried it was a portion of 
our main street, and they tried to do 
the work in the middle of the winter. 
The work was interrupted several times 
by very heavy rains or long-continued 
rains, and the more they worked on the 
street, the mushier it seemed to get. 
There was a great deal of difficulty in 
getting it to pack. I think he used con- 
siderable more oil than the specifications 
called for in trying to get it to pack 
down. The specifications were very 
carefully drawn, and the contractor has 
certainly lived up to them. After he 
got through we rolled the street with 
our 1 1 -ton steam roller, and it was sim- 
ply impossible to pack it thoroughly 
with that. The street had a sort of 
jelly-like appearance, and it would 
shake under the roller and would not 
become solid. . The travel is rather 
heavy there and concentrated in a nar- 
row space, and on each side that street 
is cut up all the time. It is not such a 
street as I think Mr. Postle would rec- 
ommend to have paved in that way, by 
reason of the traffic on it, and also be- 
cause of the cartracks in it, the travel 
is concedtrated into narrow strips on 
either side. We certainly think there 
is a difi'erence, too, in the soils, though 
that is just a matter of theory, as the 
delegate from San Mateo says. It 
seemed to me the sandier the soil the 
better it would work, because in a soil 
which consists of dirt, no matter how 
thoroughly you stir that, if little parti- 
cles of dirt attach to the oil and do not 
absorb it, they will break down and 
not stand wear if that were not the 
case. 

Un another street, where the con- 
tractor left the work in an unfinished 



condition for several months and then 
finished it up in the spring, and the 
street has had comparatively light traf- 
fic, it has worn fairly well, especially 
for a street with that light expense at- 
tached to the paving. Still another 
street was in sandy soil, and it had 
hardened up before it was used, and 
that looks *in excellent shape. The 
work certainly ought to be down in the 
summer, because even with surface oil- 
ing, it takes quite a while for the street 
to harden, and it should be allowed to 
harden, too, before being used, because 
if heavy oil is put into 4 or 5 inches of 
soil and you got upon it too soon, you 
are bound to crush it up. 

. Mr. Ord. In Visalia we have been 
experimenting, rather outside of the 
town proper than in, for the purpose of 
building a road adjoining certain towns 
and in an adobe country — an adobe 
teat decomposes and cracks to a great 
depth. We dng up a portion of it 4 or 
5 inches in depth, and then oil was ap- 
plied in great abundance, and then it 
was tampep, rolled and oiled, tamped, 
rolled, and oiled, and worked over and 
over, in order to find something that 
would build a road acceptable in that 
adobe country. It was a good road in 
the summer, but abominable in the 
winter. But after the rain ceased in 
the Spring, the road began to crack and 
disintegrate, and the return of the rains 
in the following fall, gave us just as 
deep mud as we ever had. So that from 
our experience I do not believe you can 
build a road with any process of tamp- 
ing and rolling through that class of 
adobe. If yon know any way that we 
can do it, we shall be very thankful to 
receive the information. 

The President Mr. Postle, do the 
wheels grind this pavement into dust in 
the summer time and leave a brownish 
dust on the surface, and does it blow 
off, or interfere with traffic at all, or is 
it like asphaltum? 

Mr. Postle. Properly made, it is like 
asphaltum. There are just two things 
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that I think you want to keep in mind: 
In the first place, you must have an oil 
that has asphalt in it, one that is not 
light, rnd you must have a good oil. 
There are some oils, as all of you know 
who have studied oils at all, that will 
go to pieces. That is one condition. 
The next condition is, that it shall be 
thoroughly mixed with the soil — not 
half-way mixed, but thoroughly mixed. 
I believe that cultivating and re-culti- 
vating is a very important item in the 
construction of this pavement. Wet the 
soil pretty well, and then cultivate it, 
and work it so that the particles of oil 
are thoroughly distributed before you 
tamp it, and then tamp it hard. You 
get a suaface 4 or 5 inches thick, and it 
is a kind of a rubbery surface clear 
through. Then you must not have it 
dry in some places and soft in others, 
from too much or too little oil. We 
have not been troubled with any of it 
going to pieces. In the summer time I 
have particularly watched one of our 
streets that has taken up the travel of 
heavy teams without being indented 
much of any. The street I have in 
mind, about two months after its com- 
pletion, had the oil wagons which were 
hauling oil for oiling another street 
travel over it, and there were nine or 
ten of them, and sometimes they would 
hitch two together, and on going along 
right after one of them, I found one 
place, I remember, where the wheels of 
the oil wagon had gone down probably 
three-quarters of an inch, but no more. 
I thought that was a pretty good test 
for a brand new street. 

Mr. Peters. There is one complaint 
that is made at Riverside about which I 
would like to ask. With the ordinary 
oil and gravel road, our teamsters com- 
plain of it where there is any grade 
whatever, and will go around and take 
an ordinary dirt street instead, upon the 
ground that it is harder going upon the 
oiled street. What is your experience 
in that? Is the draught increased over 
what it would be in the case of a first- 
class dirt road? 



Mr. Postle. It is bound to be, and it 
is all right if it is. 

Mr. Brown. We have a mile of 
street coming into Redlands from Colton 
that is in pretty good shape, and I have 
been over that on a bicycle, and it is an 
oiled surface, oiled three years ago, 
perhaps, and as good a piece as we have 
in town, and I can tell just the moment 
I get off the petrolithic pavement and 
on to the surface-oiled street — it takes a 
lot more of muscle. It is very notice- 
able. One of them is a representative 
petrolithic street, and the other is a rep- 
resentative oiled surface. I do not 
know of any place where it is better to' 
get at the draught in a rough way. To 
get it accurately, you would, of course, 
have to measure it with an instrument. 
But I can tell from the running of my 
automobile or of my bicycle that it runs 
a great deal easier on the petrolithic 
surface than it does on the oiled sur- 
face. 

Hassam Pavement and the Use of Vitri- 
fied Briek 

The President. We will now listen 
to some remarks by Mr. J. R. Johnson, 
of Los Angeles, upon the subject of the 
Hassam pavement and the use of vitri- 
fied brick. 

Mr. Johnson. As a substitute for Mr. 
Edwards, down upon the programme to 
talk to you upon the subject just an- 
nounced, I will endeavor to give you 
something of our experience in Los 
Angeles. 

All of the public construction work 
with us is under the charge of a Board 
of Public Works, which performs, in 
addition to other duties, those of a Street 
Superintendent. The Board acts prac- 
tically through the City Engineer, and 
one result of this is that the department 
which draws the specifications has the 
construction of the work, which we are 
inclined to think leads to better work 
and sometimes to better specifications. 

In regard to brick pavement, we have 
some of it put in practically under the 
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methods adopted by the National Brick 
Manufacturers* Association. It con- 
sists of a concrete basis, a sand cushion, 
and a vitrified brick or block wearing 
surface. The concrete base is mixed in 
the proportion of one of cement to three 
ot sand and six of broken stones. We 
aim to have the broken stone range 
from the size of a pea up to three inches 
in diameter, the specifications say. but 
practically we get some a little larger. 
There have been in the City of Los 
Angeles a great and persistent demand 
for the smaller grades of broken stone 
for use in re-inforced concrete construc- 
tion, and this brought upon the stone 
men a demand that was very large in- 
deed, and it has sometimes been difficult 
to get them strictly down to specifica- 
tions. We find that the proportions of 
one, three and six, will not furnish suf- 
ficient mortar in casje the stone is of 
comparatively uniform size to fill all the 
voids, and when we find that our stone 
is running coarse, entirely regardless of 
the specification proportions, we simply 
arbitrarily cut down the amount of stone 
until we find we have a concrete that 
will be solid all through. This natur- 
ally means that a certain amount of 
cement would not go as far as it other- 
wise would. But in that way we would 
not go as far as it otherwise would. 
But in that way we did not have any 
particular trouble with the stone. 

The sand cushion is spread upon this 
foundation after it has hardened suf- 
ficiently, and strips are set at a distance 
below the finished surface equal to the 
depth of the brick surface, and the brick 
are set edge to edge, breaking joints 
and close together. The brick are then 
inspected, and then they are inspected 
again, and then again inspected, and 
inspected again after that. The brick 
that we have had to deal with during 
the last year have not been quite as 
good as we might wish. But it is really 
surprising to see the number of brick 
that can be picked out of a lot of brick 
after they have been inspected two or 



three times. It reminds one of the New 
England housekeeper and her barael of 
apples. She started cut upon the prin- 
ciple that she would pick out the spot- 
ted ones, and continued doing that, and 
she was eating rotten apples all winter. 
Our brick do not go down quite to that 
extent, but we have had to pick out a 
good many on the third and the fourth 
and even the fifth inspection. When 
the brick are put down, they are rolled 
longitudinally and diagonally, if the 
width of the job will permit, with the 
steam roller, and then they are again 
inspected, and the unsatisfactory brick 
taken out. 

Q. With how heavy a roller? 

Mr. Johnson. Five tons. Then the 
suaface is grouted with a mixture of one 
part of cement and one of sand, and 
that is forced into all the joints. After 
this sets for a short time, we covered it 
with sand, and keep it covered, and 
tamp it for perhaps ten days. 

The last of our brick pavements have 
cost us perhaps 34 cents to 35 cents a 
square foot. The pavements look well, 
they are satisfactory for purposes of 
travel, and I see no reason why they 
should not endure for many, many 
years. The quality of cement for the 
grout is an important thing. There 
should be a cement for grouting pur- 
poses that will set up tolerably quickly, 
and we have had some little difficulty 
in that way. We have had cases where 
the pavement was traveled upon before 
the grout is set sufficiently, and in that 
case the brick will break loose. 

The brick are tested in accordance 
with the methods prescribed by the 
National Brick Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion. Whenever we wish to make tests 
we take the brick to a rattler in the 
city, and run them through with the 
regulation charge of cast-iron and pay 
the foundry people a certain price for 
the test. The requirements of the Na- 
tional Association are quite severe. In 
the standard rattler, with 300 pounds of 
cast-iron, involving eighteen hours, the 
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specification is that the bricks shall not 
lose more than 20 per cent. We have 
had bricks submitted to us from outside 
concerns which we thought the thing, 
and yet some of them would lose as high 
as 90 per cent in the rattler test. 

I think perhaps that covers the sub- 
ject of the brick. 

The President. Before you drop the 
subject, let me ask if you consider the 
hydraulic grouting better than the as- 
phaltic grouting? 

Mr. Johnson. I think so, yes. We 
have never grouted any brick with 
asphalt. A strong cement grout fills the 
joints and comes up flush with the top 
surface of the brick, and, under ideal 
conditions, will not wear any faster than 
the brick, and we have a very smooth 
surface. As a matter of fact, we find 
that it does break away a little in the 
joints, aud we try and look pleasant 
over that. 

Q. Do you attempt in laying the 
brick pavement to make a monolith 
from one street to the other, or do you 
put in expansion joints? 

Mr. Johnson. We have no expansion 
joints. 

Mr. McFadden. I observed in Los 
Angeles that there are certain places 
where there are rows of brick in con- 
nection with other pavements. Why is 
that done? Is there any question of 
contraction and expansion in connection 
with that, or had you some other object 
in mind in doing that? 

Mr. Johnson. I do not place any 
condition such as you refer to, except 
that we use brick for gutters for asphalt 
streets. 

Mr. McFadden. That is what I 
mean. Why not use the brick clear 
through? 

Mr. Johnson. The brick is more ex- 
pensive than the asphalt. 

Mr. McFadden. Is there not a place 
on Third street where part of the street 
is brick and part is asphalt? 

Mr. Johnson. Oh, yes, there is a 
place on Third Street in which three- 



quarters of the block, between CSpring 
and Main, was put in as brick and one- 
quarter as asphalt. It was put in 
largely under the auspices of the com- 
pany that is furnishing our vitrified 
brick and theoretically was put in as a 
sample brick pavement. We make a 
distinction, and we call it a specimen 
brick pavement. We make a dis- 
tinction, and we call it a specimen 
brick pavement. A specimen is some- 
thing which is perhaps rather rare and 
cannot be readily duplicated; while a 
sample is something which could be 
duplicated readily. The brick in that 
block were culled, we understand, from 
five or six or seven hundred thousand 
brick. It is a very nice pavement, in- 
deed there is no doubt of that. 

Mr. Brown. Do you run over that 
pavement with your machine as easily 
as on the asphalt? 

Mr. Johnson. Oh, fully. I don't 
think there would be a particle of dif- 
ference in that respect. 

Mr. Brown. In paving, you use 
brick on the higher hills and asphalt in 
the valleys? 

Mr. Johnson. The theory of that is 
that there is a better foothold* for the 
horses on the brick on the hillsides. 

Mr. Garrard. What is the size of the 
brick? 

Mr. Johnson. Theoretically, 2^^x4x8. 
We found that our 4-inch brick were 
running 3^, and sometimes as little as 
3j^. I haven't gotten it in my mind 
quite clear as yet why there should be 
the variation in the brick that there 
seems to be. We have found a varia- 
tion of % of an inch and perhaps ^ of 
an inch in width. Some of them would 
run to 4^ inches. 

Mr. Garrard. I can explain that to 
you, as J am somewhat familiar with 
the subject. The brick are very heavy, 
and in the kiln those that are under a 
great deal of weight naturally get 
squeezed a little more than the others. 

Mr. Reel. Can you tell the difference 
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in price of cost between brick and con- 
crete or asphaltum? 

Mr. Johnson. Our asphalt pavement 
costs 19 to 21 or 22 cents, while our 
brick pavements cost 34, 35, or 36 cents. 
Possibly, if we could get a little more 
competition, the price of the brick 
pavement might go down. 

Mr. Garrard. I have been somewhat 
interested in brick pavement in the 
East. In the State of Ohio there is 
some very fine brick pavement work. 
I think they have some of the best 
paving brick in the world there, tough 
and hard, and they stand wear very 
well. But one of the great mistakes 
they make is in making the brick too 
large. That looks funny, perhaps, 
when you do not understand it. But 
when they are very large, they soon be- 
come like cobble-stones, because they 
always break first at the edges, where- 
as if you have a 2^ -inch brick, that 
would not be so. But do not get them 
too small, because if you do, they break 
in handling too much. 

Mr. Johnson. In regard to the Has- 
san pavement, I suppose the City of 
Los Angeles boasts ' the only piece in 
Southern California, and as it was laid 
at a time when both the City Engineer 
and myself were out of town, I practi- 
cally do not know very much about the 
pavement. The system under which 
that was put down, and the system rec- 
ommended by the company at that 
time, was that there should be 4 inches 
of stone rolled and grouted; 2 inches of 
finer stone rolled and grouted, and a 
top coat of oue of cement, one of sand, 
and one of hard pea gravel. The job 
was finished when I returned, and I 
went over to examine it, and I must 
confess that I was disappointed in the 
surface that they had secured. There 
were places in which I should imagine 
a 4-foot straight edge would have 
shown depressions of inches, and it 
did not have the surface that it seemed 
to me it should have. The representa- 
tive of the company, who came out 



from Boston, I am told, for the express 
purpose of putting in that pavement, 
explained that the conditions were 
such, it being just a narrow strip be- 
tween the railroad track and the curb, 
that they could not get such a surface 
as they would ordinarily expect to do. 
So far as the road itself is concerned, it 
is hard, it seems to give satisfaction to 
those traveling over it, and I do not find 
any signs of wear except at the sides of 
the street where horses stamp, and there 
they grind up a little of the surface 
material, though I do not suppose that 
amounts to very much in depth. That 
piece of pavement is on Sixth Street, 
between Main and Los Angeles, a street 
that does not carry very much travel, 
and woich has a double track right in 
the center. It is on both sides of the 
railroad track, the strips between the 
railroad and the curb. 

The President. When was that fin- 
ished? 

Mr. Johnson. Just a few months ago 
— ^last July. Of course, in a pavement 
of that sort, it depends upon the 
strength of the stone and the strength 
of the cement. I do not see any reason 
why, after it has once been sufficiently 
dried so that it can be thrown open to 
travel with safety, it should not con- 
tinue to be a good pavement for a long 
time. Naturally it is stronger at the 
end of thirty days after it is put down 
than at the end of fffteen days. 

Q. What was the cost of it? 

Mr. Johnson. It was nominally under 
the direction of the City, but done under 
private contract. The contractor put it 
in at 25 cents, and said the company 
lost money. The total thickness of it 
was 6 inches. 

The President. Mr. Johnson, if you 
had a fine span of horses, would you 
want to drive them fifteen or twenty 
miles on that kind of pavement at a 
pretty good rate of speed? 

Mr. Johnson. I should be afraid it 
would be a little bit hard. 
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Mr. Brown. How about the brick 
pavement for the same use? 

Mr. Johnson. The same might apply. 

The President. No, the brick has a 
little cushion under it, while the other 
is solid with concrete. 

Mr. Johnson. I do not think the 
yield is very much. Sand very often is 
an admirable foundation. There i^ one 
thing that is said in connection with 
that pavement and that it seems to me 
might go against it, and that is the dif- 
ficulty of making repairs. If we assume 
the case of a trenoh being cut across the 
street, as is necessary some times, that 
trench would have to be repaired in the 
ordinary method, the same as if build- 
ing it in the first place, and certainly it 
should be kept closed from travel for at 
least ten days or two weeks, to give the 
pavement a chance to properly set. In 
that respect it would not be as practical 
as some other kinds of pavement. 

Mr. Van Ornum. What kind of rock 
is used? 

Mr. Johnson. It comes from San 
Pedro. It is a fine grained, hard rock. 
I think you have seen some of it in 
town. 

Oil Macadam 

The President. The next subject for 
discussion will be '*Oil Macadam," by 
Mr. A. G. Campbell, City Engineer of 
Riverside. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: The 
subject allotted to me is Oiled Macadam 
Roads for the reason perhaps that to 
those of you I have talked to on the 
subject is that I have always advocated 
a macadam road protected with an oiled 
surface. 

Right here I wish to say that the 
word ''road-oir* is a misnomer in the 
sense I wish to use it. Much of the 
so called road-oil used in the past is 
wholly unfit for road purposes and 
more of a detriment to the road than a 
protection. 

I would change the phrase "Oiled 



Macadam Road" to a ^'Macadam road 
-with a liquid asphalt top dressing." 

There are several features in the 
making of this kind of road. 

First — Suitably prepared subgrade. 

Second — Available rock for the road. 

Third — Proper construction up to the 
point of applying the top or finishing 
coat of screening, none of which vary 
from the ordinary construction of a good 
macadam road. 

Fourth — The application of this top 
dressing together with the necessary 
liquid asphalt to bind and water-proof 
the surface and to prevent the fraying 
effect of rapidly driven automobiles or 
other vehicles. Spread on the surface 
of the road liquid asphalt of loyi de- 
grees B., containing 85 per cent of D. 
Grade asphalt applied at the rate of i to 
ij4 gallons to the square yard, apply 
hot, 212 degrees Fahrenheit if possible. 
Apply in two coats, 5^ of the whole 
quantity the first coat, then spread a 
coat of hard rock screenings varying in 
size from sharp, coarse, builder's sand 
to hickory nuts, then roll to make bond 
with the macadam below, then apply 
the remaining yi of liquid asphalt, dust 
with a thin coating of fine screenings 
and roll and reroll until firm and com- 
pact. 

The road is now complete as far as 
construction is concerned, but rather 
tender. There is however, another 
workman necessary and that is time. 
The oil takes time to penetrate down- 
ward into the base and is drawn upward 
by capillary attraction to the surface, 
there to oxidize into a tough gum at 
the surface. The constant repassing of 
vehicles kneads the surface to a stiff 
compact surface. 

We now have a standard macadam 
road for a base, protected by a blanket 
of asphalt and broken rock screenings 
not over i inch to iX inches thick, im- 
pervious to water and a tough leathery 
surface that improves with age and use. 
However, I do not wish to infer that 
this will not wear out, it has a life, how 
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long a life I am not prepared to say but 
we have such a coating on an old ma* 
cadam road in Riverside that has lasted 
three years and is still in excellent con- 
dition. A little history of this road may 
be interesting and instructive. In 1896 
our city constructed some seven miles 
or more of limestone macadam road 20 
feet wide and 6 inches thick. The ma- 
terial was a soft limestone and as soon 
as the road was completed it became 
necessary to start the sprinkling wagons 
to protect people from the dust and pre- 
vent the road grinding to dust and 
blowing away. I'his dust now driven 
into the interstices by the water soon 
cements the whole road into a fine 
specimen of limestone cement, hard, 
smooth, compact, but either dusty or 
muddy on the surface according to the 
time of passing of the sprinkling wagon, 
and reduced in 1904 to about 4 inches 
thick. At that time ^e cleaned the 
surface of the road with revolving 
horse brooms and applied the liquid 
asphalt as previously described, coated 
the surface with, screenings. Today 
the road is in fine condition, if you take 
up a section of this blanket of asphalt 
and screenings, the roadbed underneath 
is in the same condition as the day we 
cleaned it preparatory to giving it the 
watering of liquid asphalt and screen- 
ings. 

This road has all kinds of travel on it, 
as it is one of the main highways to the 
center of the city — carriages, automo- 
biles, heavy, teaming. I have seen a 
wagon loaded with 6500 pounds net of 
oranges show no perceptible wagon 
track or trace behind the wheels. 

This road and its behavior after treat- 
ing with liquid asphalt gave us the 
idea of our present construction of roads 
in Riverside. 

Our success in road building has been 
in proportion to the care with which 
we made the base; the macadam roads 
wear best for all conditions of travel; 
decompsed granite roads come next and 



even the adobe roads, well drained and 
compacted, do fairly well. 

Our one idea however, is that the 
liquid asphalt is only a road protector 
and not a road maker and is a valuable 
material in the hands of the road re- 
pairer. (Applause.) 

Mr. Lewis. I made an experiment 
two years ago in the City of Watson- 
ville somewhat similar to the method 
pursued by Mr. Campbell, diflFerent, 
however, in that I took crushed granite 
rock of about 2-inch cubes, and mixed 
it, making an oil, sand and rock, plac- 
ing a layer on that 6 inches deep on the 
street, and then rolling it. I got the 
heaviest oil I could get, I don't know 
what percentage of asphalt it contained. 
That street has been down, as I say, 
two years, and so far it is a perfect 
street. The oil has worked there, and 
it has formed a street somewhat similar 
to this bitulithic material that we see 
here. 

Mr. Locke^ San Leandro has had 
some little experience aud done some 
experimenting in oiling streets, and, 
principally, sidewalks. We have used 
various methods that have been sug- 
gested and that we have been informed 
were successfully tried in different 
places throughout the State. The re- 
sult of our experiments has satisfied us 
that the best way to make a sidewalk, 
at least, is to be sure of your foundation 
in the first place, making a good ma- 
cadam base and rolling it and tamping 
it well, and get the surface finished, 
and then put on a heavy asphalt oil, as 
heavy a base as you can, and allow it 
to rest there for a week or ten days, 
putting it on hot and allowing the warm 
sun to shine on it, which is much better 
than if it is but on during cloudy 
weather. After the first coat has been 
on for a week or ten days and has been 
thoroughly absorbed, we then go over 
it with a second coat. It takes a little 
bit longer to absorb the second coat, 
but finally, when it has been pretty 
thoroughly absorbed, we then put on a 
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little bit of dust to take up the surface 
oil. But experience seems to have 
taught us there that it is inadvisable in 
the first instance to put anything on 
top of the oil in the way of sand, as 
that acts as a blotter and absorbs the 
oil» and keeps it up, so that it never 
forms a good coating or sidewalk. Our 
results in San Leandro have satisfied us 
that we have found a very good work- 
ing sidewalk, elastic and very pleasant 
to walk on, and it kills the weeds, too. 
In fact, it is satisfactory in every way. 
But I want to emphasize that we find 
it inadvisable to put anything on after 
we put on th^ first coating of oil, until 
it has an opportunity to soak into the 
ground, for if you do, it acts as an ab- 
sorbent and capillary attraction draws 
the oil up, so that you do not get as 
good results as if you first have the fin- 
ished roadway and then put the oil on 
and allow it to soak in. And it is com- 
paratively cheap. 



Proceedings to be continued in the 
next issue. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

The management of Pacific Munici- 
palities takes pleasure in announcing 
that the business control of the maga- 
zine has been placed in the hands of 
Mr. Lyman H. Naugle, a publisher of 
wide experience. Mr. Naugle will have 
full charge of all matters pertaining to 
the advertising and subscriptions and 
will also assist in editing the magazine. 
We expect to make the publication a very 
entertaining one for people interested 
in municipal affairs throughout the 
west. Improvements in the publication 
all along the line will be noted as time 
progresses. We commend Mr. Naugle 
to the patrons of the magazine and ask 
for him a cordial hearing and a wise 
consideration of the plans he may sug- 
gest. 
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Drain Tile, Acid Jars 
Acid Pipes, Acid Brick 
Culvert Pipe, Well Lining 
Grease Traps, Lead Pots 

Kitchen Sinks 
Laundry Tubs, Insulators 

Fire Brick Dust 
Modeling Clay, Fire Clay 



Main Office and Tarda: 
City Yard, z8tli and Division Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAh. 
Phone Market 1730 
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FOR SALE CHEAP 

Watrous Gasoline Fire Engine 

(second hand) 

This engine has never been used except for practice purposes 
and is as good as new. The reason for selling is because the 
town has a new municipal water system which gives ample fire 
protection and sufl&cient water pressure direct from the mains 
and has no use for the engine. 

For price and terms address, 

H. A. MASON, 

MOUNTAIN VIEW, CAI,. 




NATIONAL 
WOOD PIPE CO 

Woodward Patent Machine Banded 
Wheeler Patent Continuous Stave 
fiored Wood Water Pipe 

I/08 Angreles Office, Sixth and Mateo Sts. 
Pnget Sotmd Office, Olympia, Wash. 

A Booklet: '*The Whole Story About Wood Pipe," Mailed Free Upon Request. 

CHAPMAN 



Wood Pipe 

Made from California Redwood or 
Selected Puget Sound Yellow Fir 
San Francisco Office, 301 Market St. 




CONTRACTING. 



Fire Department and Fire Protective Engineer 

Manufacturer and Sales Agent for 
Fire Department Machinery, Apparatus, Hose, 
Tools and Supplies 

FIRB HYDRANTS 

Of several approved styles, including the California Standard 
Type (as per cut) made in our San Francisco factory. 

Write for details and prices. 

Office, ractory and Salesrooms: 33* 35, 37 Clementina St. San franclsco. Cai. 
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PROPESSIONAI, CARDS. 

WILLIAMS & BELSER 



GBNBRAIr CONTRACTORS 




Builders of GAS AND WATBR WORKS, SUBWAYS, 

PAVEMENTS, SEWER SYSTEMS, EI,EC- 

TRIC PI.ANTS, CANAI^S, ETC. 

Office: Room, 414 Hayward Building (now Kohl) 4tta Floor 
San Pranciflco, Cal. 



H. A. MASON 

ATTORNBY-AT-LAW 

Municipal Corporation I^aw a specialty 

Mountain View, Cal. 

D. BROMFIELD, C. E. 

Municipal and Sanitary Bngineer. 
Plans and estimates furnished for 
Sbwbr Systems, Bridges, Water Works, 
Mills Bttildins:, San Francisco. 

C. E. MOORE, C. E. 

(Mem. Am. Soc. C. E.) 
Consul tins: lEiifflneer for Water Works, Pumping 
Plants, Electric lighting Plants, Sewerage Systems 
Steel Construction. 

Home AddreM, Santa Clara, Cal. 



THOS. N. BADGER, 
— Civil Bngineer and Surveyor 

Ten years of successful Municipal 

Engineering experience 

ADDRESS— Box 9, Golden Gate Station, 
Oakland, Cal. 



JAMES STANLEY, 

Satiaallto, Cal. 

General Contractor. Municipal Construction a Spec- 
ialty. Electric Light Gas and Water PtanU. 

Books OD Mttoieipal Affairs 

Published by Macmillan Co. 
New York 



Amencnn Cities and their Problems (Wilcox) $1,25 

Municipal Public Works (Whenery) 1.50 

Municipal Administration ( Pairlie) .... 3.00 

Municipal Government in Continental Europe (Shaw) a.oo 

Mu;iicipal Government in England (Shaw) a.oo 

American Municipal Problems (Zueblin) 1.35 

Municipal Ownership in Great Britain (Meyer) i 50 

On National Trading (Avebury) 1 00 

Municipal Home Rule CGoodnow) 1.50 

Municipal Problems (Goodnow) . 1.50 



Any of the Above can be Supplied 
by this magazine. 



GEO. HANSEN 

LAMDSCAPB ARCHITECT 

Advisory Architect to park Commissions Municipal- 
ties and Cemetery Associations. 

2705 Hearst Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 



John A. RoeMlng's Sons Co. 

Works: Triton, New Jersey 

Manufacturers of 
IRON, STB9L AND COPPER 

Wire and Wire Rope 

Bare and Insnlated 
Electrical Wires and Cables 

Telesfraph and Telephone Wire 
Insulators, Brackets and Pins 

Wire Cloth and Netting: 
Wire Nails, Barb Wire 

220 Second Street 

San Francisco, - - - Cal. 



313 Pirst Ave.. South, - - Seattle, Wash 
First and Stark Streets, - • Portland Ore 
Cor. Requrna and Alameda Sts - Los Angeles 




Experience 

Has taught that 

Manhole Covers 
Conduit Covers and Catch Basins 

Made by the 

Steigcr and Kerr 
Stove and Foundry Co. 

1 8th and Polsom Sts., San Francisco 

AKB 

Better Designed. Better Cast Better Suit 

And are cheaper than other makes offered. Get 
blue prints before you specify. 
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Hercules Qas Engine l^ork.s 

603 MISSION STREET. SAN FRANCISCO 

GAS AND OIL, ENGINES 

For Pumping, Electric Light Plants, Etc.; ij^ h. p. to 500 h. p. 
N. B. — Clerks will please mail us clippings of all contract work. 



GEO. STONE, President NATHAN I,. BEI*!*. Vice-President MORRIS KIND, C. E. Supt. 

Pacific Portland £emetit £otiipany 



OFFICS: ^SiSSsSSk. Manufacturers of 

817 Van Ness Avenue 



San Francisco 




Qoldeo Me (emeal 



WORKS: 
Cement, Solano County 

California ^^^&9SMtB^ Capacity 2300 Barrels per Day 



CITY STREET IMPROVEMENT CO. 

Bituminous Pavement Constructors 
and General ContraAors 

Merchant Exchange Bviilding San Francisco 



J. A. Shepard, Secretary R. H. Pease, President C. F. Runyon, Secretary 

Portland, Ore. San Prandsco 

GOODYBAR RUBBBR CO. 

BZCLUSIVB PACIFIC COAST AQBNTS FOR 

EURBKA FIRS HOSB CO'S BURBKA PARAGON FIRS HOSS 

RUBBBR BSI^TING, PACKING AND HOSB 
HIGH PRSSSURB STBAM AND CHEMICAL ENGINE HOSE 
HOSE REELS AND RACKS, FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
RUBBER MATS AND MATTING FOR STAIRS AND VESTIBULES . 

GOODYHAR RUBBHR CO. 



BROOKS'FOLLIS ELECTRIC CORPORATION 

627 MISSION STREET. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Phone Main 86z 

Fostocia Lamps, Wiring Supplies, Kellogg Dynamos and Motors . 

lelephones, Line Material, Stanley Meters, Engfineers and Contractors 

Mica, Micanite and Insulating material. Electrical Supplies 

WRITE FOR PRICES AND DETAILS 

When you want any of those little unheard of and unadvertised electrical fixtures for the Police Telegraph Fir 
Alarm System or your lighting works write us. We would like to receive notice of bids for all things technical 
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The Overland Limited 

HAS 

Electric Lights in Every Berth 



The new composite-observation cars, train libraries (get 
catalogue from porter), excellent dining car service, the new 
luxuriously appointed stateroom drawing room cars, and the 
courtesy of the attendants make this one of the finest trains in 
America. 

The magnificent scenery of the Sierra Nevada and Rocky 
Mountains, and the novelty of crossing the great Salt lake by 
rail add to the enjoyment of the trip, and make it one of unusual 
interest. 

San Francisco to Chicago in less than three days. 
Full particulars of any agent 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC 



STREET SIGNS 

DOG AND WAGON LICENSES 

MANUFACTDRBD BY 

PATRICK & CO. 

111-113 Sansome Street, San Pranciaco, Cal. 



Use Yates' Paint 

On all Public Work. 

It is DURABLE. 

Manufactured in 

San Francisco, at 38 Steuart Street. 



BRTTTON & REY 

Lithographers 
and Engravers 

Our Mnnicipal Bonds are always 
Satisfactory 

SEND FOR SAMPLES 

525 Commercial St., San Francisco 



When writing to advertlaen mentloa tbis nugastoe 
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I GOOD ROADS AND STREETS | 

^ Necessary Tools for Construction and Maintenance 

of Good Roads and Streets, Consisting of 





Anstin 8c Western Road Madiines 

Slevatins: Graders, Rollers, Plows ^ 
Wheeled and 'Drag Scrapers rrS 
Rooter Attaclunents for Oiled Roads ^ 
Rock Crashers both Jaw and Gyratory T3rpe 

Street Sweepers, Sprinklers, Blevators and Screens ^ 



^ Agents for Both the Austin and Western Companies 3 

p H£NSHAW, BULKLHY & CO. ^ 

^ lozo WASHINGTON STRBBT, OAKLAND, CAX. ^ 

Catalogues and Estimates cheerfully given upon application ZZZ 




Write for Catalogue W. W. 



Water Works 
Pumping Machinery 

Many of our High Head Series Centrifugal Pumps are 
now being operated by Municipal Water Works. 



BYRON JACKSON MACHINE WORKS 

411 MARKET STRISBT, SAN FRANCISCO. 



Carnegie Brick and Pottery Co. 



Architectual Terra Cotta 
Hollow tile Fire Proofing 
Semi-Dry Pressed Brick 
Terra Cotta Chimney Pipe 
Brick and Tile Mantels 
Flue Linings 
Urns and Vases 
Flower Pots 



VITRIFIED BRICK 
PAVING BRICK 
FIRE BRICK 
FIRE TII^E 
FIRE CI^AY 
FIRE BRICK DUST 
DRAIN TILE 



All Rinds of 
Vitrified Salt Glazed 
Sewer Pipe 



Factory: 
Tesla, Alameda Co., Cal. 

Yards: 
San Francisco, Oakland, 
Berkeley, San Jose 

Main Office: 328 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAI,. 



ACID JARS 
ACID PIPES 
ACID BRICKS 




Continuous 
Wooden Stave 
Pipe 



Distinctive Features 

Low Cost and I/Ong Life 



Mannfactnrera oi 

REDWOOD OIL AND WATER 
ROUND HOOP TANKS 
Of All Slices 



Write for Catalogue and Estimates 

Excelsior Wooden Pipe Co. 

8 California Street. San Francisco. Cai. 




C. F. WEBER & CO. 

524-5^6 Market Street, Sau Francisco 
210-212 N. Main Street, Los Angeles 

School and Church Furniture 
School Supplies 

Bank, City Hall and 
Court House Furniture 




th^ tm^ EngimeHng Co. 

151-153 Fremont St., San Francisco. 

Design and Hrcct Complete High Grade Power Plants, make Kcouomy 
Tests, Re-design and Improve Existing Plants to get the Highest 
Hfficiency, Plans and ICstimates. 

General Municipal Engineering 

Xeniporary Office! 419 lotli street, Oatclana 



Petrolithic Pavement Co. 




Xampins: Roller 



Methods of street and road construction are creating more 
interest anumg Engineers, Street Superintendents, Councils and ^ 
the public in general than any other one issue. 

The interest taken in good road movement and the devel- 
opment of satisfactory metliods of road improvement go far to 
show that these are days of progress. 

It has developed, from tests of several years wear, that the 
most prominent of all pavements is the Petrolithic Pavement, a 
California invention. This pivement has proved itself worthy 
of its rank among the older and more expensive pavements. 

Its principal advantages are first, its moderate cost; second, 
ease of construction; third, its wearing qualities: fourth, lack of 
dust, thereby saving sprinkling; fifth, cost of maintenance. 

Any city, town or county contemplating road or street im- 
provement, should make a thorough investigation of this sys- 
tem of paving. 

The Petrolithic Pavement Co., 236 Pacific Klectric Bldg., 
of Los Angeles, Calif., who manufacture the Rolling Tampers, 
the machine necessary to the construction of this pavement, 
will be glad to send literature on the subject and they will 
also be pleased to show many miles of Petrolithic Pavement 
laid on all soils. 




Combines all the Good Qualities of Modern 
Pavements and is within reach of all 
Communities. 



SOLID 
SMOOTH 
SANITARY 



Costs But Little JHore 
Xhan Macadam 

Write for particulars to 

PACIFIC HASSAM PAVEMENT CO. 

732 Monadnock Building, SAN FRANCISCO 



FELTON'S IMPROVED COUPLINGS 

^1^^^^^^.^^^ For Sewer and 

Conduit Rods 





Special Toih 
Far Cleaning Sewers 
Write far Circulars 

BOYLE & LU EY CO., 732 Monadnock Boilding, San Francisco, Cal. 
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P. F. Dundon San Francisco Iron Works 

Temporary Office; Oak and Filmore Sts. Sanitation Department: 

zzi-zz^ Folsom St., San Francisco 

Meldrum Garbag^e and Refuse Destructors 

Perfect Combustion — Power from Waste. 

First Installation now Building Sacramento. 

Institutional Crematories Portable and Stationary Steam Disinfectors 

Sewerage Disposal — Septic Tanks Formaldehyde Disinfectors 

^ General l^nsfineeringr Supplies for Municipalities 
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Pacific Municipalities 



Piiblislied Montlily. 



H. ▲. MASON, 



Bditor 



Office of publteation - Santa Clara, California 
The address of the publisher is MOUNTAIN VIKW, 
CALm and business communications should be addressed 
to that place. 

Bnteredatthe Post-Office at Santa Clara, Cal., as 
second-class mail matter. 

All persons interested in the study of munidpal prot^ 
lems, members of local improvement clubs and other civic 
organisations, ought to be subscribers to this magazine. 
It is the only publication of the kind on the Paci6c Coast. 

Send for sample copy. 

Advertising Rates on Application. 
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OPPICKRS 

President J. J, Hanford 

Mayor of San Bernardino 

ist Vice-President W. I,. Pbzpbk 
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of Visalia . 

Secretary H. A. Masoh 

The address of the Secretary is MOUNTAIN VIKW 
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desiring to see him at any time, at the California Build- 
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BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 



The League of California Municipalities maintains a 
Bureau of Information at its Headquarters, where city 
officials and others interested in municipal matters can 
apply for information on subjects relating to munidpa 
affairs. 



I. 

The name of this organization shall be the 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA MUNICIPALI- 
TIES. 

II. 

The purposes of this organization shall be to . 
promote systematic collections of information 
relating to municipal affairs; to foster the ex- 
change of suggestions between municipalities 
on matters of municipal interest; to propose 
and, so far as possible, influence legislation 
necessary to proper municipal administration 
and growth, and to generally interest the pub 
lie in and advocate all ideas tending to bring 
municipalities of California abreast of the bets 
municipalities of the Country. 

III. 

The 'regular annual meeting of this organ- 
ization shall be held at such place as may be 
determined by the annual convention of the 
League, on the second Wednesday of Decem- 
ber in each year, and special meetings at such 
places and times as may be determined by the 
Executive Committee. 

IV. 

The officers of this organization shall consist 
of a President, First and Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer, (whose duties shall 
be the usual duties of such officers), an Ex- 
cutive Committee of five, consisting of the 
President and Secretary, who shall be ex-officio 
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members, and three other delegates to the 
annual convention, of which committee the 
President shall be chairman; a Committee of five 
on Legislation; a Committee of five on munici- 
pal engineers, and a Judiciary Committee of five 
municipal attorneys; all such officers and com- 
mittees to be elected at the annual meeting of 
delegates and to hold office until their success- 
ors are elected and qualified; all to serve 
without compensation, except that the Bxecu- 
tive committee may allow a reasonable salary 
to the Secretary and such other employes as 
may be necessary. 

V. 

The duties of the Bzecutive Committee 
shall be to call special meetings whenever, in 
their opinion, * such' meetings are nec essary 
or whenever requested thereto, in writing, by 
the representatives cf five municipalities; to 
arrange places, programs and all other matters 
connected with the holding of regular and 
special meetings; to audit all bills incurred by 
the organizaiion, and all such bills shall be 
paid only upon the warrant on the Treasurer, 
signed by the President, or, in his absence by 
the chairman of the Executive Committee and 
Secretary, duly authorized by such Executive 
Committee. The Executive Committee are 
further empowered to maintain a headquarters 
and all necessary adjuncts thereto, and also to 
take such steps as may be necessary to prop- 
erly support the official organ of the League 
known as ''California Municipalities.*' 

VI. 

The duties of the Committee on Legislation 
shall be to keep a file of and carefully exam- 
ine all legislation affecting municipalities, 
which may be proposed at the sessions of the 
Legislature of the State of California; to put 
themselves in communication with all muni- 
cipalities of the State and invite from them 
suggestions as to needed legislation; to draft 
such bills relating to municipalities as they 
may deem advisable to recommend for passage; 
and to submit to the regular or special meet- 
ing reports of their labors and such recom- 
mendations as they may deem proper; all pro- 
posed legislation shall be submitted to the 
Judiciary Committee and approved by that 
Committee before recommended to this or- 
ganization. 

VII. 

The duties oi the committee of five muni- 
cipal engineers shall be to put themselves in 
communication with all the municipalities of 
the State, inviting correspondence with refer- 



ence to municipal improvements of all kinds 
and to report to the regular or special meet- 
ings results of their labors and such recom- 
mendations as they may deem proper, and, 
answer such questions within the province of 
municipal engineering as may be submitted to 
them by the League or any member thereof. 

VIII. 

The duties of the Judiciary Committee shall 
be to examine the report upon all legal ques- 
tions submitted to them by this organization 
or any member thereof or the Committee on 
Legislation. 

IX. 

Each city official of a municipality which'is 
a member of this League shall, upon register- 
ing his name, at any regular or special meet- 
ing of the League, be entitled to take part in 
the proceedings. Each municipality shall 
have but one vote on all questions. 

X. 

This organization shall be composed of 
municipalities of the State of Califpmia who 
have signified their intention to become iden- 
tified with this League, and who have paid the 
annual dues hereinafter provided for, viz: 

For Cities having a population of less 

than i,ooo (lo oo 

For Cities having a population of more 

than i,ooo and less than 3,000. . . . 20 00 
For Cities having a population of more 

than 3,000 and less than 10.000. . . 30 00 
For Cities having a population of more 

than 10,000 and less than 30,000. . 40 00 
Cities having a population of more than 

30,000 and less than 15,000 50 00 

Cities having a population of more than 

150,000 60 00 

XI. 

Every person who has been an officer of this 
League, upon his retirement as an official of a 
municipality, shall become an honorary mem- 
berof this League. The convention of the 
League may also elect any person as an honor- 
ary member of the League. Such honorary 
members may participate in the proceedings 
of the convention, but will not be entitled to a 
vote. 

XII. 

These articles may be amended by a vote of 
two-thirds {%) of the municipalities repre- 
sented at any special meeting called for that 
purpose. 
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-PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECTION OF- 



Engineers, and Street Superintendents 

LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA MUNICIPALITIES 

— AT— 

the Annual Convention at Pasadena 
November 13, 14, 1907. 



OIL MACADAM 

Continuation of Debate on the Subject of Oil Macadam as Presented by A. P. Campbell, 

City Engineer of Riverside. 

Mr. Bromfield. There seems to be a Mr. Campbell. The road I was 

very vague idea in the minds of engi- speaking of was already cemented with 

neers and those in charge of road work limestone dust for years, so that it was 

throughout the State in regard to what very nearly water- proof before this oil 

is meant by oil macadam. My first im went onto it, You take our new roads, 

pression was that it was simply a matter and the oil does penetrate down as well 

of putting crude oil of heavy weight as up. Of course, the lighter the oil, 

upon the surface of the road in order to the further it goes down into that road, 

preserve the macadam from wear, and I For. that reason, I want the heaviest oil 

thought Mr. Campbell's paper would we can get, that is, the oil with the 

refer to something of that kind. But I largest percentage of asphalt in it. I 

should infer that his experience that want the base of rock on the bottom to 

crude oil, put on a road such as the hold up, and the asphalt on the top to 

Alum Rock road, that he spoke of, does act as a binder to support it; but I do 

not penetrate the macadam at all, that not want it any deeper than I can help, 

that is not the idea, but that the idea is because the asphalt, as you know, is 

to attempt to create a thin asphalt elastic, a piece of sealing wax pressed 

pavement on top of the present road. down. And you get a blanket of it an 

Did I understand that your experience inch thick, and you are better off than 

is, Mr. Campbell, that crude oil will not if you get it two inches thick, because 

permeate a lime-rock road? there is that much less of compression. 
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Mayor Han ford. What was the 
thickness of your macadam road? 

Mr. Campbell. Six inches. 

Mayor Hanford. The first layer of 
stone you say three inches, about the 
size of an egg, or larger? 

Mr. Campbell. The road we have 
there in Riverside was constructed in 
that manner, that is, it was six inches 
all told. It is now about four inches in 
thickness, but it is holding up, it is not 
broken down in any part, and yet it 
has that heavy traffic on it. 

Mayor Hanford. Do you roll the 
first layer that you put on before you 
put on the second, and then roll that 
again before you put on the third coat- 
ing or final coating? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes sir. I apply the 
oil after I have got as much screenings 
into the road as will very nearly fill the 
voids in it, and put sand to make the 
surface perfectly smooth, so that I will 
have a little chance to have it penetrate, 
but more to have the screenings mixed 
with the oil on the top to bond with 
what is underneath. 

Mayor Hanford. Then you would 
not advise a roadbed of less than six 
inches deep on a macadam street, would 
you? 

Mr. Campbell. Well, we use about 
the same thing for side streets, but 
about four inchps. But they won't 
stand up, at that thickness. 

Mayor Hanford. Your soil in River- 
side is vastly different fropi ours in San 
Bernardino. Ours is more of an adobe 
soil. The adobe would require a 
heavier roadbed than you would re- 
quire in your city. 

Mr. Campbell. In the residence por- 
tion we have what we call decomposed 
granite streets, that is, the deep soil is 
rolled with a steam roller until it is per- 
fectly compact, and then decomposed 
granite is put on that and rolled. That 
decomposed granite comes in two 
shapes: one of them has very little bind- 
ing power to it, and when it comes that 
way, we have to put a little clay with 



it. If it is the red granite, there is 
enough binding in it of itself. We roll 
that thoroughly, and put the oil on top 
of that and cover it over with more de- 
composed granite, then a little more oil, 
and then the final very thin coating of 
decomposed granite. That causes the 
oil to penetrate almost through the 
whole thing. But if it is a perfectly 
hard road, it does not get into it. In 
that way we have made a good road. 
But it hasn't the holding power that 
the broken stone road has. 

Mr. Popert. As an old resident of 
Sacramento, I have been a constant ob- 
server of street improvement. I, for 
one, am opposed to oiling streets. We 
had quite a long experience with it, 
and last year we had a new experience 
in oiling, when our Street Superinten- 
dent, Mr. Irvine, in the chair here, first 
cleaned the street, then put on a layer 
of sand, then this asphaltum oil, then 
sand on top of that, and after the street 
was finished, it was not fit to travel. 
I think it was a failure. On one street 
which we oiled several years ago, it 
kept there pretty good until a year ago, 
and then it broke up. When the winter 
came last year, we found that we had 
nothing, and that it was money thrown 
away. It is my opitiion that if we are 
going to put oil on macadamized streets, 
it should be on newly macadamized 
streets, and the oil should be laid on 
before the street is ever traveled on, 
and given a chance to soak in, other- 
wise it will run into the gutter and we 
have no oiled streets whatever. 

We have with us this morning Mr. 
Ing, Secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Sacramento, and one of our 
Board of Trustees, who can give you 
better information upon the subject 
than can I. 

Mr. Ing. Since my colleague has 
mentioned my name, I will say that I 
think we have a different condition in 
Northern California, so far as oiling 
streets and roads is concerned, than you 
have here. We have more precipitation 
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and more groand water than have you. 
In some parts of the County of Sacra- 
mento during the winter time, the 
ground water and rain water will prob- 
ably meet. I think that has been one 
of the causes of failure in some of our 
oil macadam roads. As you know, we 
are right on the river, and after the 
Winter season, which is somewhat long, 
particularly if you have a good deal of 
rain; we have what they call seepage 
water, that is, the ground water flowing 
toward the river at some low point, and 
if it happens to run up against the 
high-water in the river, it will naturally 
rise near the surface of the ground, and 
then on top of that comes the precipita- 
tion, and where we would have a very 
fine oiled surface during the summer 
and fall, we find we have just as much 
mud on the street, or just as much oil 
muck, as we call it — two or three inches 
deep. So, with the exception of two or 
three blocks, we have not had much 
success with oil macadam streets. So 
far as oiled sand or adobe streets are 
concerned, I have not been able to sat- 
isfy the people there, but I really do 
believe that the kind of street such as 
is being built here, if it can be given 
good drainage, and it is a macadam 
street to begin with, it can be made a 
good street. However, at the present 
time, most of our improvements in the 
business section consist of asphalt 
streets, while in the residence section 
we have the standard macadam streets. 

Mr. Lewis. Is it not the fact that in 
some parts of Sacramento you tried 
putting the oil directly on the macadam 
streets as they were? 

Mr. Ing. Yes. 

Mr. Lewis. I think the question of 
Mr. Bromfield, of San Mateo, is trying 
to get at, is whether it has ever been 
successfully done by putting the oil on 
the street and allowing it to soak in, 
and I think Sacramento has had exper- 
ience in that direction and that it did 
not work well. 

Mr. Ing. Yes. There is one street 



of two blocks that was oiled before the 
street was open for traffic, and that is 
today a good street. That is the only 
exception I can find. But it is a north 
and south street, and it gets more sun 
than the east and west streets, which 
are well shaded by trees, and on the 
east and west streets it is either too 
dusty or too muddy, and we don't think 
the thing works well there. But that 
particular matter of applying oil to a 
newly macadamized street was a suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Brown. Speaking in a general 
way, in this southern country, where 
we have so much sunshine, there is no 
question about the benefit of the appli- 
cation of asphalt to our streets, and the 
more asphalt the better. It is much 
better than gravel. But at Redlands, 
where we have made as good oil ma- 
cadam as is made anywhere, with ten 
miles finished in the last two years, and 
more under construction, we find it is 
not altogether a picnic to get good re- 
sults, even with the best of granite. 

Our process is to plow the street just 
as if we were going to build a macadam 
road without any oil and prepare it. 
We put on a bottom layer of 3-inch 
rock and roll that thoroughly, and then 
roll the foundation rock until it refuses 
to move any more. Then put on a sec- 
ond layer and roll that, put cfa two 
inches of the one and three inches of 
the other and ^ of an inch of screen- 
ings, and we aim to roll that in. We 
increase the height of our macadam by 
^ of an inch, and then roll it in, and 
then we put on about two gallons per 
square yard of oil, generally more 
rather than less than that, to fill that, 
and we find, by taking that up a month 
or two later, if we need to repair any 
culverts or pipe-drains, that it is in such 
shape that we can pull it off in 2 or 
3-foot chunks and put it back again as 
we would asphalt. It becomes one 
solid mass, and we ffnd that neither 
horses' hoofs nor anything else can 
take any of that rock off. It is a very 
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nice point to get your road built, how- 
ever, and to get that lick of asphalt on 
there and get a good job. The trouble 
is right here: When the road is finished 
and the traffic goes onto it, it is in- 
clined to be plastic, and more so in 
some places than others. We roll it 
down with a lo-ton roller, and it looks 
very nice when the traffic goes onto it. 
But the difficulty comes in in the first 
month of travel in some parts being 
more plastic than others. 

ji ji ji 

The Sanitary Disposal of Municipal 
Waste 

The President.' The programme 
seems a trifle mixed upon the subject of 
my talk to you, as it is hoted as **Street 
Cleaning", whereas I was told I was to 
talk on the garbage question, how to 
destroy garbage in the most economical 
method and other kindred questions. 

We have talked about streets and 
grades, and different kinds of pave- 
ments, but this subject of the disposal 
of municipal waste is one that interests 
the municipal government as a whole, 
perhaps as much as any one subject that 
could be brought before us. Of course, 
when a city is small, it is a question 
they do not think much about, but the 
larger it grows, the more important be- 
comes the subject, and the more expen- 
sive its treatment. The little paper I 
have prepared in short, but it may as- 
sist us somewhat, and I shall add to it 
an extract from a paper read befpre the 
American Society of Municipal Im- 
provements which I think will prove 
interesting: 

Most cities have mastered the depart- 
ments of fire, water, light, sewers, etc., 
but how to dispose of the city's garbage 
and other filthy waste material in a 
sanitary way, is, with many, still a 
troublesome problem. And its intelli- 
gent discussion and satisfactory solution 
are of the utmost importance to the 
health and comfort of every citizen, and 



more especially at this time, when there 
is such a wide-spread movement against 
unsanitary conditions everywhere. 

Disgusted and alarmed at the old 
ways of dumping filthy waste into the 
lakes and streams and drinking it, or 
piling it upon the ground and allowing 
it to pollute the earth and the air, the 
best sanitary engineers and health of- 
ficials throughout the country are now 
agreed that cremation or incineration 
offers the only effective means for its 
final elimination. And it is this con- 
viction which has led to the establish- 
ment of incinerating plants in many 
cities of the United States, as well as 
other countries. 

Every city must face the disposal of 
five classes of waste, differing widely 
in character and constituency. 

ist. Ashes, cinders and street sweep- 
ings, which are entirely inoffensive and 
need only be disposed of as a filler. 

2nd. .Trash and combustible waste, 
containing more or less filthy matter. 

3rd. Garbage, including all kitchen 
and market offal, composed largely of 
organic matter and subject to rapid 
putrification. 

4th. Dead animals, condemned 
meats, fish, poultry, etc., etc. 

5th. Night-soil, from vaults and 
sinks outside the sewer dfstricts, highly 
contaminated and a breeder of diseases. 

There are five distinct classes of 
refuse, the disposal of which is a uni- 
versal penalty of civic life and a good 
sanitary system must successfully do 
away with this entire production with- 
out menace to the cummunity or un- 
reasonable expense. 

At the present time the disposal sys- 
tems claiming the largest share of at- 
tention are '^incineration** and "utiliza- 
tion.** 

We would all welcome utilization of 
the cities waste if the same could be 
done with efficiency and safety. But 
all authorities seem to agree that specu- 
lation in filth at the expense of the 
public health is worse than criminal. 
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Passing the utilization systems we 
will take up incineration. It is assumed 
that any city can readily dispose of its 
ashes, cinders, street sweeping, etc., the 
first class above mentioned. But all the 
four other classes are successfully taken 
care of by incineration. This system is 
not only effective but absolutely sani- 
tary. AH organic matter and disease 
germs are destroyed . by intense heat 
and the combustion is so complete and 
perfect that the escape offensive or dan- 
gerous fumes is absolutely prevented. 
This fact, well established at many 
points, make it practicable to locate in- 
cinerating plants in different business 
or factory districts of a city, centrally 
located, thus effecting a considerable 
saving in the expense of hauling and 
permitting the disposal of the refuse at 
its source of production, instead of ne- 
cessitating its transportation long dis- 
tances to SQme outlying location. Upon 
its arrival at the incinerator the refuse 
is dumped direct into the furnaces, 
without any sorting or handling, and 
the plant itself is not offensive in the 
slightest degree being kept as clean and 
sanitary as the average kitchen. 

This central location of the disposal 
plant is particularly advantageous to 
the merchant and manufacturer who 
have large (quantities of commercial 
waste to dispose of, as they are able to 
cart it to the plant at their convenience 
and at a small cost. 

Night-soil is treated in particularly 
the same manner as vegetable garbage, 
being cremated to odorless, innocuous 
ashes; while all the waste of the house 
and store, such as paper, rags, packing 
boxes, excelsior, matting and combust- 
ible trash of every nature, not only ac- 
complishes its own destruction, but as- 
sists materially in the destruction of the 
garbage and x)ther . less combustible 
waste. 

In many cases it has been demon- 
strated, during a period of years, that 
the actual cost of garbage collection and 
disposal, including labor and fuel for the 



operation of the crematorium, centrally 
located, has been considerably less 
than the previous expense of hauling 
the garbage, etc., outside the city to 
some locality where there would be the 
least objection to it« 

But, above all, incineration is the 
scientific process of final disposal of the 
filthy waste of a city. The high tem- 
peratures maintained in the modern in- 
cinerating plants will undoubtedly de- 
stroy completely all germs and organic 
matter that is treated by them, reducing 
all such disease breeding germs and foul 
material to an odorless and sanitary 
ash. And for the sake of the best in- 
terests of the community, and for the 
sake of the good health of our little 
children, no city should attempt to in- 
stall any system or process of disposal 
that would not accomplish this result. 
The wide range of discussion of the 
subject of garbage disposal, the various 
and complicated theories advanced, the 
costly and impracticable experiments 
tried and the many failures to attain 
the results desired, all admonish a 
closer application of scientific principles 
to this important branch of municipal 
responsibility and lay added stress on 
the value of a simple incineration sys- 
tem by which any city or town can 
economically and effectively dispose of 
all combustible waste of every nature in 
a safe and sanitary manner. 

I am proud to be able to say that my 
own city, Sacramento, now has a gar- 
bage and filthy waste and dead animals 
in an absolutely sanitary manner. All 
this materfal is dumped into the fur- 
nace from the wagons without the ne- 
cessity of segregation, nor is it neces- 
sary to dismember dead horses, and all 
is reduced to a perfectly sanitary ash 
and clinker, which we find very good 
for filling purposes. Our plant was 
guaranteed to destroy 40 tons of all 
kinds of material in 24 hours, but we 
have destroyed as much as 33 tons in 
13 hours. And there are absolutely no 
bad odors in or about 'the plant. Our 
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Board of Trustees are to be greatly com- 
mended for the installation of this plant, 
and we have no more fear of disease 
from decaying garbage, dead animals 
and other filth. 

In regard to our plant at Sacramento, 
I want to say that Sacramento had in 
the past what we called a dumping- 
ground. In early days they dug out 
certain blocks of land there and used 
the clay for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing bricks, since which time those low 
lands have never been filled, and we 
have been filling some of them with gar- 
qage gathered from the city, keeping 
men to spread it out and other men to 
haul dirt in order to cover it up and so 
stop the stench which might arise from 
it, which at times has been very dis- 
agreeable. I think the Board of Trus- 
tees have been bothered more by people 
in and around the dumps than any 
other one subject that ever came up 
before it. 

This plant that I have described to 
you was guaranteed to burn the gar- 
bage at an expense not to exceed 50 
cents a ton, which is, from all the data 
that I can gather, remarkably cheap. 
While it has cost us a little more than 
the dumping plan, it certainly is very 
much more healthful and less disease- 
breeding than the old method, and I am 
very well satisfied, that, had we con- 
tinued dumping and not purchased this 
incinerator, inj unction proceedings 
would have been commenced against 
the Board to prevent further dumping. 

The contract called for the cremation 
of a horse in six hours. We burned 
one horse weighing about a thousand 
pounds in about an hour and a quarter. 
Another horse was put into the furnace 
and in dropping him in he fell against 
one side of the furnace, and it took 
about six hours to burn him, which was, 
however, no fault of the furnace. We 
burned a cow the day before yesterday 
morning in about three-quarters of an 
hour, and a friend of mine facetiously 
said it must have been a dry cow. 



So I can say to you that we are more 
than pleased with our plant. Prom my 
own standpoint, I do not see any other 
way to properly dispose of a city's gar- 
bage. After this has been reduced to a 
clinker or an ash, everything is com- 
pletely destroyed, there are no germs 
left in it, and, as I have truthfully said 
in my little paper, it makes an excel- 
lent fire. We are now filling in with 
the clinkers and the ash around our 
crematory, and it is just as hard and 
solid as a macadam road. 

I want to read to you a little extract 
from this paper that I have already 
mentioned, or at least state to you some 
of the facts shown by it, so that yon 
may see the enormous cost to some of 
our cities for destroying their garbage. 
I think in New York City it runs as 
high as $3.77 a ton. In some of the 
cities mentioned here, they segregate 
the different classes of garbage which 
in itself is disease-breeding, because 
people who go in there and segregate 
bottles and pewter and solder and 
things of that kind must necessarily, if 
there are any germs in such matter, as 
physicians agree there are, have those 
germs disseminated and attach it to 
themselves. I am not here in the in- 
terest of any particular incinerator — I 
don't want you to think that for a 
minute. But this paper describes par- 
ticularly all the various types of brick 
and other incinerators, and, for instance, 
at Muncie, Indiana, they have a crema- 
tory in which they bum natural gas, 
and as long as they have natural gas, 
the cost is 67 cents a ton, burning 
twelve tons a day^ When the gas fails, 
they will have to get other fuel, and it 
will cost more. In that connection, we 
are using oil as an auxiliary fuel, when 
the garbage has to have any extra heat, 
and we just shut the oil in there and 
burn the stuff up. 

The best and most economical plant 
in the United States is in Atlanta, 
Georgia. We had an English inciner- 
ator up there, and it is there yet, if any- 
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body wants to buy it, which did not do 
the work at all. The contract entered 
into by the Board of Trustees, was that 
if it did not perform certain work, that 
is, burn certain garbage and at a certain 
price, the City would not be obliged to 
take it. The contractor did not come 
within 50^ of doing what he said be 
could with it. In England, that very 
incinerator works splendidly. In fact, 
there is one somewhere over there that 
they are utilizing to the extent of mak- 
ing it produce power for their electric 
lighting plant. But in England about 
eighty-five per cent of the garbage gath- 
ered is combustible and only fifteen per 
cent non-combustible, while in Sacra- 
mento I think the reverse is about cor- 
rect. So it is necessary that you use 
some other fuel than the garbage itself, 
with such a proportion of non-combus- 
tible matter as we have. 

This article speaks, as I say, of At- 
lanta, Georgia, as standing at the top of 
the list so far as efficiency and economi- 
cal disposition of garbage in this country 
is concerned/ and it stands there, so far 
I can learn, as the best in the world. 
Their plant has a capacity of 200 tons 
in 24 hours, and consists of two furnaces 
having a common stack, and it costs 
about 38 cents a ton. It is a Decarie, 
as is ours, and the contractor says that 
as it stands today it is the best of the 
world's incinerators. It happens to be 
the last one they built, and they have 
all the improvements in it. Down on 
the furnace floor there is no more smell 
than there is in this room, it would be 
foolish to say that there is*no smell on 
the upper floor where they come and 
dump the garbage in. The stack is 175 
feet high, and there is nothing but a 
white smoke that comes out of it all the 
time, and perfectly white, showing that 
every particle has been cremated or in- 
cinerated. 

Mr. Wright. May I ask if the incin- 
erator that you speak of which you did 
not accept was the one that was put in 
there some two years ago? 



The President. Yes, sir, the Mel- 
drum. 

Mayor Early. Does the City collect 
the garbage itself? 

The President. No. The garbage 
collectors are mostly Italians and Portu- 
guese, who make a great deal of money 
gathering it. They charge some of the 
stores as high as $10 a month for gath- 
ering the garbage once a day. The av- 
erage charge for families is about $1.50 
a month, and they gather it about twice 
a week. • 

Mayor Early. What kinds of wagons 
do you use for its collection? 

The President. Some of them are 
four-wheel carts, but most of them sim- 
ply have two-wheel carts. They are 
dumping carts. 

Mayor Early. Are they closed in go- 
ing through the streets? 

The President. No, they are not san- 
itary in that respect. Our Board of 
Health have tried to enforce the ordin- 
ance which compels them to have the 
garbage in water-tight carts, but when 
they arrested one of them, the others 
all went on strike and would not haul 
any garbage at all. They had the sit- 
uation pretty well in hand, and they 
just forced it. In my own department, 
the Street Department, I have sanitary 
carts, of steel, perfectly water- proof, 
and vou can get them with covers. I 
use them in taking up the sweepings 
after the men have swept the streets. 

Mayor Early. Do I understand that 
it costs you about $15 a day for oil and 
help? Is that the idea? 

The President. Yes; about 50 cents 
a ton covers the cost of burning it. We 
have never received at the crematory, 
since we have been running it, over 
about thirty-three tons a day. Its cap- 
acity is guaranteed at forty tons. We 
would have to burn the forty tons for 
$10, which I know we could easily do. 

Mayor Early. Do you charge any- 
thing to those parties who bring in the 
garbage to bum ? 
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The President. No; it is burned free 
of charge to them. 

Mr. Keig. What was the cost of your 
plant? 

The President, Thirty thousand dol- 
lars. 

Mayor Turner. I would like to in- 
quire if the cities pay their own scaven- 
gers in any case, or whether they allow 
the scavengers to receive pay from the 
persons whose garbage they collect? 
We pay our scavengers, and I know he 
collects from the people sometimes and 
sometimes he does not; he does not give 
satisfaction. I have been advocating 
the scavenger should make his own con- 
tracts and let the people pay him. I 
think it would be better all around. Of 
course, the people might kick a little, 
but we expect that. 

The President. In Sacramento, which 
is a city of 50,000 inhabitahts. we have 
garbage men whom we call swill-men, 
who go around with a good, tight san- 
itary wagon and gather the swill and 
offal from the hotels and restaurants 
and haul it outside into the country and 
feed it to hogs. But if I understood 
the question, I do not think that among 
the families you will find half of them 
that have garbage men. They burn 
their own refuse. 

Mayor Turner. My question is, how 
many of the cities pay for hauling their 
garbage? 

The President. That I don't know. 
But if a city of any size should start in 
upon that, it would be enormously ex- 
pensive. 

Mayor Turner. I understand that 
Los Angeles pays for it, and that her 
people do not pay at all, directly. 

A Delegate. No, we not pay individ- 
ually in Los Angeles. 

The President. I was unaware that 
any such thing as that had ever been 
attempted. 

Mr. Parker. Does it require an ex- 
pert in attendance at the incinerator 
to receive the offal and see that it is 



burned? And does it cost the city any- 
thing to maintain the plant, in addition 
to the cost of the fuel? In other words, 
do you have to have a competent at- 
tendant? • 

The President. We have to have an 
engineer to run the thing, a man who 
understands steam and oil, and then we 
have two stokers down below, and two 
men abov'e on eight hour shifts.. It is 
good hard work. ,So we are employing 
five men altogether on one shift, two on 
a second shift, and one on the third. 
We would not have to have so many 
men if we conld regulate the coming of 
the wagons. There is a difficulty. 
Eight or nine of them will come aa once. 
If we could get them to coming around 
in a circle of time, one man up at the 
top would be all that would be neces- 
sary. I think the garbage gatherers 
should be obliged to dump their own 
garbage and in a proper way and at the 
proper time. I would like to hear from 
any city that pays for collecting its own 
garbage. 

Mr. Dunlop. In Hollywood, which 
is a town of only 3500 people, some of 
our inhabitants were constantly annoyed 
by people throwing their garbage where 
it didnt belong, until we finally entered 
into an arrangement by which we pay 
a garbage contractor $25 a month, and 
he agrees to collect the garbage. He 
would not guarantee to do it unless we 
would pay him $25 a month, and with 
that guaranty he dbllects from the 
stores, restaurants and hotels, on a basis 
to be agreed upon between him and 
them, and in case they cannot agree, 
the rate is to be settled by our Health 
Officer. In the more thickly settled 
portion of the city only does he collect, 
and it is on the basis of a dollar a month 
for two collections a week. He is a 
good-natured man and usually collects 
three times a week for that price. As 
I say, we pay him $25 a month, and 
he collects whatever he can on the basis 
of this schedule. 
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Problems of Water Supply. 



The President, We will now listen 
to a paper by A. W. Dozier, City Engi- 
neer of Santa Barbara, on ''Problems of 
Water Supply." 

Mr. Dozier. By way of prelude to 
my little paoer, I will state that the 
City of Santa Barbara has a water com- 
mission composed of three members ap- 
pointed by the Mayor, whose duty it is 
to attend to the water department. Up 
to some three years ago the engineering 
problem came under the City Engineer. 
But when we opened the extension, or 
what is now known as our new tunnel, 
the work became so that the engineer 
himself could not attend to it, and Mr. 
Lippincott, of Los Angeles, was called 
in as consulting engineer, and he put 
a new man in who has charge of the 
extension work, as it is termed. My 
paper upon this subject is not at all 
elaborate. I am not a speaker at all, 
nor even a writer, but perhaps this may 
be interesting to you. 

At our last convention held last year 
in the City of Fresno, the subject, 
"problem of water supply,** was as- 
signed me to make a report on at this 
convention. This subject is a broad 
one, and as I understand simply, that 
portion or a report in reference .to 
the problem of water supply for the 
City of Santa Barbara was to be con- 
sidered by me. This is a broad subject, 
so I will not attempt to go into details, 
but give in as short a paper as possible, 
the interesting points of our supply. 

The City of Santa Barbara, as most 
of you know, is located on the Santa 
Barbara Channel and in a small valley 
running back to the Santa Ynez Moun- 
tains. This valley, some 120 years ago, 
was occupied by the Franciscan Fath- 
ers, who built one of our famous mis- 
sions on the foothills overlooking the 
Channel. Even as early a date as that, 
water was an important subject. They 
obtained their supply from the Mission 
Canyon, which was a stream running 



the year round, by building a reservoir 
near the mission and conveying the 
water through the aqueduct constructed 
of small stones, having a waterway cf 
about eight inches square. This reser- 
voir is now used by the Santa Barbara 
Water Company, familiarly known to 
us as the Mission Company. As years 
went on the Santa Barbara Water Com- 
pany was formed by private capital, 
and they take their water fVom the 
mission creek in pipe lines and store 
it in this reservoir. Also they have a 
pump system located in what is known 
as the De la Guerra Gardens, where 
they have flowing artesian water. But 
as years went on and the town in- 
creased, this supply was inadequate, 
so the city was put to the task of ob- 
taining a suitable and sufficient water 
supply for its use. 

In 1905 the United States Geological 
Survey issued a pamphlet entitled, 
••Water Supply Paper.*' U. S. G. S., 
No. 116, Water Problems of Santa Bar- 
bara, California, by J. B. Lippincott. 
This paper may be obtained by apply- 
ing to the Department of the Interior, 
and it contains many articles and items 
of interest and also reviews to a great 
extent the water supply of Santa Bar- 
bara. 

In 1889. Mr. G. F. Wright, C. E., then 
City Engineer of the City of Santa Bar- 
bara, made a report on the water sup- 
ply. He took measurements of the 
different streams flowing into the ocean, 
extending from Rincon on the east to 
Refugio on the west, some thirty-five 
miles in distance. Our rainfall that 
year was an average rainfall of twenty- 
one inches, but on investigation the 
cost of constructing an intercepting 
pipe line to convey this water to the 
City of Santa Barbara is out of the 
question, not, only that, but also these 
streams do not flow a heavy amount of 
water, and most of it is taken up by 
riparian rights, or other rights filed 
thereon. Therefore there would be 
very little water for the use of the City 
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of Santa Barbara. Therefore, having 
failed to find a sufficient supply of wa- 
ter on the south side of the Santa Ynez 
Range, he extended his investigations 
to the north side of the Sania Ynez 
Range, or into the basin of the Santa 
Ynez river, where he made the neces- 
sary survey as to elevation and storage 
basins. Now to conduct this water 
from the north side to the south side 
of the range, it is necessary to construct 
a tunnel through the mountains. 

Mr. E. J. S. Purslow, Civil Engineer, 
then living in Santa Barbara, was em- 
ployed by the Santa Barbara Water 
Company to investigate and report in 
regard to the water supply, which he 
did in 1896. He reviewed the work of 
Mr. Wright, and as the Santa Barbara 
Water Company owned the mission 
creek, he paid particular attention to 
that. He also found that the mission 
creek did not give a sufficient supply 
and turned his attention to the north 
side of the range, where he stated that 
there were three available sites for stor- 
age reservoirs on lands owned by the 
Santa Barbara Company on the Santa 
Ynez river. His proposal was that a 
riveted steel pressure pipe line be con- 
structed to convey the water to Santa 
Barbara. Here again was a question 
of an expense, and also the life of the 
pipe is comparatively short, so this 
system was not put into operation. As 
a result of these diflferent reports, the 
City of Santa Barbara undertook to con- 
struct its own water supply and sys- 
tems, so in January, 1896. they started 
a tunnel in what is known as Cold 
Springs Canyon. The tunnel is seven 
feet high, and five feet wide, and the 
elevation of its portal is approximately 
1,400 feet above sea level. The tunnel 
was extended from time to time until 
its total is 5,080 feet. The grade runs 
from one in a hundred to a steeper 
grade; (the exact amount I do not re- 
member), and the alignment was not 
carried true, but it has several angles 
in it from one cause or another. The 



city obtained considerable water from 
this tunnel by perculation, in fact, all 
the water came from this tunnel until 
to within the last two years, although 
at times we had to obtain water from 
other sources, it now being obtained 
from our new tunnel, located in Mission 
Canyon. It was upon the construction 
of this new tunnel that Mr. Lippincott 
was called in as a consulting engineer 
and as I understand it half the expense 
incurred for survey fell upon the City 
of Santa Barbara, while the Geological 
Department stood the other half. Their 
survey was comprehensive and the line 
was located by triangulation, their base 
being taken on State Street, in the City 
of Santa Barbara. 

The elevation of the portal on the 
south side of the range is about 1,185 
feet above sea level, and that of the 
north portal about 1,217 feet above sea 
level, thus giving the tunnel a chance to 
drain the proposed reservoir sites in the 
Santa Ynez river, while that of the old 
tunnel, or Cold Springs, if extended 
through on its proposed grades would 
have been 1,460 feet above sea level,* 
thus cutting out some of the principal 
reservoir sites, of which we have six in 
view. The old tunnel would have been 
about 15.000 f^et long, in order to ex- 
tend through the range. Our new tun- 
nel is to be about 19,600 feet in length, 
it is being constructed from both ends, 
and I am sorry to say that progress has 
been anything but satisfactory up to 
date. We have 4,650 feet excavated on 
the south end, and 3,350 feet excavated 
on the north end at present, and for the 
last two years we have received enough 
water during the dry season from, the 
new tunnel to tide us over. 

This water is conveyed by pipe lines 
to reservoirs located on the edge of the 
city. In order to obtain* right of way 
for. this new tunnel line it was necessary 
for the cily to condemn some property, 
take others up under the United States 
Location Laws, and to enter into an 
agreement with the Santa Barbara Wa- 
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ter Company. The agreement with the 
Santa Barbara Water Company is that 
the city agrees to maintain the supply 
of the company at fourteen inches from 
July ist to December 31st, and at twen- 
ty-two inches fjom January ist to July 
ist; supplying this water from the tun- 
nel in case it is not flowing naturally 
from the mission creek. Further pro- 
vided that. this amount can be supplied 
from the tunnel alone and irrespective 
or water subsequently obtained from 
storage reservoirs. This water to be 
delivered at the point of diversion of 
the Santa Barbara Water Company in 
the Mission Canyon; in other words, 
this agreement amounts to that the city 
shall maintain this flow from percula- 
tion as it would be only that water 
that the city would take away by run- 
ning its tunnel through the mountain 
and under the water shed of the Santa 
Barbara Water Company's supply. 

The Santa Barbara Water Company 
agrees to give the city rights of way 
over all of its lands for wagon roads, 
tunnels, pipe lines, etc., and agrees not 
to run any tunnels on its lands in the 
vicinity of said tunnel. This contract 
is evidently fully justified by the physi- 
cal conditions encountered in the water 
development. Moreover the water de- 
livered to the Santa Barbara Water 
Company will be used in any event in 
the immediate vicinity of Santa Barbara 
or for the beautifying and improvement 
of the town. 

In reference to construction of the 
new tunnel: The new tnnnel is to be 
constructed five feet wide on the base, 
three and one-half feet on the top, and 
seven feet in the clear; and I am frank 
to say that I believe that this cross- 
section is entirely too small, as the con- 
tractors now have an electric trolley 
line with which to remove the dirt. 
Also have to have necessary pipe lines 
for ventilation and air pressure for 
drills, which takes up nearly the entire 
cross-section. At times there has been 



a gas encountered in the construction 
of the tunnel, thus causing delays. 

On the south end the water encoun- 
♦teretf flows out along the floor, while 
in the north end it has to be pumped, 
and, as luck would have it, as yet very 
little water has been encountered in 
that end. In portions of the tunnel 
other than solid rock, the tunnel has to 
be timbered, but we found that our tim- 
ber would last comparatively a short 
time; in fact, in the south end within 
fifteen months the timber had to be 
renewed, so now whenever a timber has 
to be renewed, we are using a concrete, 
thus building virtually a concrete aque- 
duct. The formation through which 
the tunnel passes is of a sandstone and 
shale, characteristic of the coast range, 
the rock being considerably broken and 
stratified. 

The reservoirs in which the water 
is stored are two in number, each hav- 
ing a capacity of 1,600,000 gallons and 
are situated. at an elevation 350 feet 
above the city datum plane, or sea level, 
one being on a spur of the hill to the 
eastward of the town, the other being 
located on part of the old mission 
grounds to the northward of town, 
from which our distributing systems 
enamate. 

We supplied during the month of 
October, 1907, 1,850 actual consumers, 
besides supplying water for municipal 
purposes, such as schools, street sprink- 
ling, sewer flushing, etc. The amount 
taken in for the past twelve months for 
water actually supplied to consumers 
amounted to $45,017.14, or an average 
of $3750 per month, which is paying 
our actual running expenses, besides 
the interest and sinking funds on our 
bonds issued for the building of the 
new tunnel. Thus you will see that 
our municipal supply is a paying insti- 
tution. 

There is one little item I would like 
to call your attention to, which may be 
a novelty to some of our members, and 
of which it may stand them in good 
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stead to remember. In the old or Cold 
Spring tunnel, we have constructed a 
masonry bulkhead at the point where 
there is a clay seam, thus convAting 
a great portion of the tunnel into a 
storage reservoir, which has aided us, 
thus, in the past years in being able to 
retain the water and letting it out as 
needed. During this past year the 
water pressure back of this bulkhead 
amounted to 150 pounds per square 
inch, or about 50,000,000 gallons stored 
up beyond the natural flow of the tun- 
nel, during the summer season, which 
you will naturally see is an important 
item. 

The construction of the new tunnel 
is being done by contract, the success- 
ful bidders being F. J. Smith and E. J. 
Hunt for the southern portion, and 
Robert Beyrle for the northern portion. 
The bids were, for excavation on the 
south division. $8.00 per cubic yard; 
north division, $6.00; overhaul per 
cubic yard per hundred feet with a free 
haul of 500 feet, south portion 2c; north 
portion ij4c; timber in place per M feet 
B. M. south division $35.00, north divis- 
ion $45, the concrete now being placed 
instead of timber costing more. There- 
fore the cost of our tunnel is increased. 
But taking it all in all, and considering 
the importance of a good and sufficient 
water supply, we consider the cost very 
reasonable. You must remember also 
that the Santa Barbara Water Company 
still supplies a portion of the city. 
Therefore the customers supplied by 
the water department are not all of the 
consumers. 

I will state, our City bought a rock 
crusher which proved almost a white 
elephant. But we found it usuful when 
we moved it up to the mouth of the 
tunnel. The Santa Ynez river has a 
good sized water-shed, and there are 
no habitations over in the region where 
our water now comes from, so we are 
getting good clean water, and our im- 
pounding dams are excellent. If any- 
one is interested, and will send word 



to me; I will be very glad to see that 
he gets a copy of the report, which 
gives not only the location of the dam- 
sites and the proposed construction of 
them, but also gives the flow of the 
different creeks, the rainfall, and quite 
in detail. 

Mr. McClure. Do I understand you 
to say that your sales of water actually 
make it a paying investment? 

Mr. Dozier. It is, in this way: Take 
the last twelve months, when $45,000 
was taken in for water supplied to con- 
sumers. That does not take into ac- 
count water used for sprinkling streets, 
flushing sewers, or anything of that 
kind. Our bond issue is $200,000 to 
date. By the time we have paid our 
clerks and our Superintendent of Water 
Works, we still have a surplus, even 
after paying sinking fund and interest 
on the bonds. Our rate is $1.00 per 
month if you are not connected with 
the sewer, flat; and $1.25, flat, if you 
are connected with it. But most of 
our consumers are on meters. 

Mr. McClure. At what rate per thou- 
sand gallons? 

The President. How do your rates 
compare with those of the old Santa 
Barbara Water Company? 

Mr. Dozier. They are the same. The 
City has an ordinance establishing a 
maximum charge for water, and so far 
the City has been following pretty 
close up to those rates; though, of 
course, there is nothing to prevent us 
from putting them down at any time 
we see fit. The larger consumers do 
not pay the 25 cent rate, of course. 

Mr. Reel. In Santa Monica we sell 
it for 5 cents, and we are making 100 
per cent profit at thai. 

Mr. Poland. In Santa Barbara, how- 
ever, they are boring through the moun- 
tains to get to the head of the Santa 
Ynez river that supplies my town with 
water also. They are not through with 
that, because I have presided at two 
meetings where our people were against 
Santa Barbara taking all that water. 
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We want them to have part of it, but 
not all. 

Mr. Dozier. With the reservoirs for 
storage capacity, you will get all the 
natural flow of the river. 

The President. The question of wa- 
ter supply was gone over very tho- 
roughly at our convention in Fresno, 
and for the benefit of those present who 
were not there, I will say that they 
will find by referring to the League 
Journal that Mr. Mason publishes, that 
an entire afternoon was taken up with 
the subject, as the result of which it 
was the unanimous opinion that if any 
municipality can possibly own its own 
water- works, it will be advantageous 
to do so. I remember that in some of 
the cities having private companies, it 
was shown that they paid 10 cents a 
sprinkler wagonload for it, and at that 
rate, Sacramento, with its 21 wagons 
and 50 loads apiece, would have to pay 
$100 a day. It also appeared that the 
charge was as high as $5.00 a plug a 
month for fire plugs, with a private sup- 
ply. Sacramento, of course, stands at the 
head ot the list with respect to the water 
question. We receive annually over 
$120,000 from our inhabitants, in addi- 
tion tc which we have free water for 
every use of the city, and for irrigating 
lawns; and our expense this year was 
probably $30,000 to supply that water 
to the city, which is more than it was 
the year before by reason of the in- 
creased price of oil from 55 cents to 95 
per barrel delivered at the works. My 
advice to every municipality is to ac- 
quire a waterworks just as soon as pos- 
sible. Bond your city, and let those 
who come after you pay for some of 
the good to be derived from it. We 
have a pumping capacity of 15,000,000 
gallons a day. We have no meters at 
all, though some of our trustees have 
advocated thefr use. I think we ac- 
tually furnish about 12,000,000 gallons 
a day at the present time. As I said 
a moment ago, we charge nothing for 
water for sprinkling lawns. We think 



them a benefit and want to encourage 
them. By way of illustration, I have a 
lo-room house and a 5:room cottage that 
I rent, and a stable with two horses, 
and my lot is 80x160 that I irrigate 
pretty thoroughly, and my totaf water 
bill is $2.50 a month. 

ji ^ Ji 

Sewage Filters in Connection With Sep- 
tic Tanks. 



The President. Our next subject is 
**Sewage Filters in Connection With 
Septic Tanks," a paper which has been 
prepared by Mr. C. E. Moore, of Santa 
Clara, who is unable, I am sorry to say, 
to be present, but Mr. Lewis, of Watson- 
ville, has consented to read the paper: 

SEWAGE FII*TEKS IN CONNECTION WITH 
SEPTIC TANKS. 

The whole subject of sewage purifi- 
cation is a recent one, and it has not 
yet been reduced to a point wh^re the 
information is easily available. More- 
over it is yet to quite an extent a sub- 
ject of experment. I shall endeavor to 
give as briefly as possible a statement 
of what we really know from any and 
all sources about filter purification, and 
in particular concerning the use of fil- 
ters in connection 'with septic tanks. 
I shall not attempt to go thoroughly 
into the scientific investigations of the 
various chemical and bacteriological 
modifications which take place in the 
sewage, only alluding to these as they 
affect the practical construction of 
plants. Since we are to consider the 
treatment of the affluent from septic 
tanks, It is necessary to know some- 
thing of the character of that afiluent. 
Much has been written about septic 
tanks. For practical men most of the 
articles have been too much devoted to 
the scientific view of the matter, with 
little accurate information of the result. 
A very good plain statement of the sep- 
tic action is given in an article by the 
Secretary of this League, which was 
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published in April, 1905. We are now 
able, however, to add a little to the 
known remit, 

The action of the septic tank is not 
properly a purifying process, to any 
great extent. It is now considered a 
preparatory process, as it puts the sew* 
age into a condition to be more easily 
purified. I think it would be more 
accurate to say that it is a part of the 
entire process necessary to purification. 
A great proportion of the suspended 
solid matter, is, in passing through the 
tank converted into liquid, with, of 
course, some gas. The remaining sus- 
pended matter is carried over in a very 
finely divided state, this matter being 
largely organic. This effluent, if con- 
fined in a bottle for a few days at a 
moderately high temperature will in 
general give off a very offensive odor, 
indicating putrefaction; It is, however, 
in a condition where natural processes 
will complete the purification if given 
time. In a thickly settled country the 
process must in general be hastened by 
filters. In the design of septic tanks a 
flow of eight to twelve hours should be 
provided for. This is somewhat a mat- 
ter of opinion, but the writer considers 
it unnecessary to provide for twenty- 
four hour's flow. The septic action is 
not entirely at the surface. Matter 
deposited as sludge undergoes a change, 
rises, and becomes liquified. There is 
a continual vertical circulation, 

The first filters used for sewage were 
sand filters. Previous to 1870 the Riv- 
ers Pollution Commission of England 
experimented with sand filters, and the 
first mention in print of this matter oc- 
curs in the first report of that commis- 
sion published in 1870. 

Later the study was taken up by the 
Massachusetts State Board of Health, 
at the Lawrence Experimeut Station, 
in a series of elaborate experiments ex- 
tending over several years. The results 
were published in the reports of 1888, 
1889, 1890, and 1 89 1. These reports 
gave the first really accurate informa- 



tion. Later the study was taken up by 
the Ohio State Board of Health, and in 
particular by the City of Columbus, the 
report of which has been recently pub- 
lished. The above line of investiga- 
tions are particularly mentioned, for 
the reason that the investigations follow 
consecutively, each being based on 
what has preceded. A host of other 
investigators have added each their 
proportion to the sum total of knowl- 
edge, and much has been gathered from 
the observation of constructed plants. 
In a recent inspection of the latest 
plants in Ohio, the writer found the 
State Board of Health still making ob- 
servations, and the plants operating un- 
der their instructions. 

The first idea of sand filters was that 
the sand would act as a strainer, the 
action being a mechanical one. Up- 
ward filtration was tried but soon aban- 
doned in favor of downward filtration. 
It was soon found that the collection of 
solid matter strained out was very small, 
also that the effectiveness was greatly 
increased by giving the filter alternate 
periods of rest and work. All this was 
learned before the scientific action had 
been scarcely touched upon. The in- 
vestigations so far had given intermit- 
tent sand filtration, practically as it is 
practiced today. It was later found 
that the process was not one of strain- 
ing at all, but a biological one requiring^ 
the presence of oxygen, in which or- 
ganic matter is resolved into soluble 
forms and then oxidized out. It was 
also learned that the degree of purifica- 
tion could be carried to any degree de- 
sired, depending chiefly upon the rate 
of application, until with a very low 
rate, say 40,000 gallons per acre per 
day on a filter five feet deep, the efflu- 
ent became pure enough to flow into 
any stream, even though used for a 
water supply. Indeed, the character of 
such efiluent was found to be superior 
to water generally found in streams. 
Since the action was found to be largely 
biological, and taking place chiefly on 
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the surface of the sand grains, other 
experimenters, in the following years, 
began to use coarse filter beds. It is 
true that such filter beds had been 
blundered upon previously and used to 
a very limited extent. Now since the 
action was known to take place by con- 
tact with the surfaces, the filters were 
called contact beds. Today we have 
contact beds and sand filters spoken of 
as though they represented different 
processes, but the fact is the process is 
practically the same. Sand filters re- 
quire a lower rate of application, that is, 
the sewage requires a longer time to 
pass through, and being given this 
longer time the result will naturally be 
better. It is doubtful, however, whether 
with the same rate, coarse' contact beds 
are not just as efficient. Sand filters 
require considerable attention, the sur- 
face must be kept loose and porous, and 
occasionally a layer of sand must be 
removed. The maintenance of sand fil- 
ters may be estimated at $8.00 per mil- 
lion gallons treated, or 20 cents per 
individual per person. Contact beds 
proper may be expected to require re 
quire renewal or cleaning, the reduction 
in voids from accumulating material be- 
ing probably about 15 per cent i n a 
year. They may be expected to nearly 
take care of themselves for a considera- 
ble time, however, and so are much 
more econhmical to operate than sand 
filters. 

The work accomplished by contact 
beds depends partly upon mechanical 
action, but in a different manner from 
that originally supposed. There must 
be alternate periods of work and rest, 
that is, the filter must be filled, allowed 
to stand for a period, then emptied, 
allowed to stand for another period, and 
then filled again, thus coraplet^ing the 
cycle; and this is true of both sand 
filters and contact beds proper. The 
contact bed having once been bropght 
to the operating condition, which in 
itself takes some time, the action is 
about as follows: 



The surfaces have become coated with 
a plastic, sticky mass. The filter being 
filled, is allowed to stand for a period. 
This should be from one t« twelve hours, 
two hours being about the minimum. 
During this time there is deposited upon 
the contact surfaces a portion of the 
suspended matter. Bacterial action 
takes place and putrisible matter is con- 
verted to other forms. The bed is then 
emptied and becomes filled with air. It 
should be allowed to stand from two to 
five hours. The oxygen of the air com- 
bines with the organic matter adhering 
to the surfaces, which has previously 
been pnt in a condition to be readily, 
oxidized. At this period aerobic bac- 
teria operate. Later when the oxygen 
of the contained air has been exhausted 
anaerobic bacterial action takes place, 
causing further change in the material. 
Anaerobic action also takes place while 
the filter is standing full of sewage, par- 
ticularly if the time of contact is ex- 
tended. In the popular statements of 
the matter it is generally said that the 
first form of bacteria operate in the 
septic tank, and the second in the filter 
beds. The process is really a very com- 
plex one. Even in the septic tank 
itself the process is more complicated 
than the popular statements would in- 
dicate. To accomplish the alternate 
action there is required several beds, 
with devices for shifting the flow, and 
alternately filling and emptying. Either 
automatic devices may be used, or this 
work may be done by hand. Automatic 
devices ordinarily give the best results, 
for the reason that the periods may be 
adjusted as desired, not depending upon 
personal attendance. 

Although the presence of oxygen is 
necessary, yet experiments show that 
impurities cannot be readily and directly 
oxidized out by contact with air. The 
process must be a bacteriological one, 
whether performed in filter beds, or 
flowing along a stream, or passing 
through the ground. Consequently, 
attempts to do the work by spraying, 
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or by vertical drops in the outlet, are 
not successful to any great extent » A 
moderate amount of aeration is bene- 
ficial because of oxygen carried along 
to be used in the bacterial process, but 
bepond this there is little benefit. The 
effluent from single contact beds may be 
brought to the non-putrescible stage by 
a sufficiently low rate of application. 
Generally, however, the result is better 
by passing through another set called 
secondary beds, or sand filters are some- 
times used for the secondary operation. 
With secondary beds, the rate of appli- 
cation to the primary beds may be in- 
creased, and the net result seems to be 
attained more economically. Passing 
through both primary and secondary 
beds, the effluent is ordinarily non- 
putrescible. Disease germs are prac- 
tically all destroyed, accordipg to the 
best evidence we have. Contact beds 
may be made from three to five feet 
deep. Preferably there should be a 
light concrete floor and walls. The fil- 
tering material should be hard rock, 
either broken or in the form of boul- 
ders. A favorable size is about two 
inches, which will probably be mixed 
with some smaller material. Coke and 
slag have been used in the east. The 
voids which are to be filled with sewage 
may be estimated at about one-half the 
total cubic contents. As to the size of 
these beds we may say that using pri- 
mary and secondary beds, the rate of 
application may be made 1,000,000 gal- 
lons per acre per day for each, the beds 
being four feet deep. Both contact 
beds and sand filters should be under- 
drained by very coarse material or by 
horse shoe tile, .or both. There is an- 
other form of filter used which applies 
the sewage in the form of spray or 
trickling streams. Trickling filters ap- 
ply the sewage by means of perforated 
pipe laid along the top of the bed. 
Sprinkling filters proper apply as a 
spray from a jet or nozzle. The first 
form ordidarily gives some trouble from 
clogging. For the second form a style 



of jet has been devised which rarely be- 
comes clogged. In the first form, or 
trickling filters, there is little loss of 
head, and consequently little fall is 
needed from tank outlet to top of the fil 
tering material. With sprinkling filters 
a head of about four feet is necessary, 
and consequently there must be a drop 
of about this amount from the tank out- 
let to the filter. The operation is con- 
tinuous while the filter is working, the 
sewage flowing in and passing out at 
the bottom. The sewage occupies only 
a few minutes in flowing through. Al- 
though the operation is continuous in 
its nature, the bed should have periods 
of rest for the best results. The beds 
are constructed exactly like contact 
beds except in the manner of the appli- 
cation of sewage. Also with the sprink- 
ling filters, underdraining must be tho- 
rough and the sewage must flow away 
freely. The process is similar to that 
of ordinary contact beds, As in con- 
tact beds, there is the formation of a 
coating on the surfaces. In the sprink- 
ling filter, however, this layer of ma- 
terial is washed off from time to time 
and passes out with the effluent. When 
the bed is given periods of rest, the bed 
becomes dried and washes off with the 
next application, to a great extent. If 
operated without rest the same thing 
occurs continuously. The material 
washed off is not so detrimental as 
might be supposed, but for thorough 
purification should be removed, which 
makes necessary the use of settling 
tanks. The rate of application to these 
filters may be 2,000,000 gallons per acre 
per day. 

They clog less than simple eontact 
beds, the rate of application may be 
much higher, making smaller filters, 
and about the only objection is the 
material washed out as stated above. 

As purifying apparatus filters are prob- 
ably, of more importance than septic 
tanks. In the elaborate series of tests 
at Columbus it has been decided that 
the value of the septic tank consists 
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chiefly in the fact that there is less sus- 
pended matter to deal with. For any- 
thing approaching an economical and 
perfect plant there must be both, 

In California we are at the beginning 
of things as regards sewage purification. 
Wherever plants have been constructed 
the amount of money available has been 
insufficient for elaborate plants. This 
must continue to be true of small towns. 
There is this to be said, however, re- 
garding the effluent from- tanks and 
filters. In general, absolutely non-put- 
rescible effluent is hardly necessary. 
We cannot in general approach perfec- 
tion in our methods. We can, however, 
learn the principles, and apply them as 
far as possible. From any plant con- 
structed along the right lines the putres- 
cible matter carried along will be very 
small, and this is in a condition to be 
readily acted upon, so that ordinarily 
the process is soon completed after leav- 
ing the filters. 

As an example of the latest practice 
for large cities we have the plant adopted 
at Columbus, as follows: 

I St. Septic tanks holding eight hours 
flow. 

2Dd. Sprinkling filters operated at a 
rate of 2,000,000 gallons per acre daily. 

3d. Settling basins holding two hour's 
flow. 

For a sewage flow of 1,000,000 gal- 
lons per day, one of the latest plants is 
that adopted at Ballston Spa, N. Y., as 
follows: 

I St. Three septic tanks, each having 
a capacity of 218,000 gallons, of which 
two will probably be in operation at the 
same time. 

2d. Four primary and four secondary 
contact beds, each 120x90x5 J^. The 
sewage is to be distributed on the beds 
by vitrified pipe distributors. With two 
tanks in use provision is made to take 
ioj4 hour's flow. In the contact beds, 
allowance is made for partial choking, 
and only 30 per cent of cubic capacity 
estimated for sewage. 

Each bed will fill two hours, stand 



full two hours, empty two hours, and 
stand for two hours, after which it will 
begin to refill. 

It is often found that particles of the 
mat formation are carried over from the 
septic tank and tend to clog the filters. 
In the east, to a very limited extent, 
coke strainers are used to receive the 
outflow from the tanks. This is to be 
done at Balbton Spa. However, it is 
found to be difficult to clean or burn the 
material in these strainers, which need 
frequent renewal. The rate of applica- 
tion to these strainers may be as high 
as 400,000,000 galloos per acre. 
* In conclusion, a plant of this kind 
should not be a nuisance to the sur- 
rounding territory. There is always 
some odor about the plants, but in gen- 
eral it is not noticeable at a distance of 
one hundred feet. Even in smaller and 
less perfect plants there should be little 
odor. I would tike to repeat that in 
California the cases likely to come up 
cannot be treated in the complete man- 
ner outlined above, but there may be 
many cases where the principles may 
be applied in a less perfect manner, aud 
still with the attainment of fair results. 
(Applause). 

The Secretary. I asked Mr. Moore to 
write this paper because he had con- 
structed a filter-bed in a somewhat crude 
way in connection with a septic tank in 
a sanitary district near San Jose, called 
the College Park Sanitary District. I 
inspected^ the work with Mr. Moore 
about the middle of last summer. The 
filter-bed there consists simply of an ex- 
cavation, or rather two of them, six feet 
deep and each one about twenty feet 
wide and 500 or 600 feet long. Those 
trenches or excavations are simply filled 
with gravel and coarse material, and 
are intermittent in their action. The 
contents of the sewer are turned first 
into one and then into the other, and 
the material is discharged at the outfall 
into the creek. It simply provides for 
some degree of purification or filtration. 
It does not claim to be abolptely per- 
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feet, but is working quite satisfactorily. 

A Delegate. How often do they 
figure on cleaning that out? 

The Secretary. I dou't know that I 
can answer that. I think I was told at 
the time, too, but I didn't make any 
memorandum of it and I would not feel 
safe in asserting. At the time I visited 
there, they were cleaning it out, because 
the flood-waters of the winter had over- 
flowed and partially choked up the 
filter-beds, and they were gefting it 
into shape again. I think there is also 
a filter-bed, similarly constructed, at the 
Town of Gilroy, in Santa Clara county. 

A Delegate. Do they turn the sew- 
age into those beds directly? 

The Secretary. No. It is turned 
into the septic tank, and then goes to 
the fifter. 

A Delegate. What is the cost of it? 

The Secretary. The cost is compara- 
tively nothing for maintenance. I be- 
lieve they simply have a general sup- 
erintendent. Mr. Moore does not con- 
tend that this is a perfect filter. But 
the sewage there does not require a 
high degree of purification before dis- 
charging it into a water course, they 
provided this filter bed, which seems to 
be fulfilling the requirements. The 
Gilroy , septic tank was patterned after 
this one in San Jose. * 

Mr. Peiper. There are two at Los 
Gatos. 

Mr. Brown. And one at Fresno, is 
there not? 

Mr. Free. It is being built now. 

The Secretary. Have you investi- 
gated the filter-bed at College Park, 
Mr. Peiper? 

Mr. Peiper. Not to any great ex- 
tent. From what little observation I 
have given it, though, I should say it 
is rapidly becoming a nuisynce. 

The Secretary. Then it needs clean- 
ing out more often. 

Oiled Roads Litigation 

WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order by 



President Irvine, and Mr. Fredericks, 
district attorney of Los Angeles County 
and counsel for the municipalities in the 
matter of oiled roads litigation was 
called upon to state the condition of 
affairs with reference to that litigation. 

Mr. Fredericks, Gentlemen, we are 
ih need of about $10,000 with which to 
conduct future litigation upon this sub- 
ject. 

As some of you may not be familiar 
with ^the history of that matter, I will 
state that in 1895 a patent was granted 
to a man by the name of Nichol, a Penn- 
sylvania railroad engineer, and to a 
man by the name of Mattern here in 
this county, on the idea of applying oil 
to roads. Anyone who applies oil to 
roads in any manner for the purpose of 
laying the dust, on the face of it in- 
infringes that patent. That means that 
you cannot make any petroleum pave- 
ment of any kind, that you cannot use 
oil in any shape or form upon your 
roads, without infringing, 

In the latter '90s, oil became plentiful 
in California and began to be very gen- 
erally used in our state, by which time 
this patent had been assigned to the 
Dustless Road Bed Company, of Cam- 
den, New Jersey, and the rights to Cal- 
ifornia as a territory were sold out to 
a California company. That company 
brought suits to collect royalties, and I 
believe their charge was $15.00 a mile. 
They sued Redlands, Long Beach, and 
Los Angeles, their suits being perhaps 
between fifteen and twenty altogether, 
including one against Sacramento. 

When this litigation was begun, we 
agreed with them we would take up one 
suit and try it out, and selected the one 
against Redlands. The litigation drag- 
ged along for five years. Finally in 
1905 we got the Redlands suit for trial. 
We won the suit in the Circuit Court. 

A committee was appointed by this 
organization to engineer the defense of 
all those suits, of which Mr. Longdon, 
chairman of the Los Angeles Board of 
Supervisors, was chairman, and your 
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secretary, Mr. Mason, was secretary. 
Skilled patent attorneys were employed 
to make the defense. Mr. Longdon died 
and I was appointed chairman of the 
committee. The committee was scat- 
tered all over the state and did not meet 
very often. It collected some four or 
five thousand dollars, which was used 
in paying patent attorneys. I went to 
the eastern oil field, looking for evidence 
there, and I found a great deal of evi- 
dence of the use of oil prior to the issu- 
ance of this patent, prior use being one 
of the grounds upon which a patent 
can be defeated. The use for oil in sim- 
ilar purposes in Russia was alto discov- 
ered. It was a long, hard fight, but we 
won out. We supposed that that would 
end the matter. . They appealed the 
ca§e, and we gave them several exten- 
sions of time, but finally shut down on 
them, and now the time for appeal has 
gone by, and we can have it dismissed 
at any time. 

The main factor in the controversy 
against us is a very able and very 
shrewd patent attorney by the name of 
John H. Miller. He proceeded to bring 
suit against a firm of contractors up 
about San Francisco who use oil in a 
small way, and who did not care to go 
to the expense of making a defense of 
that suit, and the suit was about to go 
by default, their idea being to get a 
judgment at law in favor of their pat- 
ent, and then to bring injunction pro- 
ceedings against all of us, which they 
can do in accordance with the. equity 
practice of the United States courts. 
When we heard of the matter we went 
to the contractor and told him the situa- 
tion, and asked him if he would allow 
us to defend the suit. He said he had 
no objection, that they only wanted a 
judgment for a dollar, and he did not 
feel like spending $15,000 or $20,000 to 
defend the suit; but we were welcome 
to do so. 

That is the present' situation. And 
as you cannot run a windmill without 
wind, so you cannot defend a suit with- 



out money. Judge Scrivner of Oakland 
has been with us in the litigation from 
the start. He is not a municipal offi- 
cial, but a patent attorney, and natur- 
ally he will not fight the case without 
a fee. 

In the trial of the case here, we had 
some seventy-three witnesses, and they 
were scattered all over the state of 
California. We cannot compel a wit- 
ness to go over thirty miles, and we 
must therefore induce them to go to 
San Francisco to give their testimony by 
paying their expenses, or we must take 
their depositions. A j ury trial has been 
demanded in this case, and a deposition 
does not amount to much before a jury. 

I have gone to our own Board of 
Supervisors and laid the matter before 
them, and told them it was worth mak- 
ing the fight to our county alone, if 
no other county would help us; that we 
must not allow this judgment to be ob- 
tained validating this patent. Our board 
said they thought the other cities and 
counties were as much interested in the 
matter as was Los Angeles county, and 
they asked me if I would call on or 
write to all of the counties and cities 
throughout the state and ask their aid. 
It occurred to me that a little talk with 
you at this meeting would reaeh more 
city o'fficials than I could meet any 
other way. 

The expenses of the trial are going to 
be heavy. We shall have to have spec- 
ialists testify for us, as well as a large 
number of other witnesses. We paid 
an expert chemist upon the last trial a 
$50 retainer and $25 a day for every 
day in court. In answer to a letter I 
wrote him the other day, he said he was 
so busy he could not undertake it un- 
less we could give him a $100 retaining 
fee and $50 a day for every day's work. 
He is easily worth it to us, and we have 
got to have him. 

I have written to all of the counties 
of the state, and nearly all of them, 
except some of the smaller ones in the 
northern part of the state, where they 
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never use oil for this purpose, have 
agreed to contribute a goodly amount. 
I do not believe, gentleman, that you 
want Los Angeles county to go ahead 
and make this fight so nearly aloue as 
she did before, when she put up about 
$5,000; I think if you will properly 
represent the matter to your different 
cities, you will aid us in defense of the 
action. In brief, that is about the sit- 
uation. 

A Delegate. I would like to ask Mr. 
Fredericks what ground he has for 
thinking this will end it. 

Mr. Fredericks. This ground: It is 
costing them as much as it is us to make 
this fight. They cannot keep it up 
forever. We have beaten them once. 
That trial was before a court without a 
jury. If they demand a jury trial this 
time, as they will, we will beat them 
before a jury. It is certainly the part 
of human nature to get discouraged 
somewhere along the line, and I think 
they will quit with this suit. But if 
they do not, it is all the more necessary 
that we present a solid front, and let 
them know that as often as they come 
up with this iniquitous patent, they are 
going to meet the solid State of Califor- 
nia. What they want is to have us 
disintegrate, break up, and not organ- 
ize, so they can pick us off one by one. 

Mr. Parker. Are they at present col- 
lecting royalties? 

Mr. Frederic. They claim to have 
lected royalties from twenty-seven dif- 
ferent railroads. That was the tes- 
timony in the other suit, although I 
always had my doubts as to the entire 
truth of it. 

Remember, gentlemen, that if they 
succeed, they will charge $15 a mile for 
every mile of road that you oil and ev- 
ery mile of road that you have oiled: 
To Los Angeles county alone that 
would mean somewhere between $ioo,- 
000; it will mean several millions of dol- 
lars to the cities that are represented 
here. So must either fight or pay up, 
and it is much cheaper to figbl, besides 



which it is an iniquitous thing to say 
that they can patent such a thing as the 
application of a mineral which comes 
from the bowels of the earth to the 
roads. It has often been said, "Why, 
they can't get a patent for that." That 
is very easily said, but they have it. 
* A Delegate. Does this involve refined 
oil, asphalt, and the oils from which the 
distillates have been removed, leaving 
what we call residium — unless it is ab- 
solutely asphalt? 

Mr. Fredericks. Yes, it will involve 
all of that — anything for the purpose of 
making roads. 

Mr. Kirkbride. I move that a com- 
mittee be appointed to take this matter 
up and see what can be done towards 
aiding in the defense of the suit. We 
ought to help pay the expenses, and 
we ought to go home and talk to our 
people and get them to contribute. 

Mayor Beard. I would suggest that 
Mr. Mason, the secretary of this league, 
write a communication to each municip- 
ality, and see if he cannot obtain from 
each at least the amount that was be- 
fore contributed. 

The Secretary. I think just as Mr. 
Fredericks does with reference to the 
necessity of the defense of this suit, and 
that proper contributions should be 
made. I will follow out the suggestion 
just made, and see what I can do to- 
wards getting the cities to contribute. 

Mayor Beard. As a substitute for Mr. 
Kirkbride's motion, I move that a com- 
mittee ot three be appointed, to which 
Mr. Mason shall be added as a fourth 
member, to take the matter of the col- 
lection of funds and assisting in the 
defense of this suit in hand. 

The motion was seconded and unani- 
mously passed, and the chairman ap- 
pointed as such committee: Mayor S. 
C. Evans of Riverside, Mayor Parker 
W. Lyon of Fresno, and Mayor E. K. 
Taylor of Alameda, together with Sec- 
retary Mason, as such committee. 

At the morning session of Thursday 
the matter was again called up, and 
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Mr. Fredericks made the suggestion 
that inasmuch as the matter had in the 
past been handled by a joint committee 
of the League of California Municipali- 
ties and of the Board of Supervisors of 
the state, he thought it would be advis- 
able to enlarge the committee from the 
four appointed at the previous session 
and have them added to the joint com- 
mittee that has heretofore existed, and 
that the chairman of the committee be 
authorized to select members from the 
supervisor's organization of the state 
and ask them to labor for the success of 
the matter. 

Mr. Heathman. I move that the 
Chairman of the Joint Oiled Roads De- 
fense Committee be authorized to fill 
vacancies in the committee by appoint- 
ing three of the officials named by the 
chairman last evening, to assist in col- 
lections, and further authorized to fill 
vacancies among the supervisors, to 
maintain the committee at its present 
number. 

The motion was seconded and unani- 
mously prevailed. 

The Secretary. As I understand the 
result of the last motion, it is that the 
committee on the part of the municip- 
alities, now stands: Mr. Baker, Mr. 
Kirkbride, Mayor Lyon of Fresno, 
Mayor Evans of Riverside, and Mayor 
Taylor of Alameda. The committee on 
the part of the supervisors will consist 
of the only holdover among the ap- 
pointees, Mr. Roll of Santa Clara, in 
addition to which Mr. Fredericks will 
represent Redlands, and the chairman^ 
of the San Bernardino board will take 
the place of Mr. Glover. And your 
secretary is also a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Thursday Morning Session 

November 14, 1907 

In the absence .of the chairman and 
vice-chairman of either section, the 
Secretary assumed the chair, and called 
to order the Department of Engineets, 



Street Superintendents, and Electri- 
cians, and the Department of City At- 
torneys, in joint session. 

The Secretary. Before proceeding 
with the topic for which this joint ses- 
sion is held, I desire to say in regard to 
the Hassam pavement, which was 
under discussion yesterday, for the 
benefit of engineers and street super- 
intendents in the northern part of the 
state especially, that in Alameda they 
now have a section of that under con- 
struction on Webster street which is 
the main thoroughfare between Oak- 
land and Alameda, a road upon which 
they have never been able to get an 
ordinary macadam to stand the wear 
and tear of the traffic. The contract 
price for it is, I believe, 21 cents for 
a six-inch pavement. I saw it not long 
ago, land I was very favorably im- 
pressed with it. The road is across th« 
marsh, and is liable to more or less sub- 
sidence, and the pavement itself, being 
arched, will be apt to. maintain its 
shape. The surface of the street so far 
finished is quite uniform, fully as much 
as any asphalt pavement that I have 
seen, and the price is just about the 
same as asphalt. For automobile traffic 
it is probably better than asphalt. I 
have been told, also, that in most of our 
towns that have a good foundation, that 
a four-inch pavement of that material 
would make a very desirable street, the 
cost of which would be somewhere be- 
tween 13c to 15c a sq. foot, or about 50 
per cent or 60 per cent more than ordi- 
nary macadam. 

I was asked to give you this infor- 
mation, and I do so, so that in case any 
one of you desire to investigate pave- 
ments, you may take what I consider a 
very good opportunity, when you are 
in San Francisco or Oakland. 

jl Jl Jt 

The Street Improvement Act of 1901 



The Secretary. Upon the subject of 
the Improvement Act of 1901, in the 
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absence of Mr. Kincaid, of Redwood 
City, who has operated under the Act 
and is gathering together all the neces- 
sary forms, so that anyone who desires 
to operate under the act can have them, 
perhaps I am as well posted as anyone 
present upon it, and therefore I will 
give you a brief description of the 
process under which street work is done 
under that act. I am in fact carrying 
on some proceedings under the act, for 
the town of Bishop, Inyo county. 

The Improvement Act of 1901 was 
drafted by a committee appointed by 
this organization in the year 1900. 
Shortly before that time, the Supreme 
Court of the U. S. had rendered a de- 
cision in the case of Baker vs. Village 
of Norwood, by which the doctrine of 
special assessments for public improve- 
ments was declared unconstitutional in 
90 far as arbitrary assessments had been 
made against real property without tak- 
ing into consideration the benefits de- 
rived therefrom. That threw a certain 
amount of cloud upon the constitution- 
ality of our Vrooman Act, and matters 
were pending in our Supreme Court at 
the time, and it was thought wise to 
draw a substitute for the Vrooman Act 
to be presented to the Legislature then 
about to convene, if our Supreme Court 
should hold the Vrooman Act uncon- 
stitutional. Mr. Joseph Hutchinson, of 
the Board of Trustees of Palo Alto, a 
very able lawyer, and Mr. C. W. Finch, 
at that time engineer in Riverside and 
very well informed in regard to techni- 
cal matters in street improvement, got 
together and framed the act, and it was 
passed. 

The plan of that Act diflFers very 
widely from that of the Vrooman Act. 
It provides for the levy for an assess- 
ment in advance of letting the contract, 
the collection of all of the money due 
on the contract and its placing in the 
hands of the city authorities before the 
contract is let, the object being to have 
the cash in hand so that the contractor 
can be sure of getting his money and 



not have to consider the risk of invalid 
proceedings or the cost of collecting the 
assessment from the property owners, 
all of which usually appears in the 
form of an additional cost of the street 
improvement itself. It was thought 
that if we had the cash in hand to pay 
the contractor as soon as the work was 
accepted, that street work in California 
could be done for from 10 per cent to 
25 per cent less than the cost of it 
under the Vrooman Act. 

The modus opperandi under the Act 
is substantially this: The Board of 
Trustees or Council pass a resolution 
deeming it to the public interest and 
that convenience requires a certain im- 
provement, naming it. The matter is 
then referred to the City Engineer, who 
is requested to investigate and to re- 
port to the Board of Trustees the best 
method of doing the work. The City 
Engineer reports to the Board what he 
considers the best method of doing the 
work, and accompanies his report with 
a number of exhibits. There is a des- 
cription of the work to be done, and 
then come the specifications, drawings, 
cross sections, and profiles. Then fol- 
lows a description of the district to be 
assessed for the benefits that will result 
from the proposed improvement, which 
is a description of the exterior boundar- 
ies of the district. Then comes a map 
showing the district, together with all 
the subdivisions in it giving the front- 
age of each subdivision in the district 
and its assessed valuation. 

Mr. Lewis. Who defines the boun- 
daries of the district to be assessed? 

The Secretary. The engineer. His 
duty of giving the best method of doing 
the work includes his ideas as to the 
proper district to be included. 

Mr. Lewis. Subject to being changed 
by the Board, of course? 

The Secretary. Certainly. It is 
simply a report. The subdivisions are 
also numbered successively, in red ink. 
Following that comes the assessment, 
referring to the subdivisions by num- 
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ber, giving the name of the owner, if 
known* and, if not known, a statement 
that it is unknown, giving the frontage, 
the area and the value of each sub- 
division, and the amount which should 
be assessed against the various sub- 
divisions. That constitutes the first or 
initial assessment list. There is also an 
exhibit showing the incidental cost. All . 
together I think there are six or seven 
exhibits. 

Upon receipt of that report by the 
legislative body of the municipality, 
the report may then and there be 
changed or modified, or adopted. The 
resolution which adopts the report con- 
tains some other additional facts. The 
Act says: ''In the same resolution, the 
legislative body shall set forth the fol- 
lowing: 

1. That rate of interest to be 
charged upon deferred payments. 

2. The time to be allowed on defer- 
red payments. 

3. The rate of interest to be allowed 
upon bonds issued to cover deferred 
payments. 

4. The time for which bonds issued 
to cover deferred payments are to run. 

5. The day and hour when and 
where any and all persons may appear 
before the legislative body and show 
cause, if any they have, why said im- 
provement provided for in said resolu- 
tion should not be carried out in ac- 
cordance therewith; said time to be not 
less than thirty or more than sixty days 
from the date of passage of said resolu- 
tion. 

6. A description of the exterior 
boundaries of the district declared by 
the legislative body to be benefited by 
the proposed improvement and assessed 
to pay the costs and expenses thereof.*' 

This notice is then posted along the 
street, in the same general way that 
posting is done under the Vrooman 
Act, and also published, I think, in the 
newspapers. That posting and publi- 
cation is for the purpose of acquiring 
jurisdiction. 



At the time and place fixed for the 
hearing, any person interested in the 
matter can appear and state his objec- 
tions to the court, either as to the 
nature or the cTiaracter of the work, or 
as to the assessment, or. in any other 
particular. The Board has the right to 
heed the protest, to over-rule it, or to 
make further ihodifications in the origi- 
nal assessment list. If they determine 
that the improvements should be madcf 
they must pass a resolution confirming 
the original report. Upon that con- 
firmation, the assessment therein con- 
tained becomes the assessment for the 
work. The assessment is then placed 
in the hands of the tax collector for 
collection. The time is fixed at which 
the assessment becomes delinquent. 
The owners of the property are ex- 
pected to pay their assessments before 
that time, otherwise the lots will be sold, 
and the town is authorized to purchase 
the lots in case there are no other pur- 
chasers, and the purchase price paid by 
the town may be advanced from the 
municipal treasury, and the town takes 
the assessment lien against the prop- 
erty. 

If any property owner wants time to 
pay his assessment, under the resolu- 
tion previously adopted fixing the date 
at which the bonds are to be issued to 
cover the proposed improvement, the 
property owner must subscribe to an 
agreement by which he waives the de- 
fects or irregularities in the proceed- 
ings, admits that the act is valid, admits 
that the lien is genuine — in fact it ik a 
cast iron agreement that he will pay the 
bonds according to law. When he has 
signed this agreement, he is then in a 
position where he cannot dispute any 
of the proceedings. The time then 
runs for thirty days within which any 
person dissatisfied with the final report 
may appear in the Superior Court, and, 
by filing an action, have the entire 
matter reviewed by the court. In case 
there is no such action, then everything 
is conclusively settled up to that point 
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and the work goes on. The assess- 
ments are then collected, or, in the case 
of the man who elects to pay his assess- 
ment on the bonding plan, the bonds 
are issued and sold, and the proceeds 
are also turned into the municipal treas- 
ury. The municipality also has the 
right to purchase the bonds if it desires, 
so that in the case of a failure of other 
bidders, the work of improvement may 
not necessarily be discontinued or ob- 
structed. 

After the money has been collected, 
the work is advertised, and bids are in- 
vited foi doing the work. The work is 
done according to the plans and speci- 
fications in the original resolution, and, 
when it is accepted by the town, a hear- 
ing is had for all persons to object, if 
they wish to, as to the character of the 
work performed. If it has not been 
done according to specifications, a valid 
objection may be at that time made 
against the paying of any money to the 
contractor. If there are no objections, 
and the work has been done satisfac- 
torily, the contractor is paid then and 
there. 

That is the general plan of the work. 
There are some local conditions in 
towns where this work is held to be 
somewhat better than the Vrooman 
Act. The little town of Black Diamond 
in Contra Costa County, a year or two 
ago built a sewer system for the entire 
town under the Act, levying the assess- 
ment, collecting it, selling some bonds, 
and they inform me that the work was 
done at a very much reduced price from 
thaf usually charged for work done 
under the Vrooman Act. In Redwood 
City as I said at the outset, they have 
done some workjuuder this act, and the 
attorney there likes it better than the 
Vrooman Act, as he thinks they get the 
work done somewhat cheaper. 

From my own investigations, I do not 
see why the Act should not be succesa- 
ful. There is this additional difiierence 
between the Vrooman Act and the Im- 
provement Act of 1901, that under the 



Vrooman Act the property owners can, 
by protesting, delay the work, whereas 
they cannot under the new act. 

Mr. Heathman. Do you recall any 
case in which the Supreme Court has 
passed on the constitutionality of the 
act? 

The Secretary. Fortunately the act 
had never come before the Supreme 
Court. I say "fortunately"; in fact at- 
torneys fight a little shy of it because 
there has been no adjudication of it. I 
am quite inclined to think that it is a 
good thing. Notwithstanding that we 
have been operating under the Vroo- 
man Act for thirty yeaife or more, we 
are not yet altogether certain but that 
the court may render a decision inva- 
liditating some feature of it. One of the 
purposes of this act is to discourage lit- 
igation as much as possible. Only 30 
days are allowed in which to make a 
contest, and there is a special section of 
the Code of Civil Procedure in connec- 
tion with limitations of actions referring 
expressly to this act. It would not sur- 
prise me if considerable time elapses 
before any action at law is taken upon 
it. 

Mr. McClure. If the work is based 
on the estimates of the City Engineer, 
and that official does not make the right 
estimate for the work, so that the assess- 
ments that are raisedfon it are insuffi- 
cient to pay for it, in what position 
would the city or the property owners 
be? 

The Secretary. A second assessment 
may be levied. And if there is any sur- 
plus, it is distributed pro rata among 
those who paid it. 

Mr. Heatham. We have not availed 
ourselves in Santa Ana of the Act of 
1901, mainly because it has not been 
adjudicated by the Supreme Court. On 
the other hand, we have for forty years 
had decisions on the Vrooman Act and 
other similar acts throughout the United 
States, until the law is pretty well set- 
tled, and very nearly every question 
that has been raised has been adjudi- 
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cated. I must confess, however, that I 
like the general features of this new act. 
It is far simpler than the Vrooman Act. 
I am afraid, however, if it remains a 
law and is used there will be a great 
many cases arise upon It. 

There is one thing that may occur 
under either one of these acts that has 
recently come to my attention. There 
is a clause in engineering contracts and 
which has been in street work contracts 
perhaps for thirty or forty years, that 
declares that all loss arising from the 
nature of the work or from the elements 
must be sustained by the contractor. In 
the very last volume of the Supreme 
Court reports of this State, there is a 
decision to the eflFect that the clause 
puts an additional burden upon the 
property owner, whose land rights are 
thus taken from him in violation of the 
14th Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, and that it vititiates 
the whole contract and makes it null 
and void. 

Mr. Cremer. In the case of an un- 
known owner, the property is sold to 
the city, I udlerstand, which means 
that the city would have to pay assess- 
ment for unknown owners. 

The Secretary. For those who do 
not appear, yes. 

Mr. Cremer. In case of small cities 
not very well off financially, would it 
be practical to do that. Were, for in- 
stance, there would be a large amount 
of property of unknown ownership. 

The Secretary. That is of course 
true. The city would have to look into 
that in each individual case, to see what 
extent the municipal funds could stand 
a strain of that kind. Of course it 
might be avoided by finding somebody 
who was particularly interested in the 
improvement to bid in the property. 

There is usually somebody interested 
in the improvement who will look out 
for those details. 

Mr. Turley. Would there be any- 
thing to prevent a bond being issued on 



the property of an unknown owner in 
such a case? 

The Secretary. Yes, because, before 
you can issue bonds against property, 
the owner has to come up and sign the 
contract admitting the validity of the 
act, proceedings, and so on. I find, 
however, in looking over the assess- 
ment list of Mr. Kincaid, that he has a 
great number of unknown owners ap- 
pearing on the assessment list, but they 
appear and become known owners. 

Mr. . Turley. Upon what is the as* 
sessment based ? In other words who 
places the assessment values upon thi^ 
property affected? 

The Secretary. The valuations are 
taken from the last assessment roll. 

Mr. Staats. Do you not think a de- 
fect of the act is the provision requir- 
ing the property owner to sign an 
agreement waiving his legal rights? In 
an ordinance in Berkeley, the court fin- 
ally held it invalid upon a similar feat- 
ure, and the decision was by Judg^ 
Melvin, whom I consider one of our best 
Superior Court judges. 

The Secretary. The distinction be- 
tween your case and this is that this 
agreement is made the basis of a con- 
tract that is negotiable which may pass 
and does pass into the hands of pur- 
chasers without notice. I think the 
party executing an agreement of that 
kind would be estopped from asserting 
that he still retained his legal rights, in 
the face of an expressed waiver as 
against a bond. Moreover, he is not 
compeiled to sign the contract. He 
simply waives his legal rights for the 
purpose of gaining an advantage to 
himself. Further, he has his day in 
court, under the act, if he wants it. 

Mr. NrClure. The new act differs 
from the Vrooman Act in that if I un^ 
derstood you, it is based on areas as 
well as upon frontages. 

The Secretary. Yes. I did not ex* 
plain that fully. In determining bene-* 
fits, the Vrooman Act makes an arbi*^ 
ttary assessment according to frontage; 
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There are cases, however, where the 
area of the lot becomes a factor in de- 
termioing benefits. The purpose of 
having this all expressed in the report 
is so that the legislative body may have 
all the information in its possession and 
all the factors that go to determine the 
precise benefits. The engineer, in 
making his report, does not necessarily 
have to consider the value, or consider 
the area; he can adopt the frontage 
system, as the engineer did in the case I 
am looking after now. 

Mr. Turley. We have a little piece 
of work on hand that this could not be 
done under the Vrooman Act, because 
you cannot take in more than one street, 
and it would be dangerous. It is a cut 
and full proposition with us, and we 
can work to very great advantage if we 
can take the material from the cut to 
help the fill. The expense would be so 
great if done separately that it would be 
practically impossible to get the im- 
provements in. 

Mr. Allen. In cases of that kind, in 
Pasadena, we see that the proceedings 
start at the same time, and see that the 
bids are received at the same time. That 
does not entirely overcome it, but to a 
great extent it does. A contractor will 
bid on both jobs, expecting to get both. 

The Secretary. There could be no 
objection of that character, if the pro- 
ceedings were had under the Act of 
1901, as I understand it. Mr. Kirk- 
bride, from his experience, may be able 
to give us some good ideas on the other 
side of the question. 

Mr. Kirkbride. We really haven't 
got far enough along to find out very 
much about the act, I think there ^are 
some particulars in which the act might 
me polished up a bit. One little tech- 
nical detail that looks a little queer is 
this: 

It is provided that in the report of 
the engineer, he must accompany the 
main report by these various exhibits to 
which Mr. Mason has referred, and then 
says that those exhibits must be at- 



tached or annexed to the report, which 
is a very proper thing to do, since there 
is a decision of our Supreme Court 
which says that in the case of a build- 
ing csntract, where the contract refers 
to plans and specifications, and they 
are not attached and filed in the Re- 
corder's office, the contract is void be- 
cause there is a part of it not on file. 
In the particular case that I have on 
my hands, the engineer did not attach 
his exhibits. But the peculiar part of 
this act is, that a litile further on, the 
act says that after the court has con- 
firmed the report of the engineer, it 
must deliver to^ the tax collector the 
assessment and list of property owners 
against whom it is charged. Mind you, 
the report has become an official file of 
the municipality, together, one would 
assume, with every exhibit that be- 
longed to it, and, being an official file, 
it should remain a record of the Board 
in the clerk's office. How they propose 
to go to work and deliver a portion of 
that assessment to the tax collector for 
the purpose of collecting it, I don't 
know. It would seem to me that the 
only way to do it would be to mutilate 
their report, tear it apart. The moment 
you do that, it in a sense destroys it and 
endangers the proceedings, especially 
if you get into court later on. That is 
a weak point in the act. 

Our particular contention with refer- 
ence to the town of Black Diamond, 
where my client's property is, is that 
their method of proceening is unequit- 
able, that they have charged a certain 
piece of land with an assessment of 
$3000, where their assessment, as stated 
on their list, is only $500, that is, their 
assessable value. We of course know 
that assessors do not place the true 
value on property. Still, there is a cer- 
tain range of reason between values, 
and our contention is that in this case 
they have gone beyond the question of 
reason and equity, and made an arbi- 
trary assessment. The question that 
arises, How can you test this properly? 
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The act itself says within thirty days 
you can bring a suit to test the assess- 
ment. It does not say that in that suit 
you can go into this question of whether 
the assessment is fair or reasonable or 
not. It does not say really what you 
can do to test the assessment, it would 
seem that you could not go outside the 
question of jurisdiction, that you must 
proceed upon some matter involved 
within the act itself, as that the engi- 
neer erred in his report, that* there was 
a failure to post the notice called for by 
the report, or to publish it, or that it 
was not properly entered in the record 
book, or some little matter peculiarly 
inherent or local to the proceeding. 
But if you want to proceed upon some 
question as to whether the whole pro- 
ceeding is void, that feature of the law 
is weak, that is, it does not tell us what 
we can do, does not define, in other 
words, the line of argument that we 
will present when we get into court. 

I think myself the act is a good one, 
that it is good law so far as the theory 
of it is concerned. I think it is better 
than the Vrooman Act. But city of- 
ficials hesitate to use it, as has been 
said here, for the reason that it has not 
been construed by the courts. The 
only reference to it in the decisions that 
I have been able to find is just an in- 
direct reference, which does not in any 
way consider any of its legal features. 
But I imagine that if this action which 
I have in hand is proceeded with, we 
will get a determination of the question 
of the validity of the act. I am per- 
sonally inclined to think the Supreme 
Court will sustain it. , 

jt jt Jl 

The Use of Patented Articles As Affect- 
ing Competitiye Bidding 



The Chairman. We will now listen 
to a discussion by Mr. Kirkbride of the 
topic ''The Use of Patented Articles As 
Affecting Competitive Bidding." I will 
ask Mr. Lewis to take the Chair. 

Secretary C. B. Lewis of the Depart- 
ment of Engineers then took the chair. 

Mr. Kirkbride. Gentlemen of the 
convention: The Secretary has not 
given me time in which to prepare a 



paper, and so I will very briefly discuss 
the subject. It is an interesting prob- 
lem, and one that has now become of 
special interest in California as to how 
far you can go in the use of patented 
pavements, in your specifications under 
the general laws. Upon investigation, 
we find there is a decided conflict of 
authority, not only in this state but also 
throughout the United States. The 
matter is becoming of special interest 
here by virtue of what is called War- 
ren's Petrolithic Pavement. The firm 
of Warren Bros, has a patent for a par- 
ticular pavement which is understood to 
have special advantages, and, naturally, 
they want to get it into use. . The ques- 
tion is, can you specify the Warren 
pavement in your specifications for 
street work, and then go ahead and let 
the contract? In letting public con- 
tracts in America and spending public 
money, you want fair play, you want 
to give bidders a chance to bid on an 
equality. We always like to see, when 
people come into open competition, an 
equal chance for all. If you have an 
understanding with a patentee and 
specify his patented article, you place 
him in an advantageous position and 
give him a little percentage in his favor 
in the matter, at the lowest estimate. 
So at first blush it would appear from 
the authorities on the subject that it in- 
validates the specification to specify a 
patented article; the contract cannot be 
let publicly and openly. 

Working from that point of view as 
the courts have, the holders of patented 
articles have gone to work to find a 
loophole, and the owners of the War- 
ren pavement have used a great deal of 
skill in eliminating the objection, and 
very generally seem to be succeeding. 
They make a public offer of a price at 
which they will furnish the material 
and file that proffer with the Board, 
thereby throwing the pavement open to 
the world, so that any bidder or con- 
tractor can come in and obtain it xat a 
fixed price, and be put on an equality 
with any other bidder. 

When the argument has been made 
that if you take the principle in its en- 
tirety and have absolutely open com- 
petition in every detail of the specifica- 
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tion, then and then only do you comply 
with the law, it has been replied that 
you will never get a valid contract. For 
instance, your sand comes from a local 
creek bed, and that creek bed may be 
owned by one man or a body of men. 
They fix the price at which they will 
sell that sand. By virtue of the lo- 
cation, they have a monopoly, we will 
say. of furnishing sand. No other 
bidder can bring his sand in and com- 
pete with them. They are on the 
ground and will save railroad rates and 
transportation, and they can beat any 
other bidder. There is no open compe- 
tition on that in particular, and there- 
fore, carried to the extreme that is some- 
times contended for the principle, the 
contract will be invalid. Again, your 
labor union fixes the price of labor, and 
that is a monopoly, there is no open 
competition there. And so on down 
the line. Follow it to its ultimate point 
of detail, and you will find that some- 
one has almost a monopoly and fixes a 
price on almost every article, to that 
extent eliminating competition. 

So the argument goes that if it is per- 
missable to let a contract with such ele- 
ments of competition removed, why can 
we not fix a price for this particular 
pavement, and eliminate the legal 
features of it by making that price pub- 
lic? That view seems now to be the 
trend of opinion in the courts. 

The States in the union seem to di- 
vide themselves into two groups in 
their views upon this subject, one line 
taking one position and the other line 
the other position. The States of Wis- 
consin, Indiana, Illinois, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Oregon, Utah, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Minnesota and 
Massachusetts favor the theory prohib- 
iting the hearing of a specification of a 
patented article. On the other hand, 
Michigan, Missouri, Iowa, South Caro- 
lina, Maryland, and Louisiana, permit 
it. In California we have two leading 
cases on the subject. The first case 
was the Nicholson pavement case, de- 
cided a great many years ago. The 
Supreme Court declared invalid a street 
assessment where the Nicholson pave- 
ment was called for in this specification. 
In the latter case of Perrine vs. Quack- 



enbush, there is some language of the 
court directly to the contrary. The 
first case is the better considered case. 
In the latter case the statement bearing 
upon the point is dictum, not essential 
to the decision of the case. 

Another point: In the Nicholson 
case the court states that if the question 
came under a state of facts where the 
statute gave the authority to pay and 
nothing further, the city would have 
the right to- specify a patent pavement. 
But under an act like the Vrooman Act, 
whe/e the property owners have the 
right to come in and take the contract 
away from the successful bidder at the 
price at which the contract was award- 
ed, the specification should be such as 
to enable them to exercise that right, 
and if a patented article were specified, 
this right on the part of the owners 
would be eliminated, and therefore the 
specification would not be good. That 
is good theory, good law, and good 
argument. And there is no doubt that 
in California they will have to get 
around that point in order to succeed. 

Mr. Heathman. Suppose the counsel 
declares that it will pave a certain 
street and invites bidders to furnish 
their own specifications, and then the 
board adopts whatever specification it 
chooses. Would you consider that 
legal? 

Mr. Kirkbride; I don't think so, 
under the Vrooman Act. 

Mr. Heathman. Can you think of 
any way to make such a thing legal? 

Mr. Kirkbride. The point is, can 
you create competition by having a 
competition between different processes, 
different schemes of paying. That has 
been done in some of the eastern cases. 
It would not seem to me that that 
would conform to the provisions of the 
Vrooman Act, but under that act you 
must specify. 

Mr. Heathman. I agree with you. 

Mr. Staats. I recently had occasion 
to look into the matter of specifying 
patented articles or articles that were 
similar in their nature, and I have 
formed a different opinion from Mr. 
Kirkbride as to the meaning of the 
California decisions — different to some 
extent. My impression of the Nichol- 
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son case has been that it is there held 
that the property owner could not use 
the patented article because the evi- 
dence showed that it was under the 
control of one concern alone. I may 
have some other case confused in my 
mind with the Nicholson Case, however. 

In a case where the municipality has 
the right to construct, I do not think 
this rule will hold, especially if the 
patented article were one open to the 
general public to buy. Take the case 
of the United States Government. 
They frequently specify a patented 
article and specifically say that the 
bidder must pay the royalty. Of 
course, it must be an article that the 
public generally can buy upon the pay- 
ment of a specified royalty. It seems 
to me that this is the general trend of 
decision latterly, though the earlier 
cases were all against the use of patent- 
ed articles, upon the ground that it 
destroyed competitive bidding. But it 
can easily be conceived that it would 
be very desirable to have a patented 
article, as, for instance, in the case of 
piling, where there might be a very 
great advance in some art of which a 
municipality or other governmental in- 
stitution would absolutely be debarred 
of availing itself, if the rule was strictly 
carried out. 

Mr. Heathman. I agree with Mr. 
Kirkbride that under the provisions of 
the Vrooman Act you can not specify a 
patented article and make it legal. But 
of course there is a distinction between 
work under the Vrooman Act and, for 
instance, the proposition of a munici- 
pality buying articles of machinery. If 
you want a road roller or a street 
sweeper, you may go to the extent of 
describing exactly the article that you 
want, and the decisions will uphold it. 

Mr. Kirkbride. I do not want Mr. 
Heathman and the other gentlemen 
here to misunderstand me. I do not 
say you can not use a patented process, 
but simply that there must be the op- 
portunity for competition. If you can 
get around that point, that is sufficient. 
It is then just like the case of the man 
who has the local sand bank and would 
sell to any bidder. 

Mr. Hornberger. We have taken up 



this matter of the use of patented 
articles in connection with petrolithic 
pavement in Pasadena, and I think it 
will be found that it has been held that 
the fact that the owner of the patented 
article may be a bidder and underbid 
other bidders who have a right to pur- 
chase it upon a royalty, and because of 
their ownership of the patent derive 
some advantage to themselves, is of no 
moment, because the owner of the 
patented process places himself on the 
same basis with other competitive bid- 
ders, and if he obtains the contract, it 
simply means that he is deducting from 
the profit which he derives as the 
owner of the patented process, and the 
result is precisely the same so far as the 
city or the property owners are con- 
cerned. So we have gone ahead in 
Pasadena and have in our specifications 
named the Warren petrolithic com- 
pounds, of which I believe they use 
three, specifying each by name and by 
number, making a direct reference to 
them. We shall soon call for bids for 
doing Los Robles Avenue with that 
pavement. But we have an agreement 
from Warren Bros. Co. by which they 
agree to furnish to the city, or to any 
competitive bidders, or to a majority or 
to three quarters of the property owners 
who may elect to take over the work 
under the Vrooman Act, any of the 
compounds at specified prices, and, in 
order that we might put ourselves in a 
safe position, and following an Ohio 
case, we have demanded and they have 
furnished a bond of $10,000 that they 
will furnish their compounds in the 
agreement set forth, and at the prices 
stated. 



Indestructible Enameled Steel Signs 
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FOE SALE CHEAP 



Watrous Gasoline Fire Engine 

(second hand) 

This engine has never been used except for practice purposes 
and is as good as new. The reason for selling is because the 
town has a new municipal water system which gives ample fire 
protectioil and sufficient water pressure direct from the mains 
and has no use for the engine. 

For price and terms address, 

H. A. MASON, 

MOUNTAIN VIEW, CAI<. 




Wood Pipe 

Made from California Redwood or 
Selected Pueet Sound Yellow Fir 
San Francisco Office, 301 Market St. 



NATIONAL 
WOOD PIPE GO 



Woodward Patent Machine Banded 
Wheeler Patent Continuous Stave 
fiored Wood Water Pipe 

1^8 Anjreles Office, Sixth and Mateo Sta. 
Puget Sound Office, Olympia, Wash. 



A Booklet: **The Whole Story About Wood Pipe," Mailed Free Upon Request. 




R. S. CHAPMAN 



.CONTRACTING. 



Fire Department and Fire Protective Engineer 

Manufacturer and Sales Agent for 
Fire Department Machinery, Apparatus, Hose, 
Tools and Supplies 

FIRE HYDRANTS 

Of several approved styles, including the California Standard 
Type (as per cut) made in our San Francisco factory. 

Write for details and prices. 



Office, Factory and Salesrooms: 33, 35, 37 Clementina St, San Francisco, Cal. 



PROPB88IONAI, CARDS. 
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WILLIAMS & BELSER 

GBNBRAi; CONTRACTORS 



Builders of GAS AND WATBR WORKS, SUBWAYS, 

PAVEMENTS. SEWBR SYSTEMS, EI*EC- 

TRIC PI^ANTS, CANAI^, ETC. 

Oflke: Room^4i4 Hayward Building (now Kohl) 4th Floor 
Son Pnmdaoo, Cal. 

H. A. MASON 

ATTORNBY-AT-I,AW 

Municipal Corporation I«aw a specialty 

Mountain View, Cal. 

D. BROMFIELD, C. E. 

Municipal and Sanitary Engineer; 
Plans and estimates furnished for 
Sewer Systems, Bridges, Water Works, 
Mills Buildinsr, San Francisco. 

C. E. MOORE, C. E. 

(Mem. Am. Soc. C. E.) 
ConatUtliisr 9niineer for Water Works, Pumping 
Plants, Electric I,ighting Plants, Sewerage Systems 
Steel Construction. 

Home AddresSi Santa Clara, Cal. 

THOS. N. BADGER, 
— Civil Engineer and Surveyor — 

Ten years of successful Municipal 

Engineering experience 

Address — Box 9, Golden Gate Station, 
Oakland, Cal. 

JAMES STANLEY, 

Sauaallto, Cal. 

General Contractor. Municipal Construction a Spec* 
alty. Electric Ught Gas and Water Plants. 

Books on Mnnieipal Affairs 

Published by Macmillan Co. 
New York 

American Cities and their Problems (Wilcoz) |i,2s 

Municipal Public Works (Whencry) . 1.50 

Municipal Administration (Pairlie) 3.00 

Municipal Government in Continental Europe (Shaw) 2.00 

Municipal Government in England (Shaw) 2.00 

American Municipal Problems (Zucblin) 1.25 

Municipal Ownership in Great Britain (Meyer) i 50 

On National Tradiuff (Avebury) i 00 

Municipal Home Rule (Goodnow) x.50 

Municipal Problems (Goodnow) 1.50 

Any of the Above can be Supplied 
by tnis magazine. 



I^ANDSCAPS ARCHITECT 

Advisory Architect to park Commissions Municipal- 
ties and Cemetery Associations. 

2705 Hearst Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 



JobnA. RoeUinfs Sons Co. 

Worka: Trenton, New Jersey 

Manufacturers of 

laoK, smnit and coppbk 

Wire and Wire Rope 

Bare and Instdated 
Electrical Wires and Cables 

Teles:raph and Telephone Wire 
Insulators^ Brackets and Pins 

Wire Cloth and Netting 
Wire Nails, Barb Wire 



220 Second Street 

San Francisco, - 



Cal. 



3x3 First Ave.. South, - - Seattle, Wash 
First and Stark Streets, - - - Portland. Ore 
Cor. Requena and Alameda Sts - Los Angeles 



Hxperience ^ 

Has taught that 

Manhole Covers 
Conduit Covers and Catch Basins 

Made by the 

Steigcr and Kerr 
Stove and FouHdry Co. 

i8th and Polsom Sts., San Francisco 

Better Designed. Better Cast Better Suit 

And are cheaper than other makes offered. Get 
blue prints before you specify. 
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Hercules Qas Hng^e ^Works 

603 MISSION STREET. SAN FRANCISCO 

GAS AXD Oil. ENGINES 

For Pumping, Electric Light Plants, Etc.; h. p. to 500 h. p. 
N. B. — Clerks will please mail us clippings of all contract work. 



GEO. STONE, President NATHAN I,. BEI*I*, Vice-President MORRIS KIND, C. E. Supt. 

Pacific Portland dement Company 




OPPICB: V^iSSSMA. Manufacturers of 

817 Van Ness Avenue 
San Francisco 

WORKS: 
Cement, Solano County 



(oldefl date (eint 



California ^^NMRQr Capacity 2300 Barrels per Day 



CITY STREET IMPROVEMENT CO. 

Bituminous Pavement Constructors 
^= . » 

and General Contra^ors 

Merchant Exchange Bvilding San Francisco 



J. A. Shepard, Secretary R. H. Pease, President C. F. Runyon, Secretary 

Portland, Ore. San Francisco 

GOODYBAR RUBBER CO. 

BXCLUSIVB PACIFIC COAST AGENTS FOR 

SURSKA FIRS HOSB CD'S BUR^KA PARAGON FIRS HOSB 

RUBBER BSIrTiNG, PACKING AND HOSE 
HIGH PRESSURE STEAM AND CHEMICAXr ENGINE HOSE 
HOSE REEIrS AND RACKS, FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
RUBBER MATS AND MATTING FOR STAIRS AND VESTIBUIrES 

GOODYEAR RUBBER CO. 



BROOKS'FOLLIS ELECTRIC CORPORATION 

527 iVIiSSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 

Phone Main 86z 

Fostoria Lamps, Wiring Supplies, Kellogg Dsmamos aud Motors 

Telephones, Line Material, Stanley Meters, Engineers and Contractors 

Mica, Micanite and Insulating material. ^ Electrical Supplies 

WRITE FOR PRICES AND DETAII^S 

When you want &ny of those little unheard of and unadvertised electrical fixtures for the Police Telegraph Fir 
Alarm System or your lighting works write us. We would like to receive notice of bids for all things technical 
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The Overland Limited 

HAS 

Electric Lights in Every Berth 



The new composite-observation cars, train libraries (get 
catalogue from porter), excellent dining car service, the new 
luxuriously appointed stateroom drawing room cars, and the 
courtesy of the attendants make this one of the finest trains in 
America. 

The magnificent scenery of the Sierra Nevada and Rocky 
Mountains, and the novelty of crossing the great Salt lake by 
rail add to the enjoyment of the trip, and make it one of unusual 
interest. 

San Francisco to Chicago in less than three days. 
Full particulars of any agent 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC 



STREET SIGNS 

DOG AND WAGON LICENSES 

MANDPACrORBO BY 

PATRICK & CO. 

111-113 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 



Use Yates' Paint 

On all Public Work. 

It is DURABLE. 

Manufactured in 

San Francisco, at 38 Steuart Street. 



BRITTON & REY 

Lithographers 

*===—* 
and Engravers 

Our Municipal Bonds are always 
Satisfactory 

SEND FOR SAMPLES 

525 Commercial St., San Francisco 



When writing to advertisers mention this magadne 
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|good roads and streets| 

Necessary Tools for Construction and Maintenance 
of Good Roads and Streets, Consisting of 



Austin Sc Western Road Machines 

Blevatins: Graders, Rollers, Plows ^ 

Sr: Wheeled and Drasr Scrapers r2 

Rooter Attachments for Oiled Roads . ^ 

^ Rock Crushers both Jaw and Gjrratory Type :rS 

^ Street Sweepers, Sprinklers, ^levators and Screens ^ 

g Agents for Both the Austin and Western Companies 3 

P HEXSHAW, BVLKLEY & CO. ^ 

^ loio WASHINGTON STRSBT, OAKI^AND, CAX. ^ 

SZ^ Catalogues and Estimates cheerfully given upon application ^3 




Write for Catalogue W. W. 



Water Works 
Pumping Machinery 

Many of our High Head Series Centrifugal Pumps are 
now being operated by Municipal Water Works. 



BYRON JACKSON MACHINE WORKS 

411 MARKET STRSBT, SAN FRANCISCO. 



Carnegie Brick and Pottery Co. 



Architectual Terra Cotta 
Hollow tile Fire Proofing 
Semi-Dry Pressed Brick 
Terra Cotta Chimney Pipe 
Brick and Tile Mantels 
Flue Linings 
Urns and Vases 
Flower Pots 



VITRIPIBD BRICK 
PAVING BRICK 
PIRB BRICK 
PIRB TU/B 
PIRS CIrAY 
PIRB BRICK DUST 
DRAIN TIIrB 
ACID TARS 
ACID PIPBS 
ACID BRICKS 



All Kinds of 
Vitrified Salt Glazed 
Sewer Pipe 



Pactory: 
Tesla, Alameda Co., CaL 

Yards: 
SanPranciaco, Oakland, 
Berkeley, San Jose 

Main Office: 3^8 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAI,. 




Continuous 
Wooden Stave 
Pipe 



Distinctive Features 

I/Ow Cost and I/Ong Wfe 



BConufacturers oi 

RBDWOOD Oil, AND WAT^K 
ROUND HOOP TANKS 
Of All Sizes 



Write for Catalog^ue and Estimates 

Excelsior Wooden Pipe Co. 

8 California Street, San Francisco, Cai. 




C. F. WEBER & CO. 

524-526 Market Street, San Fcancisco 
210212 N. Main Street, Los Angeles 

School and Church Furniture 
School Supplies 

Bank, City Hall and 
Court House Furniture 



tbi tracf; Engineering Co, 

151-153 Fremont St., San Francisco. 

Design and Erect Complete High Grade Power Plants, make Economy 
Tests, Re-design and Improve Existing Plants to get the Highest 
Efficiency, Plans and Estimates. 

General Municipal Engineering 

Xemporary Offlce! 419 loth Htreet, Oakland 
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The League of California Municipalities maintains a 
Bureau of Information at its Headquarters, where city 
officials and others interested in municipal matters can 
apply for information on subjects relating to municipal 
affairSs 



Articles of Association. 
I. 

The name of this organization shall be the 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA MUNICIPALI- 
TIES. 

II. 

The purposes of this organization shall be to 
promote systematic collections of information 
relating to municipal affairs; to foster the ex- 
change of suggestions between municipalities 
on matters^ of municipal interest; to propose 
and, so far as possible, influence legislation 
necessary to proper municipal administration 
and growth, and to generally interest the pub 
lie in and advocate all ideas tending to bring 
municipalities of California abreast of the bets 
municipalities of the Country. 

III. 

The regular annual meeting of this organ- 
ization shall be held at such place as may be 
determined by the annual convention of the 
League, on the second Wednesday of Decem- 
ber in each year, and special meetings at such 
places and times as may be determined by the 
Executive Committee. 

IV. 

The officers of this organization shall consist 
of a President, First and Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer, (whose duties shall 
be the usual duties of such officers), an» Ex- 
cutive Committee of five, consisting of the 
President and Secretary, who shall be ex-officio 
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members, and three other delegates to the 
annual convention, of which committee the 
President shall be chairman; a Committee of five 
on Legislation; a Committee of five on munici- 
pal engineers, and a Judiciary Committee of five 
manicipal attorneys; all such officers and com- 
mittees to be elected at the annual meeting of 
delegates and to hold office until their success- 
ors are elected and qualified; all to serve 
without compensation, except that the Bxecu- 
tive committee may allow a reasonable salary 
to the Secretary and such other employes as 
may be necessary. 

V. 

The dnties of the Executive Committee 
shall be to call special meetings whenever, in 
their opinion, such meetings are necessary 
or whenever requested thereto, in writing, by 
the representatives cf five municipalities; to 
arrange places, programs and all other matters 
connected with the hol<}ing of regrular and 
special meetings; to audit all bills incurred by 
the oreftnizaiion, and all such bills shall be 
paid only upon the warrant on the Treasurer, 
signed by the President, or, in his absence by 
the chairman of the Executive Committee and 
Secretary, duly authorized by such Executive 
Committee. The Executive Committee are* 
further empowered to maintain a headquarters 
and all necessary adjuncts thereto, and also to 
take such steps as may be necessary to prop- 
erly support the official organ of the League 
known as "California Municipalities.** 

VI. 

The duties of the Committee on Legislation 
shall be to keep a file of and carefully exam- 
ine all legislation affecting municipalities, 
which may be proposed at the sessions of the 
Legislature of the State of California; to put 
themselves in communication with all muni- 
cipalities of the State and invite from them 
suggestions as to needed legislation; to draft 
such bills relating to municipalities as they 
may deem advisable to recommend for passage; 
and to submit to the regular or special meet- 
ing reports of their labors and such recom- 
mendations as they may deem proper; all pro- 
posed legislation shall be submitted to the 
Judiciary Committee and approved by that 
Committee before recommended to this or- 
ganization. 

VII. 

The duties oi the committee of five muni- 
cipaL engineers shall be to put themselves in 
communication with all the municipalities of 
the State, inviting correspondence with refer- 



ence to municipal improvements of all kinds 
and to report to the regular or special meet- 
ings results of their labors and snch recom- 
mendations as they may deem proper, and, 
answer such questions within the province of 
municipal engineering ss may be submitted to 
' them by the League or any member thereof. 

VIII. 

The duties of the Judiciary Committee shall 
be to examine the report upon all legal qnes- 
tions submitted to them by this organization 
or any member thereof or the Committee on 
Legislation. 

IX. 

Each city official of a municipality which is 
a member of this League shall, upon register- 
ing his name, at any regular or special meet- 
ing of the League, be entitled to take part in 
the proceedings. Each municipality shall 
have but one vote on all questions. 

X. 

This organization shall be composed of 
municipalities of the State of California who 
have signified their intention to become iden- 
tified with this League, and who have paid the 
annual dues hereinafter provided for, viz: 

For Cities having a population of less 

than i,ooo |io oo 

For Cities having a population of more 

than i,ooo and less than 3,000 20 00 

For Cities having a population of more 

than 3,000 and less than 10.000. . . 30 00 
For Cities having a population of more 

than T 0,000 and less than 30,000. . 40 00 
Cities having a population of more than 

30,000 and less than 15,000 50 00 

Cities having a population of more than 

150,000 60 00 

XI. 

Every person who has been an officer of this 
League, upon his retirement as an official of a 
municipality, shall become an honorary mem^ 
ber of this League. The convention of the 
League may also elect any person as an honor- 
ary member of the League. Such hbnorary 
members may participate in the proceedings 
of the convention, but will not be entitled to a 
vote. 

XII. 

These articles may be amended by a vote of 
two-thirds {%) of the municipalities repre- 
sented at any special meeting called for that 
purpose. 
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STATE SUPERVISORS OF MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTS 

HON. A. B. NYE, STATE CONTROLLER 

In responding to the invitation to contribute to a discussion of municipal ac- 
counting and statistics, I am impressed at the outset by the amplitude of the 
field and by the difficulty of choosing any particular portion of it for special con- 
sideration, However, a review of our own local conditions and needs will be most 
profitable, although it will be necessary, in that connection, to make mention in 
some detail, of what is being done in other parts of the country. 

We need go back but a few years to reach a time when municipal account- 
ing, was recognized neither as distinct branch of the science of government nor as 
a profession. There was no literature of the subject save for what could be found 
in occasional decisions of the courts and in the volumes of Comptroller's decisions 
published by the United States government. Municipal statistics existed only in 
the reports of individual officers of the larger cities and in the decennial publica- 
tions of the United States Census Bureau. At that period it might have been 
said of all our cities and incorporated towns, excepting only a few of the very 
largest, that one city had no knowledge of what any other city was doing in respect 
to finances and had no good way of finding out anything more. There was no re- 
porting to a common center, and no branch of the Federal or State governments 
concerned itself with the collection and comparason of this kind of data. 

But the change which has taken place is quite surprising. Public accounting 
has now attained a recognition more in keeping with its real importance, and as 
one of professions it posse.<5ses an established standing never before accorded. A 
considerable part of all this has been due to the revision of the accounting methods 
of the United States government and the wide-spread interest aroused thereby. 
This revision was brought about through the appointment by President Roose- 
velt of the famous Committee on Department Methods, of which the chairman was 
Mr. C. H. Keep, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and on which Secretary 
Garfield and Gifford Pinchot rendered service as members. 

There has recently been organized an Association of Government Account- 
ants, representing all branches of the Federal service, and as an adjunct there is 
published a monthly magazine called the Government Accountant. 

Meantime, there was formed, two years since, the National Association of 
Comptrollers and Accounting officers, made up of State and municipal representa- 
tives, which holds annual conventions and discusses the problems arising in the 
accounting work of the various governments to which its members belong. 
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But there has been an awakening of interest in municipal accounting and 
statistics even more remarkable than that which has occurred in the Federal de- 
partments at Washington and this is largely due to the National Municipal League 
and to the work of the United States government in connection with the annual 
publication of "Statistics of Cities Having a Population of over 30,000.*' Nearly 
ten years ago the National Municipal League took up consideration of the stan- 
dardization of municipal accounts, often referred to as uniform municipal account- 
ing; the reports of its annual meetings contain many able papers on the subject, 
and for some years it has maintained a standing committee charged with the duty 
of devising improved forms of accounts for different classes of cities and for other 
local governments. 

Accounting and statistics, though different things, run into one another, and 
improvements in one can hardly be made without improvement in both. In re- 
sponse to a demand for trustworthy data concerning city governments, Congress 
in 1898 passed an act requiring the Bureau of Labor to compile and publish an 
annual volume of statistics; this task was performed with industry and ability by 
that bureau until four years since, when the function was transferred to the Cen- 
sus Bureau; since then the work has been expanded and elaborated, until now 
the annual compilations are large books, furnishing exhaustive information; but 
the reports are still limited, as they have been from the beginning, to cities which 
at the date of the preceding census had 30,000 or more population. Only four 
California cities, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Oakland and Sacramento, are repre- 
sented. 

As soon as the government undertook the work of classifying and tabulating 
receipts and expenditures and other statistics of the 154 cities represented in the 
report, it was found that satisfactory results were impossible so long as they kept 
their accounts in 154 different ways, and this led to efforts to secure greater uni- 
formity in accounting. To this end there have been held in the city of Washing- 
ton two important conferences, the first in November, 1903, and the second in 
February, 1906. At these meetings there were representatives of the Federal 
governments and of many municipal governments, and all. with one accord, de- 
clared in favor of more uniform methods. It was the judgment of those assem- 
bled in these conferences that it would be a measure of reform, tending to greater 
efficiency and economy in government, as well as an invaluable aid in securing 
accurate statistics, to standardize municipal book keeping. Director North of the 
Census Bureau made a forcible presentation of the case when he spoke as follows: 

**We have in the United States 175 cities with a population of 30,000 or more 
— the most magnificent group of cities, the wealthiest, most progressive, most pros- 
perous group of cities in the world — and they are resting today under the stigma 
of being the most extravagantly and inefficiently governed group of cities. The 
financial officers of these cities annually collect and disburse a sum exceeding 
$765,000,000, or more than the annual cost of maintaining the National Govern- 
ment. Those cities have a bonded or funded indebtedness equaling $1,590,578,000, 
after deduction for sinking fund assets — an indebtedness greater tha/i that of the 
United States. This municipal indebtedness is increasing at an enormous rate, 
probably not less than $150,000,000 a year." 

And Mr. North thus stated his conclusion: 

''There must be a standardization of municipal book-keeping. When that is 
accomplished, graft and waste can be driven from their chief citadel of refuge." 

But a good while before the beginning of this movement for standard munici- 
pal accounts, several of the State governments had taken steps to accomplish sub- 
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stantially the same results in the book-keeping systems of county governments. 
Minnesota, in 1878, established the office of State Examiner, charged with the duty 
of looking after county accounts and empowered also to prescribe uniform methods 
in keeping the books of State institutions and of county officials. This was an 
object lesson, and soon the new idea began to spread and take root in other States. 
North and South Dakota, neighboring States to Minnesota, put the plan in opera- 
tion at once upon their admission to the Union; they were followed by the State of 
Wyoming, admitted some years later. In 1895 Massachusetts established the 
oflSce of Comptroller of County Accounts. In 1903 a long step was taken in the 
direction of State supervision and regulation of local accounting officers, when 
Ohio passed an act to create a "Bureau of Inspection and Supervision of Public 
Offices,*' one of whose duties was to establish a uniform system of public account- 
ing, auditing and reporting. Since the passage of the Ohio law several other 
States have acted, or are now preparing to do so. In 1905 the New York Legis- 
lature enacted a law requiring counties, cities and villages having a pot>ulation of 
3,000 or more to make annual financial reports to the State Comptroller in form to 
be prescribed by him, such reports to be compiled and published. In the same 
year, 1905, the Territory of Arizona adopted the Public Examiner system. 

A more detailed statement of the main features of these State laws, with some 
account of their operation, will be given presently. Just here let us ask, and, so 
far as possible, answer the question what is the situation in California in re- 
spect to uniformity of accounting, to the collection of statistics and to State super- 
vision of the financial methods of counties and cities. We may as well confess, at 
the start, that, as regards statistics, California does not occupy an advanced 
rank among governments. It is a curious fact that our first Governor, Peter H. 
Burnett, in 1850, in a message to the Legislature, recommended the establishment 
of State Statistician. No action was taken at that time on the Governor's recom- 
mendation, and no such office as State Statistician has since been created, although 
in different departments whose duties involve more or less statistical research and 
compilation there are assistants designated as statisticians. In various State re- 
ports a great many statistics are published, but there is no general statistical com- 
pendium except the Blue Book, which is admirable so far as it goes, but which is 
primarily a roster rather than a statistical abstract. Had the statistical work of 
the State government been unified a long time since, through the creation of a 
bureau of statistics, which was the purport of Governor Burnett's suggestion, it is 
probable that better results would have been accomplished at less expense. 

. But it is only with local government statistics and accounts that we are con- 
cerned at the present moment. Of local organization vested with authority to ex- 
ercise at least some of the functions of government we possess no lack. There 
are fifty-sevefi counties, one consolidated city and county, twenty-four cities hav- 
ing freeholder charters, one hundred and forty-eight cities and towns incorporated 
under general or special laws by the Legislature, three thousand one hundred and 
ninety school districts, one hundred and seventy-nine high school districts (here 
I may interject that we have no less than five different kinds of high districts) and 
an unknown number of sanitary districts, irrigation districts, reclamatiod districts, 
drainage districts, boulevard districts, prominent road divisions and other local 
districts authorized for various public purposes. The one function they nearly all 
have in common is to cause taxes to be levied, and a good many of them possess 
the additional authority to incur bonded debts. But nobody has taken a census 
of all these local taxation districts and nobody knows even approximately what is 
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the ag^gregate indebtedness of California. The best statistics we have are con- 
tained in the last census report, and these are but partial.* 

A couple of years ago there appeared in Sacramento a gentleman who repre- 
sented the Ministry of Agriculture of the government of Austria- Hungary, and he 
was looking for facts about the Agriculture and horticulture of California. In 
trying to answer some of his questions I spoke of our statistical reports, when he 
interrupted me with the very pointed remark, **but you have no statistics!" And 
having heard something of the tborgughness of the system of gathering agricul- 
tural information adopted in Hungary I realized that, judged by the standard to 
which this gentleman had been accustomed, we do indeed have no agricultural 
statistics worthy of the name. To that claFS of minds which can see little of prac- 
tical value in tables of figures it may seem that it matters little whether or not we 
have any accurate reports on our agricultural products or on the planted area, or 
on the numbers of our cattle, and horses, and sheep. But to the farmer who 
knows that the price he will receive for his products will depend lOn the balance 
between supply and demand, who has intelligence enough to realize that there is 
such a thing as over-supply, and that it oftentimes spells disaster for the producer 
who has put all of his eggs in one basket, the importance of accurate statistics will 
present itself in a different light, and he will be more than willing that the gov- 
ernment, in some of its various branches, should go to any necessary expense to 
furnish the definite information without which it is impossible to be certain in re- 
gard to existing conditions of business or future prospects. There could be no 
better mark of a high degree of popular intelligence than general appreciation of 
the value of exact information concerning the industries, the finances and the 
social conditions of the country. 

On the whole, it was well that the gentleman from Hungary stopped with the 
asking of questions about agriculture and horticulture, respecting which we do 
make some pretense of working up data, and did not proceed to make inquiries 
regarding some other things on which it would have been necessary to acknowl- 
edge entire ignorance. If be had arrived more than two years ago, and had ' 
asked, for example, how many divorces are granted or how many criminals are 
convicted in the California courts in the course of a year, no one would have been 
able to answer him. We are now, thanks to recent legislation, better informed on 
those two points. But suppose that he had asked anyone of the following ques- 
tions: What is the aggregate indebtedness of the incorporated cities? How 
much is the bonded debt of all the school districts? How many sanitary districts 
are there, and what do they owe? What rates of interest are the several cities 
paying on their bonds? What are the city tax rates? How much money have 
Pasadena and Stockton and San Jose put into permanent improvements within 
the last year? What is the value of the property owned by those municipalities? 
Or, what is the amount of their assessment rolls for purposes of taxation? Or, 
how many and what cities in the State own their water works, or electric- 
light plants, or gas works? 

The asking of any one of these questions would have necessitated the admis- 
sion that the information could not be supplied from any common official source 
and that the inquirer, if bent on knowing, would be obliged to gather his facts by 
writing to the officers of each city or town or local district In a word, we have, 
in the proper sense, no municipal statistics. Yet we have 172 incorporated cities 
and towns doing business and spending a great deal of the taxpayers' money. We 
have more than 3,000 school districts and many of them are carrying bonded 
debts. In Los Angeles county alone, as I have taken the pains to ascertain, there 
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arc fifty-five school districts* which have outstanding bonds. Does it not appear 
that somewhere there should be a record of the school district debts of the State — 
their amount, the rate of interest paid and the terms for which the bonds run? 
Should there not be a collection of data on the finances of the 172 cities and towns 
so that it may be possible to know just how much of the taxpayers* money they 
are spending and also to get some idea of what they are doing with it? In other 
words, should not all of these local governments report their receipts and expend- 
itures and indebtedness, with as many other facts as may be important, to some 
department of the state government for compilation and publication ? 

Some idea has been given of what other states are doing in the direction of 
supervision of local accounts, and it may excite surprise, or possibly amusement, 
if I state that when legislation of the same kind was proposed for California it was 
met with the objection that it would constitute an unwarrantable interference 
with the right of each local community to manage its afi'airs in its own way, un- 
vexed by anyone! That is a view of the subject which can only be explained by 
lack of consideration of the relation which local governments bear to the general 
body politic. Both in legal theory an^ in fact, the county, city and town govern- 
ments are but agencies of the State government; they are established for the more 
convenient exercise of state authority in local matters; in our plan of local govern- 
ment, especially in the freeholder charters possessed by the larger cities, we have 
granted a large degree of autonomy to these political subdivisions; but the^ are 
not independent fragments cast off by the central State authority; they do and 
must sustain an organic relation to that authority; state, county, city, town and 
other subdivisions are parts of a single whole, and it is not unwarranted interfer- 
ence for the state to make such regulations as will be for the common benefit of 
all. But it is really unnecessary to discuss theoretical considerations of this sort, 
since the request for the establishment of some system of uniform reporting has 
come from the local governments themselves, which desire it for their own benefit 
and not for that of the state. 

The state already supervises and regulates, to a considerable extent, the 
financial affairs of the counties, which are required to make annual report of the 
principal facts in regard to their assessable wealth, debt, public property and tax 
rates. This has been a necessity, because the state and the counties have had a 
combined revenue system. Also, it is a fact that the constitution requires a uni- 
form system of county government, and one act prescribes the duties of oflScers in 
all the counties, and, at least in part, directs the manner in which accounts and 
records shall be kept. Furthermore, the County Government Act. for the last ten 
years, has made obligatory the preparation and publication of an annual statisti- 
cal and financial report. This requirement, formerly contained in Section 117 of 
the County Government Act, and now constituting, in the codification effected by 
the last Legislature, Section 4049 of the Political Code, directs that the Board of 
Supervisors shall cause to be published a report showing in compendious form all 
the financial transactions of the county for the last fiscal year, exhibiting separ- 
ately the receipts and expenditures by or on account of each office, board, com- 
mission, institution, court, and road district and school district, and classifying the 
principal items of income and expenditure of all ot these departments. 

This requirement of the law, although not observed in all counties so fully as 
it should have been, has enabled the taxpayers to know more about county 
finances than they would otherwise have known, and doubtless the publicity se- 
cured has done something to promote economy of expenditure. It seems as though 
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the municipal incorporation act, containing forms of charters for the smaller cities, 
should contain some equivalent provision, but it does not. 

I will now give a synopsis of the Minnesota and Ohio acts, which have been 
the models followed by most of the states that have taken action up to this time. 
The Minnesota law, enacted, as already stated, in 1878, provides that the Gov- 
ernor, by consent of the Senate, sbarll appoint a Public Examiner, who shall be a 
skilled book-keeper and expert. His term of office is three years, his salary 
$.^500, and his bond $50,000, He has three assistants and a suitable allowance 
for contingent expenses. It is the duty of the Public Examiner to exercise con- 
stant supervision over the books and accounts of the state institutions and to pre- 
scribe correct methods of book-keeping and accounting therein; to prescribe and 
enforce a correct, and, so far as practicable, uniform system of book-keeping by- 
state and county auditors and treasurers; to expose faults and errors in systems of 
public accounting; to inquire concerning the bondsmen of state and county offi- 
cials and to require the giving of new bonds when such course seems necessary; 
to exercise the same control over the financial offices of the city of St. Paul, to ex- 
amine once a year into the accounts of all railroads taxed by the state on the basis 
of gross receipts. 

The Wyoming and Arizona acts are similar. In the Wyoming act the most 
important section reads as follows: 

**It shall be the duty of the State Examiner to assume and exercise a constant 
supervision over the hooks and financial accounts of the several public educa- 
tional, charitable and reformatory institutions belonging to the state, as well as 
those of the several municipal corporations therein, and he shall prescribe and en- 
force correct methods of keeping the financial accounts of such institutions and 
shall instruct the proper officers thereof in the due performance of their duties 
concerning the same." 

By the Ohio law there is created a Bureau of Inspection and Supervision, 
which is a department in the office of the State Auditor; the latter acts as the 
head of the bureau, under the title of Chief Inspector and Supervisor of Public 
Offices; he is given power to appoint not exceeding three deputies. It is made 
the duty of the Auditor, through such bureau, to formulate and install a system 
of accounting and reporting that shall be uniform and every public office and 
every public account of the same class, and which shall exhibit true accounts and 
detailed statements of funds collected, received and expended for account of the 
public for any purpose whatever, and by all public officers, or other persons in 
public employment. The act goes into minute details in requiring separate ac- 
counts to be kept for every public service industry which will show the true and 
entire cost of the ownership and operation thereof. All officers, county and mu- 
nicipal, must keep their accounts according to the prescribed forms. After the 
formal installation of the system, the Auditor is empowered to appoint additional 
assistants to be known as State Examiners and to be paid when employed. An 
examination into the financial affairs of all public offices must be made at least 
once a year. Reports are to be made on the results of examinations, and the sub- 
stance of the reports is to be embodied in an annual volume to be issued at state 
expense. According to the provisions of the original act, the expense of main- 
taining and operating the bureau was to be paid by the several counties in pro- 
portion to their population, while the expense of auditing accounts was to be 
borne by each taxing body for the auditing of the accounts under its jurisdiction. 

It will be seen that the Ohio system contemplates the making of a complete 
expert accounting of the books of each office, as well as providing forms for keep- 
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ing the accounts and instructing the officials. At the present time there are about 
twenty eight deputies and examiners employed, and the expense to the state is 
$14,000 per annum, while the portion of the expense borne by counties and mu- 
nicipalities amounts to $45,000 additional. Mr. E. M. FuUington, Deputy Auditor 
of Ohio, writes, in answer to an inquiry: 

**The system has exceeded the expectation of its authors in this state, and is 
generally commended by the public and by public officials." 

In Wyoming the work of the State Examiner, so far as relates to investiga- 
tion of official accounts, is equally thorough. Mr. H. B. Henderson, who has held 
the office for fifteen years, and has built up the whole system, writes me: 

**The examinations, whether state, county or municipal, are a complete audit 
in every respect. Every item is picked up since the last examination and in this 
manner errors are detected and we are enabled to draw our conclusions whether 
they are intentional or otherwise, I believe I can say that in fourteen years' ser- 
vice our losses have not aggregated $100 per annum, while our savings have been 
very large. In less than a month this year we cleaned up over $2,000 in one 
county. These matters do not happen as frequently as in former years because 
the officers know that detection is practically certain, and, while smooth methods 
are resorted to at times, yet I think we have been vejy fortunate and there are 
not many who can claim they have deceived the Examiner to any great extent. 
Our laws give the Examiner certain powers whereby he can convene his own 
courts, subpoena. witnesses and practically get all the testimony he needs in any- 
thing in which he is engaged. We resort to these things when necessary. 

"The supervision of the office reaches every public office, whether State, 
County or Municipal, and all the state institutions. We also supervise the banks 
ing under state laws, building associations, have authority to examine express 
companies, and in fact I would not attempt to determine just where the authority 
of the office ceases. It would not be proper for me to commend the officer but I 
can recommend the system and a law whereby there is supervision of public ac- 
counts under state direction." 

Mr. Henderson states that to operate the system properly and keep the work 
up to date in the state of Wyoming, in which there are but thirteen counties and 
few large towns, would call for a staff of six persons; but, owing to the small sal- 
aries paid it is impossible to find as many skilled assistants as are needed, and the 
work has, in consequence, fallen a year behind. 

I have given these details of the system adopted in Ohio and Wyoming as 
matter ot general information and not because it is at all probable that the same 
kind of program would be recommended by anyone for adoption in California, at 
least at the present time. While I am not prepared to say just how much ought 
to be attempted, if we should have legislation on the subject, I should certainly 
favor a modest beginning. Any such thing as the expert accounting by represen- 
tatives of the state of the books of cities and counties would be a very large under- 
taking, and, if not altogether impracticable, would be, at least, very expensive, 
and, in the absence of a general local demand therefor, is not to be thought of. 
But for the state to aid in devising forms of accounting and report, and especially 
for it to collect and publish statistical information of value to all the counties, 
cities, towns and other taxation districts — such statistics as will cover the field of 
local finances with enough thoroughness to suffice for all reasonable demands for 
information — is entirely practicable and seems most desirable. Later on, if more 
is demanded of the state, more can be performed. 

But the question what ought to be attempted, and in what manner, can most 
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properly be left to the municipalities to decide, and nobody could be better pre- 
pared to discuss the subject and reach a wise decision than the delegates to this 
meeting of the League of California Municipalities. It has been suggested that, 
without waiting for legislation, something could be accomplished by voluntary 
action in the direction of collection, compilation and publication of such munici- 
pal statistics as those of assessed values, debts, rates of taxation and rates of inter- 
est on bonds. It has also been suggested that the State Controller is the proper 
oflScer to receive these reports, to compile and to print them. I can only say that 
if this is desired, I shall be happy to co-operate to the extent of my ability and 
that I shall be glad to discuss now, or at any time, the details of the arrangement 
with the delegates to this meeting or with any committee whom they may appoint. 

Jl Jl Jl 

CARD SYSTEMS FOR MUNICIPALITIES 



The card system, although new to many of us, is fast becoming a necessity 
and will without doubt supplant the old style of indexing with those who take 
the trouble to familiarize themselves with its worth, and in this day of progress 
and hustle, none of us can afford to let a good thing go by. Financiers were the 
ffrst to recognize the value of the card system, they being naturally appreciative 
of any system that would insure greater accuracy by reducing to a minimum the 
liability to error and at the same time lessen the clerical work and expense. The 
day has come and gone that has established the card system in all large financial 
and commercial institutions, and what is found to be an inestimable advantage to 
them would surely be a great benefit to Municipalities, for we are certainly work- 
ing along similar lines, and a true and convenient index to all records of the pres- 
ent and past are what we are striving for. I believe many of our Municipalities 
have adopted this system and so far as I have been able to learn none of them 
have ever returned to the "old way." 

They are perhaps a little more expensive in the beginning, but after the cases 
are bought and your indexes in complete working order, you will find that the 
item of expense is greatly reduced and a system that will enable anyone familiar 
with office work, to look up a subject matter without the aid of the head of the 
department or bookkeeper. 

The card system of today stands on the following merits: First, Accessibiity; 
second, Privacy; third. Permanence; fourth. Convenience; fifth. Maintenance; 
sixth. Expansion. And you have at all times only live subjects to look over, hav- 
ing previously discarded all cards of finished work to another case kept for past 
reference only. 

We have but recently installed the card system in our own office and to only 
a certain extent, but judging from our personal limited experience, we will wel- 
come the day when all the records can be indexed under this improved method. 

For instance, take up the matter of indexing street work as done under the 
Vrooman Act. You enter the name of street in question on top of card, also item- 
izing the proposed kind of work to be done and also the territory covered, where 
from to where to. Under this general heading you record all instruments filed or 
actions taken, giving their respective numbers, the date presented to Council, the 
action and book and page of record, and so on until the completion of the work, 
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when you will find you have a complete record of all the proceedings relative to 
that certain piece of work. 

The card, of course, is filed alphabetically. When the proceedings are ended, 
simply take card out of index and fill in back part of case or elsewhere for past 
reference. 

For private street work it is indexed under the name of street upon which 
work is done, giving number of petition, date of presentation, name of petitioner, 
class of work desired, action of Council and book and page of record, the same 
making a useful record for City Engineers or Street Superintendents in order that 
they may check up overlooked charges etc. At present we are indexing all pri- 
vate work under name of streets only, but I believe a better plan would be to in- 
dex under name of petitioner also. 

In indexing officials' reports and reports of committees, we find it a great con- 
venience, for we are enabled to write on the index card sufficient of the subject 
matter, together with number, date, book and page, to immediately give us, many 
times, sufficient knowledge without looking farther. 

In indexing deeds for the opening and widening of streets or for other prop- 
erties we make a double index, indexing under the name of grantee, also under 
the street names, making a true and convenient reference in more ways than one. 

The indexing of resolutions, contracts* bonds, etc. are all carried along similar 
lines and by using the double system, your'chance of losing out is very small. 

The indexing of City Ordinances, while one of the most important, is also one 
of the most perplexing, owing to the fact that many of them .are ever changing, 
being amended and sometimes amended again, followed by the amendment of an 
amendment. 

Having had no experience indexing ordinances under the card system and 
with limited time to make it a study, we feel uncertain in the process of pro- 
cedure, or that which would entail the least work and give the best results. 

In the City Electrician's office of our own city, they have had installed many 
years, the card system, and feel that in no other way could they index their many 
permits and certificates in as satisfactory a manner. By having the necessary 
forms printed on the cards, the labor is reduced to a minimum, and a* quick refer- 
ence with all desired information is alwavs at hand. 

The Fire, Police, Park, Street or other departments where they have large 
numbers of employees, the card system is found to be a great help for classifying 
applications for positions and indexing their list of employes. When an applica- 
tion is received, all the data obtainable is entered on the face of the card and any 
personal deductions on the back and the card filed. Should the applicant be em- 
ployed, all additional data is added and the card placed in the drawer of em- 
ployes. When the services of the employe is terminated, the necessary data is 
entered and card filed in drawer for discards. They will often be found conven- 
ient if the person is ever re-employed.. 

The stock cards and guides may be had in many different sizes and colors, 
thereby enabling a choice to suit the particular line of business. 

I believe the subject of indexing should receive more study and attention 
than it does, for in a public office the documents and subject matters are numer- 
ous, the call and need of ready reference is without end, and where officials and 
'employes are constantly changing, the system that remains should be a good one 
and simple to understand. Respectfully, 

W. C. YAI.E. 
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MUNICIPAL CHARTERS 



Americans swear allegiance to Constitutions, not to rulers. Since the signing^ 
of the Great Charter, Anglo-Saxon liberty has made its progress through the 
written law, not through the whims of executives. History has taught that the 
destines of people cannot be trusted to the personnel of candidates or officers, but 
must be guaranteed, like property rights, by an instrument **signed, sealed, and 
delivered." Private corporations secure and uphold their rights in this manner 
and public corporations must do the same. 

Municipal corporations are in many respects similar to private corporations 
and can advantageously follow the same plan of organization in general. The 
charter should correspond to the articles of incorporation, and should contain but 
a few pages, probably n6t more than a dozen. It should state the boundaries, 
rights, duties and powers of the city; the qualifications of voters, and probably, but 
not necessarily, the titles, terms, and salaries of elective officers. It should pro- 
vide for the future adoption of by-laws by the voters. These by-laws should then 
prescribe the duties and powers of the officers, just as private corporation by-laws 
usually do, leaving nearly all legislative work to the councilmen, who correspond 
to the board of directors. This plan is much simpler and more efficient than the 
150 page charier of San Francisco, whose amendment requires a special session of 
the legislature or a delay of two years. 

Under this plan, out of twenty amendments voted upon in San Francisco last 
November, not even one would have required legislative approval. The legisla- 
ture should not be bothered with charter amendments pertaining to the salaries of 
firemen, policemen and electricians, playgrounds, interest on bonds, and municipal 
bookkeeping. The legislature does not interfere, it approves such amendments as 
a matter of course. The citizens make trouble for themselves by inserting such 
small details in their charters. These temporary expedients, which the experience 
of cities shows change from year to year, should be embodied in an ordinance 
submitted to the voters for approval, like the by-laws of other corporations, and 
amended in a similar manner. This must be done if cities hope to approach the 
efficiency of private corporations. 

The question of combining legislative, executive, or judicial functions is an 
academic one which American cities have not yet reached. Ours is not a question 
of the theoretically best form of government, but a question of any practical gov- 
ernment at all. Large public corporations have defied our city governments 
throughout the whole country, and will continue to defy them until we make pro- 
vision against our public servants selling us out. 

All tJacks, poles, wires, pipes and street fixtures should be treated as street 
improvements, just as asphalt surfaces, sewer and water pipes are not usually 
considered, and they should be paid for and by land owners. The city can then 
let out the use of these rails, wires, pipes and other fixtures upon such terms as it 
deems proper. Franchise corruption will then cease, and services that heretofore 
have been monopolistic will become competitive. This should be the immediate 
policy with regard to all future street fixtures. 

With regard to the present street railroads, the council or the people, should 
be empowered to compel the joint use by several companies of not only five blocks' 
of the same track, but of any number of blocks. It is only our own stupidity in 
keeping the five block limitation in our charter that gives to street railroads a 
monopoly. 
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A new charter should provide that all corporations enjoying special privileges 
or franchises granted prior to the adoption of the charter, must accept all the new 
conditions or obligations imposed by the new charter or else be debarred from the 
benefit of any future favorable legislation either by the council or by the people. 
This will prevent such insolent defiance as is shown by the United Railroads of 
San Francisco, who take advantage of all favorable legislation but rebel at all 
chtirter regulations. 

The initiative, referendum, and recall should go in as a matter of course, be- 
cause they are democratic. It is only by the right of the kiitiative that we meet 
to discuss these matters. 

The percentages required on petitions should be low, as otherwise the right 
will be exercised almost exclusively by poliitcal organizations, liquor interests or 
government employees, as has been done in San Francisco. 

Direct primary, or non-partisan, nominations, proportional representation, and 
civil service rules are among other important measures which should be in> 
corporated. Edwin Ray Zion. 

Ji ji 

HOW TACOMA TREATS BILLBOARDS 



In the fight against the obnoxious billboard in the '*home'' section of this 
growing city, the North End Improvement Club has won. As a result, the local 
billposting company has declared its "willingness*' to accept the club's proposition, 
which includes the removal of all such boards north of Division avenue, which is 
the residiential section, and also an agreement to erect no new boards. 

This success of the North End Improvement Club, in pursuing the campaign 
backed by the American Civic Association, was accomplished with the aid of ad- 
vertisers who gave instructions not to put up their signs. 

Tacoma has a way of doing business, and the North End Improvement Club 
shares the spirit of the city. In the early stages of its campaign the club applied 
the principle of the boycott to the correction of the nuisance. Ample hint was 
given to advertsers that billboards and posters were objectionable to the citizens in 
the *'home" section, and, therefore, under the club's ban, which meant that 300 
members at least would formally refuse to buy goods so advertised. 

Here is a form of resolution adopted by the club as a "hint" to out of town 
advertisers: 

"Whereas, A. P. Cody, of Postertown, refuses with contempt and silent scorn 
to do so much as read our courteous and instructive letters written to him in re- 
gard to the billboard question; and, 

'IWhereas, We believe one of the reasons why A. P. Cody will not read our 
heart-to-heart and soulful letters on the billboard questions is because we, the 
North End Improvement Club, will not fall in love with his *Sweet Girl,' the belle 
of the billboards; and, therefore, be it 

"Resolved, by the North End Improvement Club, That we pledge ourselves 
never, no, never, to use any of A. P.' Cody's *Sweet Girl' face powder, but to 
avoid its use; and, be it further 

**Resolved, That we hereby solemnly pledge ourselves not to tip our hats to 
the *Sweet Girl,' the $1,000 beauty of the billboards, but to pass her by with silent 
dignity; and, be it further 
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"Resolved, That since A. P. Cody will not read our kind and pleasing letters 
on the billboard question, a copy of these resolutions be sent to the *Posterville 
Poster/'* 

There isn't any "Sweet Girl" in Taconia's **home" section now. 

This North End Improvement Club has a sense of humor, and it is an effec- 
tive weapon. For instance, here's another way in which the club formally sug- 
gested to a local advertiser that billboards aren't "fit company": 
"R. U. A. POSTER. 

"Tacoma/iWash. 

"Dear Sir: We observe that you and Wise Owl Oil and old Cellar-door 
Whiskey «re still keeping company on the esteemed billboards. 
" 'Birds of a feather flock together.* 
"Yours very respectfully, 

"The North End Improvement Club, 
"I. R. Anderson, President, 
"Benjamin S. Harvey, Secretary." 
Speaking of the results accomplished and the recent surrender to public 
opinion of the local billposting concern, the club's secretary said: 

"This will mean that the boards in the north end, the 'plaster boards,' the 
boards around Wright Park and the boards in some territory adjacent to us, a ter- 
ritory four or five times as extensive as we set out to clear, will all be withdrawn. 
It shows how effective our method has been and is a full, complete and satisfac- 
tory victory for the club. 

It shows that the people have it in their power to do away with the boards if 
they so desire. At times the result seemed uncertain, but in looking back over 
the fight the result seems wonderfully satisfactory." 

In commending the club for its successful efforts, the Tacoma Ledger said 
editorially: 

"The strength of the position of the club lies in public opinion. As yet there 
is no law against billboards. If a man who owns a vacant lot gives permission a 
billboard may be erected. In time the courts may come to the doctrine that the 
eye is to be considered as well as the nose in determining what is a nuisance, but 
the doctrine is not yet established. 

"Meantime residence districts will express their opinions as forcefully as they 
can against the billboard nuisance and home owners will hope that the owners of 
vacant lots will cease to permit the use of them for a purpose objectionable and 
injurious. 

• "In residence districts there is no ground for compromise, no reasonable agree- 
ment possible which falls short of the end of billboards." 
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The Commonwealth Club, of San 
Francisco, recently had a discussion 
concerning the proposed constitutional 
amendment providing for a radical 
chang^ in taxation, by which it is pro- 
posed to raise the state revenue by an 
income tax on public service corpor- 
ations, banks, insurance companies and 
a general franchise tax. These corpor- 
ations will then be exempt from the 
payment of county and municipal taxa- 
tion. 

At the meeting above stated scarcely 
a«good word was spoken of the pro- 
posed amendment. It was very 
severely criticfized by nearly all of the 
speakers. The most serious objection 
raised was that it did not do away with 
the present system of taxation which 
has justly been pronounced antiquated, 
inequitable, unelastic and altogether 
bad. It will enable some of the corpor- 
ations to pay a less amount in taxes 
than they now do. It will seriously 
cripple all municipalities that have^ a 
limited rate of taxation. In as much as 
it will not operate to cure any of the 
evils of the present system of taxation 
it will probably be wise to defeat the 
amendment at the next election. 



We are inclined to commend the idea 
expressed by Mr. Zion in his article on 
city charters, to wit: That instead of 
providing all the details that usually 
get into charters relating to the duties 
of officers, salaries and other nonfunda- 
mental matters, that an ordinance pro- 
viding such details be submitted to the 
voters immediately after the charter is 
adopted. Such an ordinance could not 



be amended by the city council (if the 
charter so provided) but could be 
amended from time to time by the elec- 
torate. Amendments to the charter 
itself should seldom be proposed. It 
would simplify charters wonderfully 
and at the same time all of the popular 
rights would be perfectly safe-guarded. 
Boards of freeholders could prepare 
such an ordinance and command that 
the first council elected should submit it 
to the electors. 



The public official that wears *'gum 
shoes" will bear a heap of watching. 



Notwithstanding the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Schmitz case, it 
is to be hoped that no municipal (or 
other) official will go into the holdup 
business. It may not be unlawful, but 
it is dead wrong. Besides, the money 
got in that line of business cannot give 
a man pleasure, and pleasure is the 
chief aim of man. 



The Supreme Court has decided a 
line of Pasadena cases, holding that the 
contracts made by that city to purchase 
the properties of the local water com- 
panies were valid. This clears up some 
of the complications that have caused a 
delay in the municipality acquiring its 
own water system. A few other minor 
complications remain to be cleared up 
and then the city will be able to go 
ahead with the good work. 



Just now it is sanitation, sanitation, 
sanitation. Cities are washing their 
feet, so to speak, but cheer up, the fleet 
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won't come often. Still after we have 
taken one good bath and got properly 
sterilized we will realize how nice it is 
to be clean and won't be quite so dirty 
when the next squadron heaves in 
sight. Killing rats and digging flies 
out of the butter are health-promoting 
occupations and should be encouraged. 



We thought last month that we would 
have an important announcement to 
make in this issue, to the effect that 
this little magazine would be enlarged 
and broadened and made of some con- 
sequence. We had engaged a business 
manager and were prepared to boom 
things. But alas! Sickness in the 
family of the new business manager 
compelled him to resign the job. The 
trouble is this: It doesn't pay to run 
advertising matter unless one makes a 
business of it. The secretary can't do 
it. So, for awhile at least, advertising 
matters will be cut out as far as possi- 
ble. We will aim to run just as much 
reading matter, so readers need not 
complain/ 



Municipal elections in most of the 
cities next month. Hope all our friends 
will get elected and particularly those 
who have made good officials. I al- 
ways regard a good official as a friend 
of mine and vice versa. 

Ji Ji Ji 

Inartistic Peripatetic Signs 



Various decisions have been rendered 
in many states upholding the right of 
municipalities to prohibit the display of 
signs ofiFensive to the eye, but we be- 
lieve the decision rendered a few days 
ago by Justice Leventritt of the New 
York Supreme Court is somewhat 
unique. This decision pronounced con- 
stitutional an ordinance passed by the 
Aldermen giving the city power to 



remove signs from Fifth Avenue 'buses. 
These new double-deck electric 'buses 
have been in use on Fifth Avenue for a 
few months only and from the first have 
been almost concealed behind garish 
advertisement signs. Justice Leventritt, 
in his decision, after describing the 
beauty of Fifth Avenue, declared: "It 
is amid such scenes as this that the 
plaintiff's advertising panorama of bril- 
liant signs moves. It is along this 
avenue of churches that on Sundays 
these glaring billboards are driven. It 
is the scheme of beauty which is sacri- 
ficed to the demands of modern commer- 
cialism." 

Jl Jl Jl 

What Gties are Doing 

Rio Vista is preparing to install a sewer 
system. 

Palo Alto is talking about framing a new 
Freeholder's charter. 

Placerville is considering the installation ' of 
a municipal lighting plant. 

San Jose voted $55,000 bonds for furnishing 
school buildings on March 21st. 

The garbage question is pressing upon the 
cities of Oakland, Berkeley, San Jose. 

Merced has sold bonds to the amount of 
$32,000 for city hall and engine house. 

Santa Monica will vote on the question of 
issuing bonds for fire protection on April 13th. 

Ocean Park and Oxnard will vote on the 
anti-saloon question at the next municipal 
election. 

Visalia is considering expending the sum of 
$10,000 for drainage, street improvements and 
city hall. 

Oroville will hold a bond election on April 
6th for the purpose of authorizing the issue of 
$80,000 bonds for levee purposes. 

Livermore has initiated proceedings prelimi* 
nary to calling a bond election for about $30,- 
000 for sewers. 

Richmond has initiated proceedings under 
the local improvement act of 190 1 for exten- 
sive street paving. Hassam pavement has been 
adopted. 

San Francisco has called an election for May 
nth to decide the matter of issuing bonds to 
the amount of $18,200,000 for municipal build- 
ings, sewers, water system for fire protection 
and garbage crematory. 



The Overland Limited 

HAS 

Electric Lights in Every Berth 

The new composite-observation cars, train libraries (get 
catalogue from porter), excellent dining car service, the new 
luxuriously appointed stateroom drawing room cars, and the 
courtesy of the attendants make this one of the finest trains in 
America. 

The magnificent scenery of the Sierra Nevada and Rocky 
Mountains, and the novelty of crossing the great Salt lake by 
rail add to the enjoyment of the trip, and make it one of unusual 
interest. 

San Francisco to Chicago in less than three days. 
Full particulars of any agent 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC 



FOR SALE CHEAP 

Walrous Gasoline Fire Engine 

(SECOND hand) 

This engine has never been used except for practice purposes 
and is as good as new. The reason for selling is because the 
town has a new municipal water system which gives ample fire 
protection and sufficient water pressure direct from the mains 
and has no use for the engine. 

For price and terms address, 

H. A. MASON, 

MOUNTAIN VIEW, CAI,. 




Xampins^ Roller 



Methods of street and road construction are creating more 
interest among Engineers, Street vSuperintendents, Councils and 
the public in general than any other one issue. 

The interest taken in good road movement and the devel- 
opment of satisfactory methods of road improvement go far to 
show that these are days of progress. 

It has developed, from tests of several years wear, that the 
most prominent of all pavements is the Petrolithic Pavement, a 
California invention. This pavement has proved itself worthy 
of its rank among the older and more expensive pavements. 

Its principal advantages are first, its moderate cost; second, 
ease of construction; third, its wearing qualities; fourth, lack of 
dust, thereby saving sprinkling; fifth, cost of maintenance. 

Any city, town or county contemplating road or street im- 
provement, should make a thorough investigation of this sys- 
tem of paving. 

The Petrolithic Pavement Co., 236 Pacific Electric Bldg., 
of Los Angeles, Calif., who manufacture the Rolling Tampers, 
the machine necessary to the construction of this pavement, 
will be glad to send literature on the subject and they will 
Q also be pleased to show many miles of Petrolithic Pavement A 

Q laid on all soils. X 
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Combines all the Good Qualities of Modern 
Pavements and is within reach of all 
Communities. 



SOLID 
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Costs But Little More 
Xhan Macadam • • • • • 



Write for particulars to 



PACIFIC H ASSAM PAVEMENT CO. 

733 Monadnock Building, SAN FRANCISCO 



FELTON^S IMPROVED COUPLINGS 
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Special Tools 
For Cleaning Sewers 
Write for Circulars 

BOYLE & LU EY CO., 732 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Cel. 
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BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 



The l^eague of California Municipahties maiutainK a 
Bureau of Information at its Headquarters, where city 
oflScials and others interested in municipal matters can 
apply for information on Ruhjects relatinfp to municipal 
affairs 



Articles of Association. 
I. 

The name of this organization shall be the 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA MUNICIPALI- 
TIES. 

IL 

The purposes of this organization shall be to 
promote systematic collections of information 
relating to municipal affairs; to foster the ex- 
change of suggestions between municipalities 
on matters of municipal interest; to propose 
and, so far as possible, influence legislation 
necessary to proper municipal administration 
and growth, and to generally interest the pub 
lie in and advocate all ideas tending to bring 
municipalities of California abreast of the bets 
municipalities of the Country. 

III. 

The regular annual meeting of this organ- 
ization shall be held at such place as may be 
determined by the annual convention of the 
League, on the second Wednesday of Decem- 
ber in each year, and special meetings at such 
places and times as may be determined by the 
Executive Committee. 

IV. 

The officers of this organization shall consist 
of a President, First and Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary. Treasurer, (whose duties shall 
be the usual duties of such officers), an Ex- 
cutive Committee of five, consisting of the 
President and Secretary, who shall be ex-officio 
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members, and three other- delegates to the 
annual convention, of which committee the 
President shall be chairman; a Committee of five 
on Legislation; a Committee of five on munici- 
pal engineers, and a Judiciary Committee Qf five 
municipal attorneys; all such officers and com- 
mittees to be elected at the annual meeting of 
delegates and to hold office until their success- 
ors are elected and qualified; all to serve 
without compensation, except that the Bzecu- 
tive committee may allow a reasonable salary 
to the Secretary and such other employes as 
may be necessary. 

V. 

The duties of the Bxecutive Committee 
shall be to call special meetings whenever, in 
their opinion, such meetings are necessary 
or whenever requested thereto, in writing, by 
the representatives cf five municipalities; to 
arrange places, programs and all other matters 
connected with the holding of regular and 
special meetings; to audit all bills incurred by 
the organization, and all such bills shall be 
paid only upon the warrant on the Treasurer, 
signed by the President, or, in his absence by 
the chairman of the Executive Committee and 
Secretary, duly authorized by such Executive 
Committee. The Executive Committee are 
further empowered to maintain a headquarters 
and all necessary adjuncts thereto, and also to 
take such steps as may be necessary to prop- 
erly support the official organ of the League 
known as * 'California Municipalities.*' 

VI. 

The duties of the Committee on Legislation 
shall be to keep a file of and carefully exam- 
ine all legislation affecting municipalities, 
which may be proposed at the sessions of the 
Legislature of the State of California; to put 
themselves in communication with all muni- 
cipalities of the State and invite from them 
suggestions as to needed legislation; to draft 
such bills relating to municipalities as they 
may deem advisable to recommend for passage; 
and to submit to the regular or special meet- 
ing reports of their labors and such recom- 
mendations as they may deem proper; all pro- 
posed legislation shall be submitted to the 
Judiciary Committee and approved by that 
Committee before recommended to this or- 
ganization. 

VII. 

The duties oi the committee of five muni- 
cipal engineers shall be to put themselves in 
communication with all the municipalities of 
the State, inviting correspondence with refer- 



ence to municipal improvements of all kinds 
and to report to the regular or special meet- 
ings results of their labors and such recom- 
mendations as they may deem proper, and, 
answer such questions within the province of 
municipal engineering as may be submitted to 
them by the League or any member thereof. 

VIII. 

The duties of the Judiciary Committee shall 
be to examine the report upon all legal ques- 
tions submitted to them by this organization 
or any member thereof or the Committee on 
Legislation. 

IX. 

Each city official of a municipality which is 
a member of this League shall, upon register- 
ing his name, at any regular or special meet- 
ing of the League, be entitled to take part in 
the proceedings. Each municipality shall 
have but one vote on all questions. 

X. 

This organization shall be composed of 
municipalities of the State of California who 
have signified their intention to become iden- 
tified with this League, and who have paid the 
annual dues hereinafter provided for, viz: 

For Cities having a population of less 

than i,ooo $io oo 

For Cities having a population of more 

than i,ooo and less than 3,000 .... 20 00 
For Cities having a population of more 

than 3,000 and less than 10.000. . . 30 00 
For Cities having a population of more 

than 10,000 and less than 30,000. . 40 00 
Cities having a population of more than 

30,000 and less than 15,000 50 00 

Cities having a population of more than 

150,000 60 00 

XI. 

Every person who has been an officer of this 
League, upon his retirement as an official of a 
municipality, shall become an honorary mem<^ 
berof this League. The convention of the 
League may also elect any person as an honor- 
ary member of the League. Such honorary 
members may participate in the proceedings 
of the convention, but will not be entitled to a 
vote. 

XII. 

These articles may be amended by a vote of 
two-thirds (^) of the municipalities repre- 
sented at any special meeting called for that 
purpose. 
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THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT EX- 
EMPTING PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATIONS 
FROM ALL LOCAL TAXATION 



BY GEO. H. DUNLAP 

There is one feature of the proposed Constitutional Amendment exempting 
Public Service Corporations from all local taxation (Senate Constitutional Amend- 
ment No. One to be voted on next November) which of itself should condemn the 
amendment. This amendment provides that the various public service corpora- 
tions, including banks, shall annually pay from one to four per cent (according 
to the nature of the corporations) of their gross receipts, to the State of California 
as taxes, and having paid these per cents, shall not be liable to any further State 
taxation, or to any county or city taxation whatsoever. In support of this pro- 
vision it is claimed that the public service corporations will pay more state taxes 
than they now pay in both state and local taxes combined, and that these corpora- 
tion taxes will probably be enough to meet all the State's expences so that city 
city and county government will recoup themselves for the loss of all local taxes 
from the public service corporations, by the fact that all other local property will 
probably be exempt from all state taxation. 

This claim may be true under existing conditions, but it does not follow that 
it will be true under the condition's that will confront us in the immediate future. 
The per cents provided in this constitutional amendment to be paid by the cor- 
porations as taxes to the State may be such, (we grant it for the sake of the argu- 
ment) as to make their future .state taxes equal to their present state taxes and 
present local taxes are immediately goinj* to be greatly increased in various im- 
portant localities, by reason of pressing special needs, and from this increase of 
local taxation the public service corporations will be entirely exempt if this con- 
stitutional amendment is adopted. 

Thus for example, San Francisco expects to issue $35,000,000.00 of bonds to 
repair the streets, sewers, public buildings, etc., damaged by the earthquake and 
fire. From the unusual burden of taxation that this great bond issue will involve, 
the public service corporations of San PVancisco will be entirely exempt if this 
constitutional amendment carries. The percents of taxation therein provided to 
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be paid by the corporations, were based npon the ratio of state to local taxation 
existing prior to Apiil i8, 1906. 

Another illustration: Los Angeles City expects to issue $25,009,000.00 of 
bonds to secure the Owens River water as a domestic supply. This proposed 
constitutional amendment (its framers not having had in mind any such unusual 
local expense as this) will excuse the public service corporations of Los Angeles 
from •paying one cent on this great public improvement. Various other localities 
in the state also face increased local taxation in the immediate future by reason of 
their various local needs. Wouldn't it be 6ne for the public service corporations 
to escape ail this increased local taxation by a constitutional provision that per- 
manently fixes their tax rates upon the basis of conditions as they used to be, ig- 
noring conditions as they now exist? 

A number of weeks ago in a short conversation with Professor Carl Phelin, of 
Berkeley University, the author of this constitutional amendment. I asked him 
if the above criticism did not tegitimately lie against the amendment. He asked 
me to restate the criticism, which I did, and he then said he wolild think it over 
and write me later. I have not heard from him as yet, but I think the people of 
the State of California should also take considerable time to think this matter over. 

The friends of this constitutional amendment say that if it does not work well, 
the people can repeal it any time they wish, but it must be remembered, that if 
this amendment carries next November, then before the people can ever vote to 
repeal it, the constitutional amendment providing for such repeal must first pass 
both houses of the Legislature by a two thirds vote, so that in order to preserve 
intact a fax law highly profitable to themselves. The united public service cor- 
porations of the state would only need to control one vote more than one-third of 
the membership of either house of the Legislature. 

ji jl ji 

TAKE CARE OF YOUR OWN TOWN 



AMERICAN Municipalities 

A people whose political interests cover a continent are likely to overlook the 
importance of local afi"airs. The ambition of a good citizen should be to create a 
completely furnished town. In this way the civic and political unit is kept sound. 
Worcester, Mass , boasts an art school so superbly endowed that the directors do 
not know how to use the money at their command. With 120,000 population this 
art school has an endowment of $4,000,000 besides a tract of land. This instance 
should not stand so completely exceptional as it does. In fact every town in the 
United States should be made not only beautiful by its citizens, but wealthy as a 
political organization. If wealth is scattered, or donated to an institution at a dis- 
tance, the donor cannot associate his benevelence with the home sentiment. The 
town is the home, and should be as sacredly considered as the smaller homestead. 

What can one do for his own town? He can certainly do something far bet- 
ter than fighting evils: he can build the useful and the beautiful. Among the 
farmers' best proverbs is, "Hoe the corn and the weeds will take care of them- 
selves." Prohibition has no value besides permission and encouragement. A 
good ballground donated by a kindly spirit, and looked over by the donor, can be 
made the very expression of manly sentiment among the boys of the town. We 
know one man who is called the town father, although he is not yet in middle 
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life. He gets his title from his determined eflFort to give the young people what 
their youthful spirits call for, while by his kindly zeal he is able to suppress the 
evil associations commonly associated with gaming fields. That man's spirit 
quietly governs and educates all the young people of the town. He is a force by 
himself — a sort of superintendent of education — without being a nominal teacher. 

A town school gathering to itself all the forces that have heretofore been scat- 
tered among a dozen district schools, has fortunately become the rule all along the 
pioneering path of the Puritans westward. Such a building, if placed in the 
center of several acres of ground, where the garden school idea can be developed, 
does for the town what the old school system was incapable of accomplishing. It 
not only develops a new sort of spirit in the young people, making them workers 
as well as thinkers, but the commodious building becomes a center of town thought 
and effort. Those who create town libraries should invariably associate them 
with the school. It is unwise to duplicate expenses, but it is still worse to fail in 
creating a town center. The school building should be the very heart of public 
effort and thought. 

A town tree-planting association is needed everywhere. The first organiza- 
tion of this kind on record, was in Clinton, Conn., and this was followed by a 
second, in Clinton, N. Y. These organizations have been in existence for nearly 
fifty years, and they have done a vast deal in the way of making their towns 
centers of refinement. They are constituted of the more enterprising and cul- 
tured people, who meet once a mosth, rotating in succession to their several 
homes. After luncheon upon such fruits and vegetable products as the season 
affords, and after discussing these, the afternoon or evening is occupied in consid- 
eration of town improvement. Both of these towns have become notable, not only 
for their admirable avenues, but for their well-planted homesteads. *The best 
methods of culture, and the introduction of rare trees and shrubs, are always 
prominent topics. An association of this sort, if composed of men only, should be 
supplemented by a co-operative association of women for household improvement. 
The annual fee should be small, but it should be sufficient to make possible the 
testing of the value of new plants and trees. The town should turn over the care 
of street trees entirely to such a trained band of citizens or more properly to tha 
one who is selected by them as best qualified. Town authorities are rarely quali- 
fied for judicious work of this sort. 

The creation oi a town park, involving the evolution of a love for nature, 
can be greatly advanced by individual effurt. Seize on every waste public spot 
for the creation of the beautiful. Individual members of the Clinton Rural Art 
Association were stimulated to promote the planting of the village green, and 
later a smaller park for the display of flowers and shrubs. The association itself 
planted, around the railroad depot, a welcome to strangers; and an unsightly canal 
bank now appears as a magnificent wall of Nurway spruces. 

By all means our towns, whether young or old, should recognize their own 
history as a chapter of interest to the future. Old home week has not only dem- 
onstrated how widely we have become scattered, but how tender remain the asso- 
ciations of pioneers with the old New England homesteads. The first celebration 
of this sort, outside of New England, was in Oneida County, N. Y. Each town 
worked as a unit, and some of them gathered back to the old brooks and glens 
three or four hundred guests gathered from all over the western states — once 
more to hear each other's voices and clasp hands. Sufficient historic material was 
collected to construct a valuable town museum. It was curious to discover, away 
up on the hillside and under barns, three or four of the oldtime wooden plows and 
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many other primitive implements, used by our fathers and mothers one hundred 
years ago. Such a museum should, however, be forward looking as well as back- 
ward looking; scientiBc as well as historic. Every town has its own botany, ento- 
mology and geology, as well as frequently its own ornithology. An old building 
or an old homestead, marking a past order of events, and architecture characteriz- 
ing an earlier period, should not be lightly allowed to be destroyed. Last year the 
first academy built by New Englanders on their way westward was torn down to 
build the bricks into the basement of a college restaurant. The first mill is still 
in existence, and the very first library, that is, the books, are still collected, but 
lie in a heap in an attic. 

The appeal is not so much to the millionaire as to those who can only give to 
the people a moderate share in the remembrance of prosperity. There should be 
a combination of efi^ort; so that while one man gives the school park, another con- 
structs the buildings and a third contributes the garden and orchard. We know a 
village brought to the front rank as a residence home by a man who transformed 
a wild glen into a thing of beauty and a joy forever. The idea caught, and all 
about him, the farmer folk, began to cultivate the beautiful. That town today is 
known throughout the land for its loveliness. In a quiet way ill-taste is suppressed, 
and bad habits go with it. The population becomes refined without schools of 
art, because each one is Studying art in his daily work. 

At all events cultivate the town spirit. It is our social home. It was the 
Anglo-Saxon unit; and it cannot bt left ou^of a democratic government. State 
authorities should be compelled to keep their hands off local rights. Every sign 
of town weakness indicates a growth of national autocracy. Keep up the town 
spirit. Let town traditions be recorded for the children; memorable trees be 
guarded; beautiful glens or groves, with springs of sweet water, be adopted by the 
public. A village park gets a fountain, and the fountain is easily supplemented 
by a clean trough for horses and dogs. Then comes the day for a free bath house, 
and for a public gymnasium. The end is not simply a dominance of the beautiful, 
but a sense of fellowship among the townspeople; what the Anglo Saxons charm- 
ingly called wbolth. 

JB JB JB 

SEPTIC TANK PATENT VALID 



MUNICIPAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals on January yth handed down a 
decision which is far reaching in its bearing upon sewage disposal and one which 
we believe was entirely unexpected by the majority of Sanitary Engineers. The 
Cameron Septic Tank Company brought suit some time ago against the village of 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., for infringement of their patent covering septic action 
and septic apparatus. (See Municipal Journal and Engineer for April lo, 1907.) 
The United States Circuit Court last year declared both these patents to be in- 
valid. The company appealed to the Circuit Court of Appeals, and this Court has 
sustained the lower court in its ruling on the apparatus, but reversed the finding 
of the lower court in so far as the process is concerned, declaring that the septic 
process is patentable and is covered by this patent. This would apparently per- 
mit the collection by this company of royalty from every city and village which 
has already constructed septic tanks, and those which shall in the future con- 
struct them, the number of the former approximating one hundred; indeed it has 
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probably already exceeded that number if all the smaller plants be included 
therein. 

The process claims are five in number and in each of the first four the process 
is described as one for liquefying the solid matter contained in sewage *'which 
consists in secluding a pool of sewage having a noo disturbing inflow and outflow, 
from light air and agitation until a mass of micro-organism has been developed of 
a character and quantity sufficient to liquefy the solid matter of the flowing sew- 
age/' 

Claim three provides for subjecting the septic effluent to '*an aerating oper- 
ation." 

Claim four provides for subjecting the septic effluent to *'an aerating opera- 
tion, and then to a filtering operation.*' 

Claim five provides for "secluding a pool of sewage having a non-disturbing 
inflow and outflow, from air, light and agitation until a thick scum is formed on 
the surface thereof and a mass of micro-organism has been developed of a charac- 
ter and quantity sufficient to liquify the solid matter of the flowing sewage, the 
inflow serving to sustain the micro-organism, and then subjecting said pool under 
the cover of said scum and under a non-disturbing inflow and outflow to the 
liquefying action of the so-cultivated micro organisms until all the solid matter 
contained in the flowing sewage is dissolved.'* 

It is seen by the above that a tank in each case is to be secluded from light 
and air, which would seem to specify a roof as necessary for the process. In the 
fifth claim this roof may be removed after the thick scum is formed on the surface 
of the sewage and the septic action has become fully developed. It would there- 
fore appear as though tanks which had never been roofed could not be covered by 
this patent. The judge, however, in his decision has seemed to take a somewhat 
broader view than this. He states that: **We are satisfied that Cameron was the 
first one to subject a flowing current of sewage to the action of anaerobes and 
aerobes under conditions which secured their separate and successive action, 
and by reason of such careful segregation he was the first to secure such 
specified condition in the anaerobic colony that its capacity for its natural work 
had increased to such an extent that it became capable of disposing of practically 
all future inflowing sewage that entered its workshop without accumulating such 
a deposit of sludge as would require removal. This certainly involved 'the use of 
one of the agencies of nature for a practical purpose.* The process is one which 
puts a force of nature into a specified condition and then uses it in that condition 
for a practical purpose." 

There is still possible an appeal from this decision to the United States Su- 
preme Court, and we hope that such an appeal will be made in order that the de- 
cision may be final beyond all preadventure. The large number of cities and cit- 
izens interested in this decision seems to us to make desirable such absolute cer- 
tainty. We wish that there could in some way be included in this final decision 
the further considerations as to what eflFect the absence of any roof whatever over 
the tank would have upon the question of infringement. Also what the effect 
would be of producing septic action in two tanks filled and emptied intermittently, 
the claim of the patent in each case referring to liquefying the solid matter of 
'•flowing sewage.'* 

Meantime those cities and private parties which have already adopted septic 
tanks will await with interest the next step to be taken by the Cameron Septic 
Tank Company. 

The patent was granted October 3, 1899, and therefore has a number of years 
to run before expiration. 
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THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM IN THE U. S. 

BULLETIN OF THE LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA MUNICIPALITIES 

Illinois. — Under this law the submission of any question for an expression 
of public opinion may be secured on a written petition signed by lo per cent of 
the registered voters of the state. The petition must be filed with the proper 
election officers not less than sixty days before the election at which the question 
is to be considered. Not more than three propositions may be submitted at the 
same election and they are to be submitted in the order of filing. 

Maine — (Proposed Const. Amend.) This amendment applies to statutory 
but not to constitutional law. Certain specific exemptions are also made for 
for statutory law. 

Emergency bills are not subject to the referendum. Such bills may include 
measures immediately necessary for the preservation of the public peace, health, 
or safety, but may not include (i) an infringement of the right of' home rule for 
municipalities; (2) a franchise or license to a corporation or an individual, ex- 
tending longer than one year; or (3) provision for the sale or purchase, or renting 
for more than five years of real estate. The emergency and also the facts creating 
the same must be set forth in the preamble of the act. A two-thirds vote of all the 
members selected to each house is necessary to pass an emergency measure. 

Initiative bills may propose any measure, including bills to amend or repeal 
emergency legislation, but not to amend the state constitution. The petition must 
set forth the full text of the measure proposed and must be signed by not less 
than 12,000 electors. Proposed measures must be submitted to the legislature, 
and unless they are enacted without change, they must be submitted to the elec- 
tors together with any amended form, substitute, or recommendation of the legis- 
lature, in such a manner that the people can choose between the competing meas- 
ures, or reject both. When there are competing bills and neither receives a 
majority of the votes given for and against both, the one receiving the most votes 
is to be resubmitted by itself at the next general election, to be held not less than 
sixty days after the first vote thereon; but no measure is to be resubmitted unless 
it has received more than one-third of the votes given for and against both. An 
initiative measure enacted by the legislature without change is not to be referred 
unless a popular vote is demanded by a referendum petition. If the governor 
Vetoes any measure initiated by the people and passed by the legislature without 
change and his veto is sustained by the legislature, the measure is to be referred 
to the people at the next general election. 

The legislature may enact measures expressly conditions upon the people's 
ratification by referendum vote. 

Petitions for a reference of any act passed by the legislature must be signed 
by not less than 10,000 electors, and must be filed within ninety days after the 
recess of the legislature. The governor is required to give notice of the suspen- 
sion of acts through referendum petitions and make public proclamation of the 
time when the referred measure is to be voted upon. Referred measures do not 
take effect until thirty days after the governor has announced their ratification by 
a majority of the electors voting thereon. 

Missouri — (Proposed Const. Amend.*) The initiative and referendum apply 
to statutory law and to conititutional amendments. Initiative petitions require 
not more than eight per cent of the legal voters in each of at least two-thirds of 
the congressional districts in the state. Every petition must include the full text 
of the measure proposed, and must be filed not less than four months before the 
election at which it is to be voted upon. 
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The referendum may be ordered upon a petition signed by 5 per cent of the 
legal voters in each of at least two-thirds of the congressional districts, or by the 
legislative assembly. Emergency measures are exempt from the referendum. 
Laws making appropriations for the state government, for the state institutions, 
and for the public schools are also exempt. Referendum petitions must be filed 
not more than ninety days after the final adjournment of the legislative session. 
A referred measure becomes a law when approved by a majority of the votes cast 
thereon, 

Montana — Direct legislation is established for statutory, but not for constitu- 
tional law. Certain specific exemptions are also made for statutory law. The 
referendum may not be invoked for emergency measures. 

Initiative petitions require eight per cent of the legal voters from two-fifths of 
the whole number of counties of the state. They must include the full text of 
the measure proposed, and must be filed not less than four months before the elec- 
tion at which they are to be voted upon. 

Referendum petitions require 5 per cent of the voters from each of two-fifths 
of* the counties and they must be filed not later than six months after the final ad- 
journment of the legislative session. 

Any measure referred to the people is to remain in full force and effect unless 
the referendum petition is signed by 15 per cent of the legal voters of a majority 
of the whole number of counties of the state, in which case, the law remains in- 
operative until it is passed upon at an election and the result has been determined 
as provided by law. 

Nevada — A referendum may be ordered on petition of 10 per cent of the 
voters. A referred measure becomes operative when approved by a majority vote. 

North Dakota — The initiative and referendum apply to statutory law and 
to constitutional amendments, but the same constitutional amendment may not be 
proposed oftener than once in ten years: 

Initiative petitions require not more than 8 per cent of the legal voters, they 
must include the full text of the measure proposed, and must be filed not less 
than thirty days before any regular session of the legislature. The proposed 
measure must be transmitted to tlie legislature as soon as it convenes. Initiative 
measures take precedence over all other measures in the legislative assembly, ex- 
cept appropriation bills, and must be enacted or rejected without change or 
amendment within forty days. Any initiative measure enacted by the legislature 
is subject to referendum petition, or it may be referred by the legislature within 
the forty day limit, it must be submitted to the people for approval or rejection at 
the next regular election. The legislature may reject any measure proposed by 
initiative petition and propose a competing bill to accomplish the same purpose. 
This gives opportunity for publicity, for committee hearings, for the taking of tes- 
timony, for debate, and for deliberative consideration. When an iniative measure 
and a competing bill are both proposed, they must both be submitted to the peo- 
ple. In case conflicting measures submitted at the same election are both ap- 
proved by a majority of the votes severally cast for and against the same, the one 
receiving the highest number of affirmative votes becomes valid and the other is 
thereby rejected, 

The referendum does not apply to emergency measures. However, provision 
is made against an undue use of the emergency clause by the requirement that 
the facts creating the emergency be stated in one section of the bill, and if upon 
an aye and nay vote in each house, two-thirds of all the members elected to each 
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house vote on a separate roll, call in lavorof the law going into instant operation, 
it becomes' operative upon approval of the governor. 

Referendum petitions require not more than 5 per cent of the legal voters and 
must be filed not more than ninety days after the final adjourement of the legisla- 
ture. Any constitutional amendment or other measure referred to the people is 
to take efiect when approved by a majority of the votes cast thereon, and is to be 
in force from the date of the official declaration of the vote. 

Oklahoma — The initiative and referendum apply to constitutional and to 
statutory law. Emergency measures are exempt from the referendum provisions. 

Legislative measures may be proposed by 8 per cent and amendments to the 
constitution by fifteen per cent of the legal voters.. Initiative petitions must 
contain the full text of the measure proposed. They must be filed with the 
secretary of state and be addressed to the governor who must submit them to the 
people. 

A referendum may be ordered by five per cent of the legal voters. Petitions 
for referred measures must be filed not more than ninety days after the final ad- 
journment of the legislature. 

Initiative measures require a majority of the votes cast' at the election, while 
only a majority of the votes cast on a referred measure are necessary to give it 
eflFect, The referendum may be demanded by the people against one or more 
items, sections, or parts of any act of the legislature. 

The explicit statement is also inserted that **the reservation of the powers of 
the initiative and referendum shall not deprive the legislature of the right to 
repeal any law, or propose or pass any measure which may be consistent with the 
constitution of the state and the Constitution of the United States." 

'•Oregon. — The initiative and referendum apply to constitional and to statu- 
tory law, but the referendum may not be invoked for emergency measures. 

Every initiative petition must contain the full text of the measure proposed, 
must be signed by at least 8 per cent of the legal voters, and must be filed not less 
than four months before the election at which it is to be voted upon. 

Referendum petitions must be signed by at least 5 per cent of the voters, and 
must be filed not more than ninety days after the final adjournment of the legis- 
lative assembly. 

Any measure referred to the people becomes a law when it is approved by a 
majority of the votes cast thereon. 

This act facilitates the operation of the initiative and referendum powers re- 
served by the people, regulates elections thereunder, and provides penalties for 
violations. The law definitely prescribes the form of initiative and refer#*ndum 
petitions; the manner of verifying signatures; the duties of officials in submitting 
measures; the method of canvassing and making returns; and the declaration of 
the enactment of approved measures. 

The following definite provision is made for the publication and distribution 
of the text of the proposed measures and for arguments advocating or opposing 
the questions submitted: — Before any election at which any proposed law or 
amendment to the constitution is to be submitted to the people, the secretary of 
state is required to have printed in pamphlet form the text of each measure to be 
submitted, together with the title as it will appear on the official ballot. Parties 
filing initiative petitions have the right to file any arguments advocating such 
measures. In the case of referendums, any person has the right to file arguments 
for or against the referred measures. The parties offering arguments for distribu- 
tion mdst pay all the expense for paper and printing to supply one copy with 
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every copy of the measure to be printed by the state. The cost of printing, bind- 
ing, and distributing the measures proposed, and of binding and distributing the 
arguments, are to be paid by the state as a part of the state printing. Within a 
specified time before any election at which measures are to be voted upon, the 
secretary of state is required to transmit copies of each measure together with the 
arguments submitted, to the voters within the state. 

South Dakota. — Under this amendment the people expressly reserve the 
right to propose measures which the legislature is required to enact and to submit 
to a vote of the electors. They also reserve the right to require a referendum on 
any law which the legislature may have enacted, except laws necessary for the 
immediate preservation of the public peace, health or safety, and laws for the sup- 
port of the state government and its existing public institutions. 

Not m<5re than 5 per cent of the qualified voters are required to invoke either 
the initiative or referendum. 

Texas. — Under the primary election law, 10 per cent of the voters in any 
political party may propose policies and candidates and secure a direct party vote 
thereon. Petitions are to be filed with the chairman of the county or precinct 
executive committee at least five days before the tickets are to be printed and the 
chairman may require a sworn statement that the names of the applicants are 
genuine. 

The number of signatures required for a petition is to be determined by the 
votes cast for the party nominee for governor at the preceding election. It is the 
duty of the chairman'to submit any proposition for which a petition is filed, and 
the delegates selected at that lime are to be considered instructed for whichever 
proposition a majority of the votes is cast. Provision is also made that all addi- 
tional expense of printing any proposition on the official primary ballot is to be 
paid for by the partit-s requesting the same. 

JB Jl Jl 



What the Cities Are Doing 



Petaluma is considering installing a munici- 
pal gas system . 

Lodi is considering the acquisition of muni- 
cipal water and gas. 

Oroville will issue bonds for the purpose of 
constructing a levee. 

Ten miles of sidewalk and five miles of sewers 
have been laid in Santa Cruz in the past year. 

Riverside is considering the extension of 
Fairmont Park by the addition of 50 acres to 
cost f 10,000. 

El Centro, county seat of the new Imperial 
county, has voted to incorporate as a city of 
the sixth class. 

Selma will hold a bond election May 12th to 
decide the issuance of $50,000 worth of bonds 
for sewer purposes. 

The new city hall at Sonoma has been com- 
pleted and accepted and dedication services are 
in the course of preparation. 

Santa Cruz will soon let a contract under the 
local Improvement Act of 1901 for a sewer sys- 
tem on the east side of the San Lorenzo river- 
estimated to cost in the neighborhood of |ioo,- 
000. 



Santa Cruz will shortly hold an election to 
vote for bonds for two new bridges and a new 
and np-to-date electric light plant 

Jl JB JB 

They 

Why don't they keep the streets a 
little cleaner? 
You ask with keen annoyace not 
undue. 

Why don't they keep the parks a 
little greener? 
(Did you ever stop to think that 
they means ^<7«?) 
How long will they permit this graft 
and stealing? 

Why don't they see that courts are 
clean and true? 
Why will they wink at crooked pub- 
lic dealings? 
(Did you ever stop to think that 
they means ^^7/?) 

From Life, 
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Several hundred new city officials 
have been elected for the first time dur- 
ing the first month. No doubt but that 
all of them earnestly desire to serve 
their communities and expect to estab- 
lish an honorable record during the few 
years that they are expected to serve 
the public. Some of them have definite 
ideas as to what they propose to accom- 
plish. Others have no definite plan of 
action but their intentions are for good. 
It is a question with them as to what 
should first engage their attention. In 
their bones they feel* that something 
ought to be done, but being new in the 
harness they do not know how to go 
at it. 

Now then, we are going to give a lit- 
tle advice, realizing, however that ad- 
vice is seldom welcome and still more 
seldom followed. Yet with the hope 
that a few may read and follow that a 
few words are here written. 

Municipal government is largely a 
matter of finance. Nothing will count 
for much without money. The first 
duty of a trustee is to familiarize him- 
self with the financial system of his. 
town. He should learn the precise in- 
come of the town andwhen and where 
every dollar comes from. He should 
know just how much comes from taxes, 
how much from licenses and how much 
from each other source. And right 
here there may be a chance for the new 
member to do some effective reform 
work. In nine towns out of ten he has 
been told that the reason that the town 
board cannot do any more than they 
have is because '*they haven't money 
enough." Lt is, therefore, of great im- 



portance to increase the city's revenues. 
Examine the assessment roll carefully. 
Perhaps there are franchises or other 
property that has escaped taxation. 
Call the assessor's attention to the 
omission. Perhaps the whole assess- 
ment is too low. Perhaps there are in- 
eqalities that should be adjusted. Then 
see if the licenses have been collected. 
Hunt for new sources of revenue. In- 
crease the tax rate if it can be done, 
and if public improvements are needed. 
This advice may seem strange to one 
who has been pledged to economy, yet 
it is a fact that a low tax rate is, in 
many instances the poorest kind of 
economy. It's this way. There are 
always certain fixed charges like sal- 
ariee, rent, advertising, printing, sta- 
tionery, repairs, etc., for which the pub- 
lic gets very inadequate returns. The 
efficiency of municipal government is 
measured by the ratio which the fixed 
charges bear to the total expenditures. 

If the fixed charges remain the same, 
the lower the rate of taxation the less 
proportionate actual compensation will 
the public receive. In other words the 
return to the public will decrease at a 
greater rate than the reduction of the 
tax rate. Conversely, if the fixed 
charges remain stationary, an increase 
in the rate of taxation will return a 
greater return to the public than the in- 
crease of the tax rate. Bear this in 
mind when striving for economy. The 
constant aim of a municipal official 
should be to reduce the ratio which the 
fixed charges bear to total expenditures. 
Reduce the fixed charges if possible; if 
not increase the revenue. 
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After familiarizing himself with the 
revenues the investigating trustees will 
look into the expenses. Separate the 
expenditures into groups. 

First, that for which the public gets 
little or no return. 

Second, that for which adequate ser- 
vices is rendered, (street lighting, 
sprinkling, fire protection, etc.) and, 

Third, permanent improvements 

Study these figures. Strive first to 
reduce the expenditures for the first 
group, increase the amount of service of 
the second for the same expenditure, 
and increase the expenditures- for the 
third group. This, if it can be done, is 
true economy. 

The record-making official is one who 
will hunt for a chance to make a needed 
public improvement. And he will find 
a lot of needed things, the only trouble 
that there will not be money enough to 
get them, hence the advice first above 
given — look well to your town's income! 

This is the main part of our advice 
this time. Of course, there is a goodly 
list of **Don'ts" for new ofiBcials. 

.For instance — don*t try to regulate 
everything and everybody. 

Don't howl because the ordinances 
are not enforced. It is a wise official 
who knows when a law should be 
winked at. Some ordinances are for 
show only. 

Don't wrangle with the other mem- 
bers of the board. 

Don't holler if you don't get a piece 
of the **pie." Political pie is just as in- 
digestible as the other kind and hurts 
the fellow who gets it worse than it 
does the fellow who doesn't get it. 

Don't play favorites. 

JB JB JB 

Newly Elected Officials 

Ten following is a list of officials in town and 



cities where recent elections have been held. 
About forty towns remain to be heard from. 

CoRONADO— Trustees, F. H. C. Fumald, 
George Holmes, W. H. Nicholson, B. W. Mc- 
Kenzie, J. H. Stanton; Clerk. W.Tilden Clark; 
Marshal, J. L. Cameron; Treasurer, W. E. 
Ingelow; City Attorney, J. C. Hizar; St. Supt.. 
J. h- Cameron. 

FuLLERTON — Trustees, August Hiltsher, W. 
F. Coulter, Jr., J. H. Clever, Wm. Crowther, 
George C. Welton; Clerk, W. P. Scobie; Mar- 
shal. C. E. Ruddock; Treasurer. W. P. Collis. 

Wilmington — Trustees, J. M. Brennan, E. 
Opp, J. A. Silva, N. A. Breen, G. Johnson. 
Clerk, H. E. Gamaway; Marshall, E. H. Breen. 
Treasurer, D. C. Tohl; City Engineer, D. E. 
Cannor; Street Superintendent, B. McCoy. 

Huntington Park— Trustees, W. Wright, 
Dr. G. C. Hubbard, Dr. Louis Weber, George 
E. Steel, W. H Clarke; Clerk, R. R. Allen; 
City Attorney, T. K. Chase; City Engineer, 

C. E. Browne. 

Newport Beach— Trustees, C. G. Barton, 
John McMillan, F. W. Beckwith, A. N. Smith, 
Jos. Ferguson; Clerk, L. S. Wilkinson; Mar- 
shal, Albert Hermes; Treasurer, Lew H. Wal- 
lace; City Attorney, Clyde Bishop; Street 
Superintendent, Albert Hermes. 

Hollywood — Trustees, Geo. W. Dunlap, 
Pres., Hugh K. Vickray, Henry Gordon, 
Henry C. Drake, Geo. M. Lashley; Clerk', 
George H. Field; Marshal, George Lingo; 
Treasurer, Henry Goodwin; City Attorney* 
Robert Young; City Engineer, A. R. Schloesl 
ser; Street Superintendent, A. W. Beesenoyer. 

ESCONDIDO— Trustees, W. H. Baldridge, E. 
J. Hatch, W. N. Bradbrury, A. S. Dunn, Alex 
Slewort; Clerk, Henry Nelson; Treas., J. T. 
VanDerveer. 

Potter Valley— Trustees, David Burk- 
hart John Gavin, C. B. Neil, L. D. Vann, M. 
R. Beavers; Clerk, J. R. Adams; Marshal, W. 
V. Kilbourne; Treasurer, T. P. Hopkins. 

Elsinore— Trustees, S. A. Stewart. A. 
Keith, C. S. Merrifield, C. S. Traphagan. J. a! 
Hoag; Clerk, C. P. Carter; Marshal, W. P. 
Haworth: Treasurer, J. T. Kuhns. 

Oxnard— Trustees, Joseph Sailer, John 
Kastle, Ben Host, (>. Steinmiller, S. B. Bag- 
nall; Clerk, B. S. Braddock; Marshal, W. E. 
Kel ley; Treasurer, Leon Lehmann; City Attor- 
ney, J. W. Stewart; City Engineer, T. B. 
Blackburn; Street Supt., C. N. Green. 

Orange— Trustees, R. L. Dalton, Adolph 

D. Ditmer, J. P. Boring, D. C. Drake, B. F. 
Royer; Clerk, C. W. Hallam; Marshal, S. Jer- 
nigan; Treasurer, K. E. Watson; City Attor- 
neys, Rolls and Brown; City Engineer, A. K. 
Small; Street Supeiintendent, S. A. Graham. 

Anaheim— Trustees, Godfrey J. Stock, 
Frank S. Gates, Chas. O. Rust, Joseph Fiscus] 
Louis Z. Kroeger, Clerk, Edw. B. Merritt* 
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City Attorney, J. R. Palmer; Street Superin- 
tendent, Frank C. Nevis, Jr. 

Santa Clara— Trustees, D. O. Druffel, H, 
J. Hamilton, M. Vargas, J. C. McPherson, J.J. 
Eberhard; Clerk, G. J. Fenton; Marshal, P. J. 
Walsh; Treasurer, A. V. Fatjo; City Attorney, 
A. B. Foley; City Engineer, C. E. Moore; St. 
Supt., P. J. Walsh. 

Winters— Trustees, Geo. L. Barnes, Robt. 
Morrison, J. G. Young, A. Ritchie, T. H. Fen- 
ley; Clerk, T. H. Brock; Marshal, J. H. Wolp- 
pil; Treasurer, M. Nathan; City Attorney, Law- 
rence Wilson; City Engineer and Street Supt., 
L. H. Gregory. 

Los GaTOS— Trustees, W. Sporleder, C. H. 
Wheeler, J. E. Leed, S. D. Simons, F. M. 
Denicksen; Clerk, E. A. Winning; Marshal, 
J. D. Shore; Treasurer, Zedd S. Riffs; City At- 
torney, R. R. Bell; Street Superintendent, J. 
D. Shore. 

Vallkjo— Trustees, A. O. Pierce, John Sul- 
livan, J. F. Deininger, Jos. F. O'Reilly, J. E. 
Brown; Clerk, M. J. Tohney; Chief of Police, 
M. T. Stanford; Treasurer, G. H. Warford; 
City Attorney, F. E. Powers; City Engineer, 
A. P. Noyes; St. Superintendent, George H. 
Savage. 

LiVERMORH — ^Trustees, F. Mathusen, J. D. 
Ryan, D. J. Murphy, T. E. Knox, C: B. Beck; 
Clerk, A. L. Henry; Marshal, C. P. Lefever; 
Treasurer, W. H. Taylor; Street Superinten- 
dent, C. P. Lefever. 

Monterey— A. G. Metz, David Rod rick, 
Grant Towle, Will Jacks (pres.), M. B. Stead- 
man; Clerk, W. E. Parker; Marshal. Michael 
Noon; Treasurer, L. A. Shaufele; City Attor- 
ney, R. H. Willey; City Engineer, H. D. Sev- 
erence; Street Superintendent, Martin Birks. 

Auburn— Trustees, M. J. Predorn, John 
Davis, J. W. Morgan, W. A. Freeman, F. J. 
Locher; Clerk, J, H. Lindsey; Marshal, Lee 
Coan; Treasurer, P. T. Smith; Street Superin- 
tendent, Chris Henny. 

San Rafael— Trustees, M. J. Pedrotti, 
Jas. M, Tollis, John M. Foge, J. B. Lovell, 
Jas. Begley; Clerk, Eugene Smith; Marshal, 
John E. Healy; Treasurer, Arthur E. Scott; 
City Attorney, Jas. K. Hawkins; City Engi- 
neer and Street Superintendent, George L. 
Richardson. 

Redding— Trustees, E. A. Zeis, J.J.John- 
son, A. Merrill, George H. Gronwaldt, M. M. 
Heron; Clerk, T. B. Smith; Marshal, Jas. E. 
Wilson; Treasurer, R. G. Duun; City Attorney, 
Chas. 11. Braynard; City Engineer, D. M. 
Bruson; Street Superintendent, A. Adams. 

Hanford — Trustees, David Gamble. B. L. 
Barney, H. A. Beekhuis, (chairman), Grant 
Starkweather, J. M. Dean; Clerk, James M. 
Hill; Marshal, A. M. Frederick; Treasurer, F. 
R. Hight; City Attorney. H. S. Jacobs; City 
Engineer, F J. Boland; Street Su peri n ten pent, 
Z. D Johns. 



Merced— Trustees— B. Murgatroyd, S. C. 
Cornell, A. E. Howard, L. Henderson, J. F. 
Chamberlain; Clerk, J. S. Wood; Marshal, C. 
M. French; Treasurer, T. B. Hart; City Attor- 
ney, F. W. Henderson; City Engineer, C. D. 
Martin; Street Supt., John Czemey. 

Pacific Grove— Trustees, E. C. Smith, Edw. 
Berwick; W. H. Hill, J. P. Pryor, D. T. Welch; 
Clerk, E. S. Johnson; Marshal, E. B. Rich; 
Treas. T. A. Work; City Attorney, F. A. Treat; 
City Engineer, Howard D. Severence; Street 
Superintendent, W. G. Dodge. 

Wii^LiTS— Trustees, A. J. Muir, G. A Sacry. 
M. A. Singlebox, J. A. Joyce, G. Baechtel; 
Clerk, Fred Rupe; Marshal, A. J. Smith; Treas- 
urer, W. H. Baechtel; City Attorney, Con. H. 
Goldberg; City Engineer and Street Superin- 
tendent, P. L. Hale. 

Crescent CITY— Trustees, A. Zaic, Richard 
Hansen, J. B. Eridert, O. B. Lauff, T. B. Cm- 
ler; Clerk, B. P. Janetting; Marshal, J. \V. 
McCandless; Treasurer, W. W. McLaren; City 
Attorney, G. A. Webb; City Engineer, R. L. 
Cooper; Street Superintendent, Jno. Lewis. 

Lakeport— Trustees, W. W. Page. Sam Ed- 
monds, R. M. Beattie, A. H. Spurr, C. J. Mon- 
roe; Clerk, H. B. Churchill; Marshal, J. H. 
Miller; Treasurer, Jno. G. Crump; City Attor. 
ney, T. B. Bond; City Engineer, D. F. Mcln- 
tire; Street Superintendent. Fred Williams. 

Madera — ^Trustees, W. B. Thurman, p. c. 
Thede, J. G. Roberts, C. W, Wagner, J. R. 
Richardson; Clerk^ Wm. C. Utter; Marshal, A. 
R. Northern; City Attorney, R. K. Rhodes; 
City Engineer, F. E. Smith; Street Superin- 
tendent, A. R. Northern. 

Willows— Trustees, A. P. Deacon, J. D. 
Crane, I. J. Proulx, F. X. Tremblay, Jos. Rain- 
ville; Clerk, E. M. Ga^ri^on; Marshal, Thos- 
Kinkade; Treasurer, L. A. Stephens; City At- 
torney, B. F. Geis; Street Superintendent, 
Thos. Kinkade. 

Corning— Trustees, W. N, Woodson, Wm. 
Dale, Robt. Davies. M. E. Kenny, Sam Benton; 
Clerk, Wm. M. Danforth; Marshal, Jno. T. 
Brown; Treasurer, W. H. Hayes. 

Arcadia- 'Trustees, E. J. Baldwin, H. A. 
Unruh, M. Lawrence, G. L. Tucker, H. R, 
Stocker; Clerk, Alex. M. Stout; Marshal, Chas. 
S. Smith; Treasurer, Robt. B. Bowman. 

Watts— Trustees, L. L. Blackman, W. E. 
Quayle, C. F. Doran, W. H. Turner, Wm. Dil- 
ler; Clerk, S. J. Lord; Marshal, J. B. Traugh- 
ber; Treasurer, F. M. Anderson; City Attor- 
ney, Geo. A. Hart; City Engineer. A. B. Wad- 
dingham; Street Superintendent, J. B. Traugh- 
ber. 

Sierra Ma dre— Trustees, W. H. Hosmer 
J. C. Pegler, J. J. Grah, C. W. Jones, J. Kraflt! 
Clerk, J. A. Madden; Marshal, W. P. Caley; 
Treasurer, L. C. Tossance; City Attorney, \V * 
F. Haas; City Engineer, C. O. Mansur; 'Street 
Superintendent, W, P. Caley. 
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Marshal, L. P. Steadman; Treasarer, Chas. 
Boege. 

SissoN — TrustccB, H. F. Rostel, Alex Albcc, 
Nicholas Mugler, A. G. Edson. Joe. Atnann; 
Clerk, C. F. Galbreath; Marshal, W. M. 
Pence; Treas., E. T. Keyscr. 

Fort Jones— Trustees, J. P. Meamber, I. B. 
Mathews, J. A. Morrison, A. A. Milliken, J. 
W. Evans; Clerk, C. B. Wayne; Marshal, X. 
Branson; Treasurer, Jacob Bills. 

OCKANSIDK— Trustees, C. S. Libby. G. E. 
Morris, W. M. Pickle, W. Nichols (Pres.), F, 
S. Langford; Clerk, H. D. Brodie; Mairshal, 
G. D. Love; Treasurer, E. S. Payne; City 
Attorney, D. Rorick; City Engineer, L. A. 
Forrest; Ssreet Supt., G. D. Love. 

Yrhka — Trustees, Wm, Ruwe, George S. 
Raymond, F. J. Meamber, J. B. Dowling, P. 
O- LeMay; Clerk, U. F. Brown; Marshall, W. 
D. Doggett; Treasurer, Maurice Renner. 

R EDL AN DS— Trustees, H. P. D. Kingsbury, 
•Peter Arth, Thos. Carroll, R. M. Cheesman, J. 
J. Pendergast; Clerk, L. W. Clark; Marshal, 
T. E. Wallace; Treasurer, A. E. Brock; City 
Attorney, F. A. Leonard; City Engineer, C. C. 
Brown; Street Superintendent, C. E. Iveson. 

Long Beach— Mayor, C. H. Windham; 
Councilmen, H. S. Callahan, B. P. Dayman, C. 
A. Lewey, E. W. Hoag, C. T. McGrew; J. H. 
Robinson, F. W. Stearns; Clerk, C. O. Boyn- 
ton; Chief of Police, Thos. W. Williams; Treas- 
urer, Harry Barndollar; City Attorney, Stephen 
G. Long; City Engineer, E. P. Dewey; 
Board of Public Works, F. S. Craig, L. Bixby, 
W, J. Desmond. 

Redwood— Trustees, Carl Beegee, Robt. 
Brown, Prof. G. A. Merrill, C. T. Hynding, 
W. C. Havey; Clerk, Carl Plump; Marshal, 
John Christ; Treasurer, L. K. Towne, 

Etna— Trustees, Joe Clark, A. S. Taylor, 
Ralph Johnson, E. W. Bathurst, Peter Blake; 
Clerk, R. J. Wallace; Marshal, John W. Peters; 
Treasurer, Cha«*. S. Willard. 

Emeryville— Trustees, J. S. Emery, F. J. 
Stoer, John C. Coburn, W. H. Christie, J. T. 
Doyle; Clerk. F. H. Farr; Marshal, E. J. Carey; 
Treasurer, Frank P. Poulter; City Attorney, T. 
C. Judkins; City Engineer, R. S. Hawley; 
Street Superintendent, J. H. Hamphie. 

Placerville— Trustees, John F. Limpinsel, 
J. A. Sigwart, A. Shafsky, N. Fox, Daniel G. 
Carr; Clerk, Chas. H. Weatherwax; Marshal, 
Robert Crocker; Treasurer, . Max Mierson; City 
Attorney, William F. Bray; Street Superin- 
tendent, N. Fox. 

REDONDO Beach — Trustees, J. I. Lechner, 
W. J.. Hess, S. D. Barkley, F. A. Cleveland, A. 
J. Graham; Clerk, Chas. J. Creller; Marshal, 
Lee Stanchfield; Treasurer, Geo. Cate; City 
Attorney, F. L. Perry. 

Ontario— Trustees, F. B. McCrosky, J. G. 
Caldwell, George B. Sell, J. T. Morris, W. M. 



Smith, (pres.;; Clerk, R. O. Brackenridge; 
Marshal, W. O. Hardy; Treasurer, George B. 
Harding; City Attorney, T. E. Parker; City 
Engineer, B. B. Mann; Street Supt., W. H. 
Farrall. 

A LH AM BR a— Trustees, Andrew C. Weeks, 
Robt. M. Wallace, Chas. W. Hill, J. F. Hall, 
F. L. Hilton; Clerk, A. A. Clapp; Marshal, B. 
F. Parker; Treasurer, James McLaren; City 
Engineer, R. B. Martin; Street Supt., F. E. 
Williams. 

Glendalb — ^Trustees, Wilmot Parcher, Wm. 
A. Anderson, Thos. W. Watson, John A. Cole, 
Simeon Grant; Clerk, George G. Wood berry; 
Marshal, Harry M. Miller; Treasurer, Thos. W. 
Doyle; Street Superintendent. F. A. Sinclair. 

Haywards — ^Chas. W. Heyer, Martin 
Welsh, S. J. Simonds, Victor Lagrave, P. G. 
Leonard; Clerk, Clyde M. Reese; Marshal, 
Chas. J. Schilling; Treasurer, Ed. B. I^aas; 
City Attorney, Thos. S. Gray; City Engineer, 
R. H. Goodwin; Street Superintendent, Chas. 
J. Schilling. 

Calistoga— Trustees, P. Ilerfurth, A. D. 
Rogers, Wm. Spires, F. S. Crouch, L, H 
Hopper; Clerk, E. L. Armstrong; Marshal, D. 
E. Power; Treasurer, C. M. Hoover; City At- 
torney, E. L. Webber; Street Superintendent, 
D. E. Power. 

St. Helena— Trustees, E. P. Bellani, F. S. 
Varner, F. W. Graf, F. W. Kohler, L. A. 
Pritchard; Clerk, Otto Behrns; Marshal, M. 
Dockery; Treasurer, W. A. Elgin. 

Whittier — Trustees, Daniel Reid, F. E. 
Frank, H. A. McDonald, J. H. Linkletter, J. 
S. Tood, (Pres,) Clerk, Walter E. Butler; 
Marshal, Frank Oliver; Treasurer, E. S. Chase; 
City Attorney, Ralph F. Graham; City Engi- 
neer, A. W. Tryce. 

Paso Robles — Trustees, J. H. Glass, Tru- 
man Brooks, Hi Taylor, F. W. Keller, W. C. 
Bennett; Clerk, Edw. Brendlin; Marshal, B. B. 
Pierce; Treasurer, K. M. Bennett; City Attor- 
ney, Alex Webster; City Engineer,. George P. 
Spurrier. 

Santa maria — Trustees, A. W. Cox, Wm. 
Mead, R. J. Stephenson, Sam Fleisher, Reu- 
ben Hart; Clerk, George Black; Marshal, G. 
L. Blosser; Treasurer, .M. Thornburg; City 
Attorney, Thos. Preisker. 

Biggs— Trustee, J. A. Foster, W. D. Parker, 
Ed. Steaduian, W. A. Walker, J. M. Hastings; 
Clerk, C. C. Spence; Marshal, B. A. Oliver, 
Treasurer, G. K. Smith. 

Sonoma — Leonido Quartaroli, Ronald Mc- 
Dowell, Geo. Breitenback, John D. Wagnou, 
Henry F. Bates; Clerk, Joseph B. Small; Mar- 
shal, Jas. H. Albertson; Treas. Jessie Burns. 

Pleasanton — Trustees, Chas H. Schween, 
Joseph Nevis, H. A. Sinclair, James Cruikshank: 
H. Remiers; Clerk. J. H. Neal; Marshal, 
Frank C. Nevis, Jr.; Treasurer, E. L. Benedict; 
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Palo Alto— Trustees, C. D. Marx, H. W. 
Simpkins, Wm" Dean, Edwin Duryea, J. F- 
Parkinson, Clerk, C. H. Jordan; Marshal, E. 
P. Weisshaar; Treasurer, G. R. Parkinson; City 
Attorney, W. E. Malcolm; City Engineer, J. F. 
Byxbee Jr. 

DiNUBA— Trustees, R. F. Dunn, P. H 
Ramm, W. C. Hauser, F. H. Wilson, G. M 
Dopkins; Clerk, M. T. Wallace; Marshal, J. W. 
Harper; Treasurer, J. Rene Clotfelter, City At- 
torney, Leroy G. Smith; Street Superinten- 
dent, F. H. Wilson. [ 

Oak DALE— Trustees, A. L. Gilbeat, W. R" 
Gray, W. F. Wheeler, J. B. Stearns, J. G] 
Thompson; Clerk, R. J. Acker; Marshal, G. t] 
Morrison; Treasurer, H. Sanders; City Attor- 
ney, L. L. Dennett; City Engineer, W. H, 
Newell; Street Superintendent, G. T. Morrison. 

BouLDBR Creek — Trustees, J. H. Cram, T. 
C. Cleland, A. H. Stogg, C. A. Smith, Sam 
Hubbs; Clerk, Horace Mann; Marshal, O. T. 
I,add; Treasurer, J. B. Perkins. 

Concord — ^Trustees, M. N. Breckenridge, H. 
W. Bott, M. E. Lyon, Jos. Boyd, H. H. El- 
worthy; Clerk, John J. Burke; Marshal, John 
W. Guy; Treasurer, P. W. Foskett; Street Su 
perintendent, John W. Guy. 

Cloverdale— Trustees, C. A. Yordi, J. M. 
Reed, E. A. Cooley, B. A. Dunn, C. W- 
Mcpherson; Clerk, T. B. Wilson; Marshal, F. 
P. Conner; Treasurer, W. T. Brush; City Attor- 
ney, Geo. W. Hoyle; City Engineer, F. P. 
Courier; Street Superintendent, F. P. Courier. 

SuiSUN— Trustees, Chas. E. May field, John 
T. Cooper, E. D. Holly, Henry Bird, Geo. L 
Nelson; Clerk, F. Wm. Gabriel; Marshal. Geo] 
H. Kinlock; Treasurer, J. Lenahan; City Attor! 
ney, T. T. C. Gregory; City Engineer. E. 
Eager; Street Superintendent, Jas. F. Shields. 

Antioch — Trustees, E. C. Worrell, John 
Lynn, W. H. Kelley, F. W. Livingston, F. J. 
Ludinghouse; Clerk, R. M. Beede; Marshal, T, 
P. Shine; Treasurer. D. T. Cleaves; City Attor- 
ney, W. T. Kearney; City Engineer and Street 
Superintendent, C. E. Webster. 

Hollister — Trustees, J. P. Mehlwood, F. 
J. Hamilton, Hiram Pond, L. Hutz, W. V. 
Hollingberry; Clerk, T. E. O'Donnell; Marshal, 
L Archibald; Treasurer, C. H. Wagner; City 
Attorney, Jno. L. Hudner; Street Superinten- 
dent, G. A. Black. 

Healdsburg— Trustees, J. W. Rose, H. H. 
Pyne. S. Hilgerloh, G. H. Brigham, C. Sher- 
iffs, Clerk, E. D. Eby; Marshal, S. E. Phillips; 
Treasurer, E. S. Rowland; City Engineer, R. 
C. Nelson; Street Superintendent, S. M. Haw- 
kins. 

LODI— Trustees, J. M. Blodgett, F. O. Hale, 
G. E. Lawrence, C, A. Rich, L. Villinger; 
Clerk, J. H. McMahon; Marshal, H. B. Cole- 
man; Treasurer, W. H. Lorenz; City Attorney, 
E. I. Jones; Street Superintendent, H. B. Cole- 
man. 



Morgan Hill — Trustees. M. E. Payne, M. 
Bussing, John Moore, A, S. Votow. M. Lynch; 
Clerk, A. E. Thompson; Marshal, A. C. Steph- 
enson; Treasurer, F. W. Stone; City Attorney, 
S. R. Estes; City Engineer, H. B. Fisher; St. 
Superintendents, M. Lynch, A. S. Votow. 

Claremont— Trustees, J. J. Becker, C. C. 
Cooper, C. M. Parsons Jr., L. N. Smith, Geo. 
S. Sumner; Clerk. M. E. Churchill; Marshal. 
M. R. Weinecke; Treasurer, W. N. Beach; City 
Attorney, R. K. Petyer; City Engineer, Edwin 
Squire. 

Portersville— Trustees, S. A. Barber, L. J. 
Hazen, T. L. Price, T. W. Howell, G. C. Mur- 
phy; Clerk, T. A. Howeth; Marshal, C. A. 
Witt; Treasurer, B.J. Sutherland; City Attor- 
ney, G. G. Murphy; City Engineer, W. B. 
Sayers; Street Superintendent, C. A. Witt. 

Lemoo RE— Trustees, L. S. Stepp, J H. 
Brothers, F. Blakeley, E. G. Walker. M. C. 
Carter; Clerk, Louis Decker; Marshal. H. Dick- 
enson; City Attorney, F. J. Walker; City En- 
gineer, I. Fisher; Street Superintendent, H. 
Dickenson. 

Pinole — Trustees, J. A. Lewis, H. A. Planz 
T. J. Stats, J. L. Walton, J. P. Barrett; Clerk, 
E. M. Downer; Marshal, M. F. Silva; Treas- 
urer, A. Greenield. 

COALINGA— Truttees, W. W. Ayers, C. A. 
Martin, A. P. May, O. A. Loftus, J. M. Hen- 
drickson; Clerk, W. R. Odom; Marshal, J. L. 
Moffet; Treasurer, H. C. Kerr. 

Los Banos— Trustees, J. E. Place, H. T. 
White, J. D. McCarthy. J. V. Toscano. John 
Olsen; Clerk, James J. Sweeny; Marshal, Joel 
L. Webb; Treasurer, Sansom B. Dismukes; City 
Attorney, G. F. Purdy; City Engineer. Wm. 
M. Wiley; Street Superintendent, Joel L. 
Webb. 

Ukiah— Trustees, L. H. Brown, A, H. 
Ewert, T. L. Carothers, H. B. Smith, W. H. 
Miller; Clerk, Lee Cunningham; Marshal, O. 
Cleveland; Treasurer, W. De Merritt; City En- 
gineer, R. E. Donohoe; Street Superintendent, 
H. E. Smith. 

Mill Valley— Trustees, W. W. Davis, Geo. 
S. Ames, C. W. Indah. W. J. Thomas, John W. 
Ames; Clerk, S. H. Roberts; Marshal, Melvin 
Staples; Treasurer, A. L. House. 

SoNOR A— Trustees, John V. Newman, Jos. T. 
Smullen, Chas. H. Burden, Frank J. Ralph, 
Chas. Brusie; Clerk, Bertram A. Rehm; Mar- 
shal, Warren H. Dennis; Treasurer, Alonzo E. 
Elsbree; City Attorney, Rowan Hardin; City 
Engineer, Drenzy Jones. 

Sawtelle— Trustees, P. F. McClellan, Wm 
Hass, C. S. Martin, Geo. W. Peck. J. R. Fair- 
banks; Clerk, Roy S. Putnam; Marshal, W. E 
Clark; Treasurer, C. H. Clark; City Attorney. 
S. H. Hall; City Engineer, Thos. B. James; St. 
Superintendent, Engene Burr. 



The Overland Limited 

HAS 

Electric Lights in Every Berth 

The new composite-observation cars, train libraries (get 
catalogue from porter), excellent dining car service, the new 
luxuriously appointed stateroom drawing room cars, and the 
courtesy of the attendants make this one of the finest trains in 
America. 

The magnificent scenery of the Sierra Nevada and Rocky 
Mountains, and the novelty of crossing the great Salt lake by 
rail add to the enjoyment of the trip, and make it one of unusual 
interest. 

San Francisco to Chicago in less than three days. 
Full particulars of any agent 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC 



FOR SALE CHEAP 

Watrous Gasoline Fire Busline 

SBCOND HAKD 

This engine has never been used except for practice purposes and is as good as new. The 
reason for selling is because the town has a new municipal water system which gives ample fire 
protection and sufficient water pressure direct from the mains and has no use for the engine. 

For price and terms add re s, 

H. A. MASON, Mountain VieiY, Cat. 

A, CARLISLE & CO. 

StationerSy Printers and Bookbinders 

We specialize in Municipal Bonds and the Books and Forms required 

by all Municipal Officers. 

1128 Mission Street San Francisco, CaL 
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Xampins^ Roller 



Methods of street and road construction are creating more 
interest among Engineers, Street Superintendents, Councils and 
the public in general than any other one issue. 

The interest taken in good road movement and the devel- 
opment of satisfactory methods of road improvement go far to 
show that these are days of progress. 

It has developed, from tests of several years wear, that the 
most prominent of all pavements is the Petrolithic Pavement, a 
California invention. This pavement has proved itself worthy 
of its rank among the older and more expensive pavements. 

Its principal advantages are first, its moderate cost; second, 
ease of construction; third, its wearing qualities; fourth, lack of 
dust, thereby saving sprinkling; fifth, cost of maintenance. 

Any city, town or county contemplating road or street im- 
provement, should make a thorough investigation of this sys- 
tem of paving. 

The Petrolithic Pavement Co., 236 Pacific Electric Bldg., 
of Los Angeles, Calif., who manufacture the Rolling Tampers, 
the machine necessary to the construction of this pavement, 
will be glad to send literature on the subject and they will 
also be. pleased to show many miles of Petrolithic Pavement 
laid on aill soils. 




Combines all the Good Qualities of Modern 
Pavements and is within reach of all 
Communities. 



SOLID 
SMOOTH 
SANITARY 



Costs But Little More 
Xhan Macadam 

Write for particulars to' 

PACIFIC HASSAM PAVEMENT CO. 

732 Monadnock Building, SAN FRANCISCO 



FELTON'S IMPROVED COUPLINGS 

For Sewer and 
Conduit Rods 





Special Taols 
Far Cleaning Sewers 
Write far Circulars 

BOYLE &, LUEY CO., 732 Monadnock Biilding, San Francisco, Cal. 



J. A. Shepard, Secretary R. H. Pease. President C. F. Runyon. Secretary 

Portland, Ore. San Pranciaco 

GOODYBAR RUBBBR CO. 

EXCLUSIVE PACIFIC COAST AGENTS FOR 

EURBKA FIRE HOSE CO'S EUREKA PARAGON FIRE HOSE 

RUBBER BELTING. PACKING AND HOSE 
HIGH PRESSURE STEAM AND CHEMICAL ENGINE HOSE 
HOSE REELS AND RACKS, FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
RUBBER MATS AND MATTING FOR STAIRS AND VESTIBULES 

GOODYKAR RUBBKR CO. 
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Office of publication Santa Clara, California 

The address of the publisher is MOUNTAIN VIEW, 
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to that place 

Entered at the Post-Office at Santa Clara, Cal., as 
second-daas mail matter. 

All persons interested in the study of municipal prob- 
lems, members of local improvement clubs and other civic 
organizations, ought to be subscribers to this magazine. 
It Is the only publication of the kind on the Pacific Coast. 

Send for sample copy. 

Advertising Rates on Application. 
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BURBAU OF INPORKATION. 



The League of California Municipalities maintains a 
Bureau of Information at its Headquarters, where city 
officials and others interested in municipal matters can 
apply for information on subjects relating to municipal 
ffaira. 



Articles of Association. 

L 

The name of this organization shall be the 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA MUNICIPALI- 
TIES. 

IL 

The purposes of this organization shall be to 
promote systematic collections of information 
relating to municipal affairs; to foster the ex- 
change of suggestions between municipalities 
on matters of municipal interest; to propose 
and, so far as possible, influence legislation 
necessary to proper municipal administration 
and growth, and to generally interest the pub 
lie in and advocate all ideas tending to bring 
municipalities of California abreast of the bets 
municipalities of the Country. 

III. 

The regular annual meeting of this organ- 
ization shall be held at such place as may be 
determined by the annual convention of the 
League, on the second Wednesday of Decem- 
ber in each year, and special meetings at such 
places and times as may be determined by the 
Executive Committee. 

IV. 

The officers of this organization shall consist 
of a President, First and Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer, (whose duties shall 
be the usual duties of such officers), an Ex- 
cutive Committee of five, consisting of the 
President and Secretary, who shall be ex-officio 
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members, and three other delegates to the 
annual convention, of which committee the 
President shall be chairman; a Committee of five 
on Legislation ; a Committee of five on munici- 
pal engineers, and a Judiciary Committee of five 
municipal attorneys; all such officers and com- 
mittees to be elected at the annual meeting of 
delegates and to hold office until their success- 
ors are elected and qualified; all to serve 
without compensation, except that the Bxecu- 
tive committee may allow a reasonable salary 
to the. Secretary and such other employes as 
may be necessary. 

V. 

The duties of the Bxecutive Committee 
shall be to call special meetings whenever, in 
their opinion, such meetings are necessary 
or whenever requested thereto, in writing, by 
the representatives cf five municipalities; to 
arrange places, programs and all other matters 
connected with the holding of regular and 
special meetings; to audit all bills incurred by 
the organizaiion, and all such bills shall be 
paid only upon the warrant on the Treasurer, 
signed by the President, or, in his absence by 
the chairman of the Executive Committee and 
Secretary, duly authorized by such Bxecutive 
Committee. The Bxecutive Committee are 
further empowered to maintain a headquarters 
and all necessary adjuncts thereto, and also to 
take such steps as may be necessary to prop- 
erly support the official organ of the League 
known as "California Municipalities.** 

VI. 

The duties of the Committee on Legislation 
shall be to keep a file of and carefully exam- 
ine all legislation affecting municipalities, 
which may be proposed at the sessions of the 
IvCgislature of the State of California; to put 
themselves in communication with all muni- 
cipalities of the State and invite from them 
suggestions as to needed legislation; to draft 
such bills relating to municipalities as they 
may deem advisable to recommend for passage; 
and to submit to the regular or special meet- 
ing reports of their labors and such recom- 
mendations as they may deem proper; all pro- 
posed legislation shall be submitted to the 
Judiciary Committee and approved by that 
Committee before recommended to this or- 
ganization. 

VII. 

The duties or the committee of five muni- 
cipal engineers shall be to put themselves in 
communication with all the municipalities of 
the State, inviting correspondence with refer- 



ence to municipal improvements of all kinds 
and to report to the regular or special meet- 
ings results of their labors and such recom- 
mendations as they may deem proper, and, 
answer such questions within the province of 
municipal engineering as may be submitted to 
them by the League or any member thereof. 

VIII. 

The duties of the Judiciary Committee shall 
be to examine the report upon all legal ques- 
tions submitted to them by this organization 
or any member thereof or the Committee on 
Legislation. 

IX. 

Each city official of a municipality which is 
a member of this League shall, upon register- 
ing his name, at any regular or special meet- 
ing of the League, be entitled to take part in 
the proceedings. Each municipality shall 
have but one vote on all questions. 

X. 

This organization shall be composed of 
municipalities of the State of California who 
have signified their intention to become iden- 
tified with this League, and who have paid the 
annual dues hereinafter provided for, viz: 

For Cities having a population of less 

than i,ooo |io oo 

For Cities having a population of more 

than i,ooo and less than 3,000 20 00 

For Cities having a population of more 

than 3,000 and less than 10.000. . . 50 00 
For Cities having a population of more 

than 10,000 and less than 30,000. . 40 00 
Cities having a population of more than 

30,000 and less than 15,000 50 00 

Cities having 9 population of more than 

150,000 60 00 

XI. 

Every person who has been an officer of this 
League, upon bis retirement as an official of a 
municipality, shall become an honorary mem- 
ber of this League. The convention of the 
League may also elect any person as an honor- 
ary member of the League. Such honorary 
members may participate in the proceedings 
of the convention, but will not be entitled to a 
vote. 

XII. 

These articles may be amended by a vote of 
two-thirds (5^) of the municipalities repre- 
sented at any special meeting called for that 
purpose. 
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OUTLINE OF A MODEL SYSTEM OF STATE AND LOCAL 

TAXATION 



LAWSON PIJRDY, PRESIDENT DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS OF NEW XORK CITY 

Proceedings of the National Municipal League 
INTRODUCTION 

Systems of taxation are not made to order but grow out of the history and 
environment of the people. Changes are generally the result of new habits of 
life, new methods of business, new forms of property and general modifications of 
environment. Any consideration of a model tax law adapted to all the states 
must be governed by the fact that no two states have precisely the same history, 
or law or conditions. All that can properly be attempted is such an outline as 
may readily be adaptable to the conditions in any state. In the following outline 
every state will find something already in force, and the elastic character of the 
system proposed allows easy modification and change, as conditions and habits of 
• thought may change. 

It is beyond the bounds of possibility that the wisdom of the present shall 
suffice for succeeding generations. One of the best features any tax system can 
have is susceptibility to easy modification and one of the worst is a condition of 
crystalization. 

CONSTITUTIONS 

The constitutions of the older states as originally adopted, contained few pro- 
visions in regard to taxation. The constitution of the state of New York was 
absolutely silent on the subject until 1901, when an amendment was adopted pro- 
hibiting exemption of real or personal property by private or local bill. The con- 
stitutions of Massachusetts, Connecticut and Pennsylvania contain almost nothing 
to limit the power of the legislature. All of these states have profited by this 
freedom from constitutional restraint. 

The Federal Constitution prohibits discrimination between subjects of the 
same class, and between residents and non-residents; it prohibits interference with 
interstate commerce. These constitutional guarantees afiord ample protection to 
the citizen. Further restraints upon the power of the legfslature are efforts to 
impose the will of a living generation upon all those that are to come. 

The constitution of Ohio provides that: **Laws shall be passed taxing by a 
uniform rule all moneys, credits, investments in bonds, stocks, joint stock corn- 
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panies or otherwise; and also all real and personal property according to its true 
value in money.** The evils of such restraints have become very apparent in all 
states, which, like Ohio and others of the west, have legislated by constitution. 
These evils will grow worse and worse as the constitutions of modern civilization 
become still more complex. Minnesota has amended its constitution, and Wash- 
ington and Missouri have amendments pending. The constitution of the new 
state of Oklahoma will restrain the legislature no more than that of Minnesota. 
The constitution of Minnesota was amended to provide that: 

**The power of taxation shall never be surrendered, suspended, or contracted 
away. Taxes shall be uniform upon the same class of subjects and shall be levied 
and collected for public purposes." 

The same amendment is pending in the state of Washington. This is vastly 
better than the former restrictions, but needs the following modification: 
* * • * <'within the territorial limits of the authority levying the tax." 
which should be added so that the sentence may read: 

'Taxes shall be uniform npon the same class of subjects within the territorial 
limits of the authority levying the tax." 

To legislate by constitution is to legislate for the benefit of courts and lawyers 
and against the interests of the people. The constitution should furnish a skele- 
ton of government and not a code of laws. 

DIVORCE OF STATE FROM LOCAL, TAXATION 

Until about twenty-five years ago, the main reliance for state revenue was 
upon the general property tax. Property was assessed locally by local assessors 
and a tax imposed on such assessments for state and county purposes, as well as 
for city or town and other local purposes. Many years ago, it was apparent that 
this was a bad plan, because local assessors were induced to make low assessments 
in order to save their own localities from paying a proper share of revenue to the 
state. To remedy this evil, boards of equalization were established, which were 
supposed to supervise the work of local assessors, and to equalize and bring to a 
common level the assessments in every county, so that each county should con- 
tribute its proper quota of state expenses. The conditions are such that no state 
board can perform this duty accurately, and their work has always been severely 
criticized, sometimes justly, as directed by political and personal considerations. 

It is inevitable that so long as the state relies upon a tax upon property as 
assessed by local officials, they will be influenced by the fact that their work af- 
fects the contribution of their own districts to larger political divisions. The com- 
petition between local assessors to cut down the burden of state taxes, results in 
assessments contrary to law at a small percentage of the true value of property, 
and inequalities in local assessments are sure to follow. When assessments are 
made at a percentage of full value gross inequalities may exist without being ap- 
parent. If, for example, the average assessment is only one-half of full value, 
some property may be assessed at only twenty-five per cent of what it is worth 
without attracting much notice, and other property may be assessed at seventy- 
five per cent of the sum for which it would sell, without the injustice attracting 
the attention even of the owner. If every assessment in such a place were 
doubled, some property would be assessed at a great deal more than its selling 
value, and the injustice and inequality would immediately appear. Assessment, 
as the law directs, at the full value of property is absolutely essential to secure 
local equality. 
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From every point of view, good government requires the divorce of state from 
local taxation. 

EXCLUSIVE KEl,IANCE UPON SPECIAL TAXES OBJECTIONABLE 

For the last thirty years, economists and state administrators, have seen the 
necessity for some form of divorce of state and local taxation, and have attempted 
to separate the source of revenue by providing for the needs of the state by special 
taxes on selected subjects, laid at unvarying rates. In a few states this effort has 
been so far successful that the state is wholly supported by such special taxes. 
Everywhere, however, evils have appeared as a result of this policy. This system 
admits of no elasticity. Sometimes the state revenue is excessive, when extrava- 
gance is inevitable, and sometimes it is insufficient, and the state is forced to bor- 
row or curtail legitimate expenditures. The lack of elasticity, moreover, deprives 
the people of the state of any direct concern with the management of the expen- 
diture. Every owner of taxable property should feel a direct concern with state 
affairs. Extravagance of state officials, or of the legislature should come home to 
him immediately in the increase of his tax payments. To supply the state with 
money by means of special taxes levied at unvarying rates, does not solve the 
problem. Some such taxes mayproperly be levied, but there should always be a 
margin to be levied so that the amount necessary will vitally interest every tax- 
payer. 

APPORTIONMENT ON THE BASIS OF LOCAL REVENUE 

A method of raising so much state revenue as may be required in excess of 
that produced by special taxes is already in eperation in the state of Oregon, and 
has been advocated in the state of New York by such responsible bodies as the 
New York Tax Reform Association and the Chamber of Commerce. By this plan 
so much state revenue as may be required is apportioned to the several counties 
in proportion to the actual local revenue raised for all purposes in each county. 
A state board is charged with the duty of obtaining reports from every taxing 
district in the state, showing the amount of its revenue. Each county is required 
to pay to the state that proportion of the total sum to be raised which its local 
revenue is of the total local revenue throughout the state. If the local revenue 
raised by any county and all the taxing districts within it is one-tenth of the total 
local revenue, that county would pay one-tenth of the state tax. 

The statistics compiled to carry out this plan of apportionment would be ex- 
ceedingly valuable in themselves. The taxpayers in every county would have an 
interest in keeping down their local expenditures, but as those local expenditures 
would be very much more than the sum they would be required to pay to the 
state, this inducement would not operate so strongly as to lead them to curtail 
proper expenditures for local purposes. Every taxpayer would get a bill an- 
nually showing the quota of his county to the state and the quota of the preceding 
year. If the amount increased, his attention would imt^ediately be called to it, 
and he woulc inquire whether the state's expenditures had increased, or the ex- 
penditures of his own town had increased so as to increase the town's share. 
Every taxpayer would thus be interested in state affairs, would resist the undue 
extension of state functions and extravagance in conducting the business of the 
state. By apportioning the state burden in this manner, local assessments would 
no longer have any influence whatever in determining the amount of state taxes 
any community would pay. It would be practicable and probably desirable to 
provide county revenues by apportionment among the smaller political divisions 
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of county, such as towns and cities. In this way all questions of county equaliz- 
ation, which are frequently as troublesome as state equalization, would be 
avoided. 

SUBJECTS OF STATE TAXATION 

The selection of proper subjects for state taxation must be governed by the 
history and present conditions of each state. Revenue is nojv deprived by some 
states under laws, which are not by any means perfect, but which have been in 
existence so long that it wobld be undesirable to change them at present. In 
some cases the state would perform the work of assessment, and whether it should 
retain the revenue or distribute it to the cities and towns is a question which must 
also be solved in view of the existing conditions in the state. 

The following subjects, if taxed at all, will generally be found suitable for 
state revenue: Inheritances, mortgages, insurance, business corporations, min- 
eral rights and public service corporations. 

Ji Ji Ji 

KEEGAN'S PATENT SEPTIC TANK 



lu the last issue of this magazine an article was published giving statement 
that the United States courts had upheld the validity of a patent claimed by the 
Cameron Septic Tank Company. 

The publication stated has called forth a letter from John W. Keegan of 
Santa Rosa stating that he was the bolder of letters patent for an improved septic 
tank that does not conflict with the Cameron patent. He states ''I have taken out 
these patents to protect myself and the public from the greed which would impose 
a great wrong on many of the cities of this state." This probably means that no 
royalty will be charged for his patent. The claims upon which the patent was 
issued are as follows: 

My invention relates to the art of sewage disposal, and especially to the ap- 
paratus employed in the process of sewage disposal by the action of anaerobic 
bacteria, and has for its object to provide apparatus for effectually purifying sew- 
age sludge by subjecting it to a series of anaerobic bactirial action, the said series 
being continued until the dead organic matter and the anaerobic bacteria have all 
disappeared. 

When sewage is subjected to anaerobic bacterial action in suitable bacterial 
bed, being allowed to slowly flow therethrough, the effluent from said bed is found 
to contain dead organic matter and anaerobic bacteria but both the anaerobic bac- 
teria and the dead organic matter exist therein in diminished quantities, and the 
decrease of the dead organic matter and the anaerobic bacteria take place in- 
practically the same proportion. If the effluent from such a tank or bed be sub- 
jected to a second anaerobic action in a separate bed, the inflowing sewage hav- 
ing been diminished in both dead organic matter and anaerobic bacteria in the 
first bed, will be further depleted of its organic and bacterial contents, and its 
effluent, similarly depleted, will be further acted on in the same way in a third 
bed, and so on, until the dead organic matter and the anaerobic bacteria have all 
disappeared. 

I provide an initial bacterial bed i, into which the sewage passes after leav- 
ing the grit-chamber, through pipe 2. Bacterial bed i is provided with a super- 
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manent cover, which remains thereon until a scum of suitable thickness forms on 
the surface of the sewage of said bed. The purpose of said cover is to allow an 
undisturbed bacterial scum to form by excluding the air. When such a scum has 
been formed, the cover is removed and thereafter disused. I provide a r^of over 
my bacterial bed having a screened opening to allow the escape of gases formed 
by the anaerobic-bacterial action and to provide for the oxidation of the scum and 
its top surface. ^ 

Pipes 3 are provided with valved parts along their length, which may be 
operated by an attendant from outside the bed. These parts are arranged for the 
purpose of shifting the point of introduction of the sewage into the bed. I pro- 
vided a scum-retarding board before the exit aperture of tank, the purpose of 
which is to prevent the light scum from flowing with the fluid ffleuent of bed 
through said aperture. I provide a second bed connected with the initial bed 
through aperture which receives the effluent from said initial bed, which, having 
been subjected to anaerobic bacterial action in bed i comes to the second bed with 
a diminished quantity of dead organic matter and of anaerobic bacteria. The 
flow through the second bed is retarded by a dam, which retardation causes a de- 
posit of dead organic matter and therefore a diminuition in the quantity of dead 
organic matter which flows through the-dam into a third bacterial bed, where it is 
similarly retarded in its flow by another dam, with the like effect of causing a dep- 
osition of that organic matter. I provide a succession of such beds, of sufficient 
number to cause the deposition of all the dead organic matter originally con- 
tained in the sewage. 

It is a physical fact as aforesaid, that along with this gradual decrease of 
the anaerobic bacteria, and therefore when a series of. such beds are provided of 
sufficient capacity to free the flowing sewage of dead organic matter the anae- 
robic bacteria also disappear, leaving an effluent composed of water containing 
various gases. 

The essential features of my invention are those described above while the 
effluent from the last bacterial bed is subjected to any suitable oxidizing process 
adapted to eliminate its contained gases, as by spra3^ing in the open air, the ob- 
ject of my invention, to-wit: to free the sewage of dead organic matter by the 
action of anaerobic bacteria, and the elimination of sain bacteria — is accomplished 
by the means described. The action is anaerobic in its character throughout. 

ji Ji Ji 

OUTDOOR ART IN PUBLIC SCHOOL GARDENS 



BY LOUISB KI^KIN MII<I«BR IN PARK AND CEMETERY 

There is no more direct and personal means for extending and fostering an 
appreciation of outdoor art than is afforded through the medium of the public 
school gardens. Why these great educative factors have been so long neglected 
is beyond comprehension. A concrete or graded playground, encloeed by a wall 
or high board fence, barren of trees or shrubs, is not conducive to the highest ap- 
preciation of the eternal fitness of home surroundings. 

Children who constantly play in a dreary school yard are not shocked or 
annoyed by the barren conditions of their own home yards, while on the contrary 
if the school grounds are adequate and planned, planted and cared for with some 
degree of taste, the refining influence will undoubtedly be felt, and unsanitary. 
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unsightly and ugly home conditions will not satisfy. When the same expenditure 
of money and taste that is made for pictures and statuary for the decoration of 
school interiors, is made for the improvement of school grounds, a man will not be 
willing to spend ten thousand dollars for a house and two hundred for improving 
his yard. 

A new up-to-date, beautiful school house was built in a Bohemian district. 
When the cnildren moved into it in the spring, there were more clean collars, 
more starch in the little dresses, more flowers in the hats, and the pink, blue, red 
and green ribbons were of a more vivid tone. 

The fine, new school in ''Little Italy" has reduced discipline to the minimum. 
There is no careless marching, the backs are erect, bodies straight — the children 
have something to live up to. What is true of the schoolhouse, is equally true of 
the schoolyard. Cities maintain well-kept parks and boulevards; private 
citizens plant gardens that ar/e a delight to • those who have access to them; but 
what of the children who live in the tenements, alleys or even on good streets. 
They are not in touch with the beautiful things the rich can provide for them- 
selves or the city maintains for those who can go and enjoy them. The school 
must be the radiating center for civic improvement. It is not enough to point the 
the way, it is necessary to show the way. - 

Last autumn the writer was superintending some planting in a school yard 
in a smoky manufacturing district in the city, and noticed the keen interest mani- 
fested by one of the neighbors. The woman finally came to the fence and with an 
air of expression of the higest appreciation, said: "My! but ain't you layin' it out 
swell!" Another woman in a congested district told her she was so glad there 
would be one beautiful garden in the neighborhood. 

The most commodious school grounds in Cleveland are at Rosedale school, 
where there is a large lawn, playground and space for the school garden. The 
garden incluses a rock garden, formal garden, vegetable garden and herbaceous 
botanical garden. The design called for arches, arbors, a sun dial and two garden 
seats. The plan was submitted to the Woman*s Club with the result that the 
Cleveland Federation oi Woman's Clubs gave the seats and the Cleveland Sorosis 
the sun dial. The seats, which are of sandstone, were designed, made and put in 
place by the sculptor, Mr. Joseph Carabelli of the Lake View Granite Works. A 
large glacial boulder around which the children of Oakland school bad played for 
years, before they moved to the new school, was moved, set in place, marked and 
surmounted by the sun dial. The dial is of bronze, modeled after an old one, 
bearing these inscriptions: **Time is valuable" and *'Thus we see how the world 
wags." 

The dedication took place May nth in the garden and was a significant 
affair. The program consisted of music by the Brandon school orchestra, address 
of welcome by the superintendent of schools, short addresses by the curator of 
school gardens, presentation of the garden seats by the president of the Cleveland 
Federation of Women's Clubs, presentation of the sun dial by the President of the 
Cleveland Sorosis, reception of seats and sun dial by the director of schools, ad- 
dress on significance of the sun dial, Mr. Ambrose Swasey, and May Pole dance 
by Seventh and Eighth grade girls, 

A gentleman noticing a report of the exercises in the morning paper, offered 
another sun dial, to be used in any way the curator of school gardens should des> 
ignate. It was presented to the Warren school — a Bohemian district, as a reward 
for having the best school garden. The dedication in the autumn brought to- 
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gether parents, children, school authorities and city officials in a delightful, in- 
formal way. These occasions are always made as educative as possible, and we 
feel the results are very fruitful. 

The Doan school garden was a very close second and received a sun dial from 
the Home Gardening^Association. 

We are hoping from time to time to add features of real artistic merit and per- 
manent value to the school yards. Many gardens in the city have been re-ar- 
ranged. Sun dials have been placed, benches and seats secured, showing that a 
suggestion is all that is necessary to effect an improvement. 

Last summer thousands of men, women and children visited Rosedale garden. 
It is absolutely dpen to the put)lic — no gate, no lock. Nothing was destroyed, 
not a scratch marred the benches, sun dial or arbors, showing with what respect 
they are regarded. 

When Mrs. James M. Bryer presented the sun dial she closed her remarks as 
follows: 

As we leave our gift with you, may we hope that ever as you look upon it, it 
shall be to you as a symbol of what your lives should portray. May the deep 
dug foundation be the cement of education and training that no process of time 
or nature can disturb or take away. Upon which shall be firmly placed the 
granite of character that the storms and stress of this life shall only polish and 
make more beautiful, and ever above shall this slender finger pointing upward, 
ever point you to those higher, better finer things that like this dial shall be the 
crowning grace and beauty of your whole life's structures. In the name of the 
Cleveland Sorosis, I present this sun dial to Rosedale school garden." 

Ji Ji Ji 

RIVERSIDE'S NEW PROHIBITION ORDINANCE 



In order that the people of Riverside may all understand and appreciate the 
iron clad provisions of the new prohibition ordinance to come up for its first read- 
ing before the common council on May 26, the Pr&s presents the following re- 
view of the ordinance as it has been drawn: 

The only provisions made in the ordinance permitting the sale or dispensing 
of liquors are as follows: 

Registered pharmacists of the city as proprietors of drug stores may sell alco- 
holic liquors for bona fide medical purposes only, upon the written prescription of 
a regular physician, and only within twenty-four hours of the time the prescrip- 
tion is dated and signed. The name of the person applying for the prescription 
and the name of the person for whom it is prescribed must be inserted; and the 
prescription filed before the order is filled, on a file which sliall be numbered and 
kept in regular succession, and open at all times to the inspection of the chief of 
police, his deputies and any policeman, the mayor or any person whom the mayor 
may designate. 

Any physician who shall prescribe liquor for a well person or a person not in 
actual need of such liquor as medicine, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor; and 
upon conviction thereof, in addition to the specified fine of not more than $300 or 
three months* imprisonment, or both, his prescription for liquor shall not there- 
after be honored by any pharmacist. 
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The druggists must keep their liquors in one section of the main store, sub- 
ject at any time to the inspection of the chief of police, his deputies or policemen, 
the mayor or anyone representing the mayor; and must keep on hand no more 
than enough to supply a reasonable demand for six months. 

The ordinance does not prohibit the serving of liquors to guests with regul'ar 
meals in hotels having forty bedrooms or upwards and having a permit from the 
common council and the mayor under such restrictions and conditions as they 
may prescribe. 

PROHIBITION IRONCLAD 

Except for the drug stores and the hotels, as above exempted, the ordinance 
is ironclad in the following provisions: 

It shall be unlawful for any person or persons, firm, corporation, club or asso- 
ciation or member of such club or association to establish, carry on, keep or main- 
tain a place where spirituous, vinous, malt or intoxicating liquors or any admix- 
ture thereof or any alcoholic drinks whatsoever are sold, kept for sale, offered for 
sale, furnished, distributed, divided, delivered or given away. 

It shall be unlawful for any person either as owner, employer, agent, servant, 
clerk or otherwise to sell, deliver or give away intoxicating liquor of any kind. 

It shall be unlawful for any person directly or indirectly, to keep or main- 
tain, by himself or by associating or combining with others, or in any manner to 
aid, assist or abet in keeping or maintaining any club room or other place within 
the city of Riverside, in which any intoxicating liquors are kept for the purpose 
of gift, barter or sale, or for distribution among the members of any club or asso- 
ciation. 

It shall be unlawful for any person to have in his possession any intoxicating 
drinks, and it shall be the duty of the chief of police and all policemen to seize 
the same, and upon conviction it shall be destroyed. 

It shall be unlawful for any person to let or lease any building or place to be 
used in violation of this ordinance. 

It shall be unlawful for any officer, agent or employee of a railroad company, 
express company, transfer company or any person whatsoever, to carry or deliver 
any intoxicating liquors, or vessels containing the same, to or for any person, to 
be sold or used in violation of this ordinance. 

It shall be unlawful for any person to solicit or take orders for such liquors. 

RIGHT OF SEARCH 

It shall be the duty of the chief of police, his deputies and all policemen of 
the city to put all persons suspected of violating this ordinance under police sur- 
veillance, and to use all legal means in detecting and convicting persons violating 
this ordinance, including the exercise of the right of search. 

This right of search shall be given in a search warrant issued by the police 
judge whenever the chief of police, his deputies or any policeman of the city 
shall have probable cause to believe that any person has in his possession any 
spirituous, vinous, malt or mixed liquors with intent to sell or use same in viola- 
tion of the ordinance. 

THE PENALTY 

Any violation of any of the provisions of this ordinance shall constitute a mis- 
demeanor, punishable upon conviction by a fine of no more than $300, or three 
months in the city jail, or both such fine and imprisonment. 
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STREET RAILWAY REGULATION 



A small part of the work a utilities commission might do was accomplished 
about two years ago by the commissioners of the District of Columbia. Washing- 
ton, the national capital, being governed by the commissioners, Congress ordered 
that the question ot how some of the other cities deal with street railways be in- 
vestigated. 

The report of the commission was printed by order of Congress, and while it 
deals with only a few cities it gives interesting information about several that are 
about the same size as Kansas City. The report shows that in Boston, Chicago, 
Newark, Milwaukee, St. Louis and San Francisco, children ride for half fare. In 
Cincinnati there is half fare on part of the lines. In Washington, Milwaukee and 
Indianapolis, the fare is six tickets for twenty-five cents, but the Milwaukee and 
Indianapolis lines are required to sell tickets in blocks of twenty-five for one dol- 
lar, which makes a four-cent fare, the same as St. Joseph has. Detroit and Cleve- 
land both have three-cent fare lines. The five-cent line in Detroit is required to 
sell eight tickets for twenty-five cents during workingmen*s hours. 

PAVING FROM CURB TO CURB 

Of the cities that do not report fares less than five cents Philadelphia is the 
most important. Philadelphia has a "peace agreement," but it is not like the one 
in Kansas City. It compels the street railway companies to pave every street 
upon which they have lines the full width of the street from curb to curb and 
keep the pavement in good repair. 

"This,** the commission reports, "constitutes a greater compensation to the city 
than the percentages of gross receipts required in most cities where the street rail- 
way company paves only the space between its tracks. The Philadelphia rail- 
ways have expended several million dollars in paving streets and their annual ex- 
pense for maintenance is quite large. Since 1893 they have repaved with 
improved pavement more than 400 miles of streets." 

These companies pay $50 a year license for each car operated and $50 a year 
for each car that regularly crosses a city bridge, in addition to taxes. 

Baltimore is another five-cent fare city. The company pays 9 per cent of 
gross receipts to the city as a special park tax. In addition it pays taxes on all its 
real and personal property and a car tax for every car used. Originally Baltimore 
provided for 20 per cent of gross receipts to be paid to the city, but the companies 
induced the state legislature to reduce it to 9 per cent. 

A RENTAL OF 25 CENTS A FOOT 

Buffalo has a curious contract. The company must pave everything between 
its rails and for two feet outside and the city may compel the company to place 
its tracks as far apart as it wishes except that the company cannot be compelled 
to pave a street to a width beyond thirty-two feet. 

In Milwaukee if a street is less than forty feet wide and the street railway de- 
sires to build a line on it the company must at its own expense widen the street. 
The company must extend its lines when ordered to do so by the council. The 
council reserved the right to regulate the routing, speed and the number of cars 
used on the different lines. Children pay three cents. Adults pay four cents by 
buying twenty-five tickets for a dollar. 

Pittsburg has a novel tax contract. The street railway company pays the 
city twenty-five cents a foot on all its tracks as a street rental. — Star. 
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City Goverment of Berlin 



The city goverment of the City of 
Berlin, which has a world-wide reputa- 
tion for efficiency, presents some pecul- 
iarities not found in American cities. 
At the head of the administrative de- 
partment are two mayors, designated as 
Chief Mayor and Mayor, and these are 
both appointed by the town council, 
subject to confirmation by the King of 
Prussia. When a vacancy is about to 
occur, applications for the position are 
considered by a committee of the town 
council, and municipal officers of other 
cities who have made especially good 
records may be requested to apply; for 
in Germany a mayor need not necessar- 
ily be a resident of the city in which he 
is appointed, and in fact is usually 
chosen ffom-the residents of other cities. 
The career and qualifications of the ap- 
plicant are carefully scrutinized by the 
town council, for not only must he be 
competent and able, but, since a mayor 
holds office for twelve years, he must be 
young enough to remain in active ser- 
vice for a long time. Unqualified hon- 
esty is a most essential requirement, in- 
asmuch as graft in any form would not 
be tolerated in German municipal ad- 
ministration, and, we are told, is practi- 
cally unknown there. 

The town council is elected by the 
taxpayers, who are divided into three 
classes, according to amount of taxes 
paid, each class electing an equal num- 
ber of councilors. The councilors are, 
as a rule, citizens of high standing, as 
the office is considered a high honor, al- 
though no salary is paid. 

The members of the administration, 
some thirty-six in number' are, like the 
mayors, appointed by the council, and, 
in addition, about ninety citizens 
deputies are appointed to co-operate 
with the council in the management of 
municipal affairs. 

' In the levy of taxes the tax rate is not 
determined by the ratio of estimated ex- 



penditures to the value of taxable prop- 
erty, but rates of tax' on the various 
sources of revenue are fixed by law, 
and a taxpayer, besides certain taxes, 
such as real estate, trade, etc., pays an 
income tax to the state, a certain per- 
centage of which goes to the city. 

As compared with American. cities the 
cost of maintaining the city goverment 
per capita appears low, for the year 
1905-6 amounting to $9.28 per capita, as 
against $12.37 Chicago, $14-3^ 
Philadelphia and $38.18 for Boston, At 
the close of the fiscal year 1906 a sur- 
plus of over three millions was carried 
over to the next year. 

With the exception of the electric 
lighting, street railways and a portion of 
the gas lighting, the public utilities are 
owned by the municipality. 

ji Ji Ji 

Public Comfort Stations 

Our municipal progress has not been 
marked by a recognition of the refine- 
ments of civic necessities such as our 
European neighbors appear to have ap- 
preciated in certain particulars many 
years ago. Especially may this be said 
in connection with what are now desig- 
n'ated as public comfort stations. There 
has been no question as to the necessity 
of these conveniences, but the city fath- 
ers gave no heed to such matters in 
times past, probably from the lack of 
knowledge of the essentials of a city's 
development. It is difficult to explain 
our backwardness in this respect, be- 
cause our hotels, railway comforts and 
other features of American progress 
have been raarvelously evidenced in all 
their details. In many European cities 
the early efforts to supply toilet accom- 
modations to the public have been sup- 
erseded by structures highly decorative 
from an architectural standpoint, and 
their number and location in business 
centers, or where traffic is heavy, have 
been determined upon by expert inves- 
tigation and advice. The question is 
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is finally becoming an important one in 
our own civic development, and comfort 
stations, met with quite frequently in 
our Eastern cities, are matters now 
under consideration in many municipal- 
ities throughout the country. In our 
larger cities such accommodations are 
really essential, and should become an 
important feature of public service. A 
study of the question will show that 
such stations can be constructed above 
or below ground, and as to space and 
locality they can be adapted to a variety 
of conditions; but they are a problem for 
every important city to solve, and are 
indications of civic progress- 

Park and Cemetery. 

Jl Jl jv 

Vacant Lot Gardening 

PARK AND CEMETERY 

From every point of view the idea of 
using vacant lots for gardening pur- 
poses is a good one, even if it is hedged 
around with limitations of one kind or 
another, and more particularly by the 
fact of the uncertain time limit on their 
availability. There are many improve- 
ment associations over the country 
active in organizing and encourag- 
ing this work, and as to the benefit to 
be secured by both old and young, 
whether the districts be open or con- 
gested, there is little doubt. Moreover 
the other side of the question, the im- 
provement in appearances of the great 
majority of vacant lots and the conse- 
quent effect on any locality thus im- 
proved should aid the cause by induc- 
ing a liberal acquiescence on the part of 
property owners in efforts so mutually 
beneficial. The moral agency of gar- 
dening in its uplifting on human nature 
is in itself a powerful incentive to pin 
faith to gardening wherever opportu- 
nities oflFer; to some the development in 
growth and fruition excites absorbing 
attention, and to others their products 
are most alluring; to both classes there 
is that particular fascination which 



tends to encourage qualities highly 
beneficial to the gardener as well as es- 
pecially so to the community. Much 
benefit may be derived, under proper 
organization and well defined plans, 
from the cultivation of vacant lots either 
for profit or pleasure. 

s s s 

Locating Buried Iron Pipe 

In the February number of the Cali- 
fornia Journal of Technology Albert E. 
Wright described a simple device used 
by him for locating a i2 inch cast-iron 
pipe buried from 2^ to 3 feet deep, 
which passed through a field of stiff 
adobe soil, but the exact location of 
which was not known. The use of the 
ordinary miner's dip needle suggested 
itself, but it was believed this would not 
be sensitive enough. Instead, a knitting 
needle was magnetized and fastened to 
a strand formed of about ten fibres of 
silk floss. To hold these fibers in place 
on the needle, two half hitches were 
taken around the balancing and glued 
there. In order that the two ends of 
the needle might be attracted by the 
pipe with different force, it was so bal- 
anced as to dip normally about twenty 
degrees from the horizontal. The 
needle was mounted in a cigar box, the 
upper end of the thread being fastened 
to the box with a thumb tack, and a 
divided circle was sketched in on each 
end on which to read deflections; also a 
vertical line was drawn from the point 
of suspension to serve as a guide in lev- 
eling the instrument. A glass cover 
was applied to keep out the wind. In 
use the box was placed on the ground 
in a horizontal position and oriented to 
stand north and south. By moving 
across the supposed line of the pipe, 
taking readings about two feet apart, 
the location of the pipe was very closely 
determined. The deflection over a bell 
was usually twice that over the mid- 
length of the pipe. This device cost 
eleven cents and saved several days* 
labor in digging. 
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The rapidity at which towns and 
cities are being incorporated in this 
state is worthy of comment. Ten years 
ago there were 115 municipal corpora- 
tions in California; now there are 186. 
Just at present new incorporations are 
being made at the rate of fifteen or 
twenty a year. This shows that the 
movement of population is not exclu- 
sively toward the larger cities, but that 
the small viliiages are attracting their 
share of new population. As a matter 
of fact the small town offers almost as 
many social advantages and the conven- 
iences of modern civilization as do the 
larger cities and besides have attrac- 
tions that are peculiarly their own. 
They have the fresh air, sunshine, 
fruits and flowers of the country as 
good, if not better schools, usually a 
more honest and efficient local govern- 
ment and plenty of healthy exercise 
and enjoyment. The small town ofl^ered 
very nearly the ideal existence; we 
can get enough of metropolitan life in 
a week's visit to the big town once or 
twice a year. 

As a sociological development the 
growth of the small town is an inter- 
esting study. Heretofore the growth 
of the large cities has been the concern 
of social investigators. From now on 
let them watch the small towns grow. 

There are seventy or so incorporated 
cities and towns that do not belong to 
the League of California Municipalities 
and within the next week or so they 
are to be earnestly requested to join. 
They will find the association a bene- 
ficial one in many respects. The League 
state might do well to give the Town 
Meeting system of government serious 



has been in existence nearly ten years 
and has done a great deal oi good. It 
has secured the enactment of many 
good laws and defeated many bad ones, 
It has brought municipal officers into 
communication with each other. It has 
held many important conventions and 
difcussed various important problems. 
It has distributed volumes of literature 
on municipal subjects. It has promul- 
gated new ideas and has kept the cities 
in touch with the progress of times. It 
is a good thing and we want all the 
towns in the state to belong. 

A way has been found to preserve 
that unique system of town government 
known as the **Town Meeting", one of 
the ancient features of New England 
life. As the cities grew it became im- 
possible to conduct the business of the 
community in the old fashioned way 
and most of the towns discarded the 
meeting system for that of representa- 
tive governments. A few of the towns, 
however, clung to the old method in 
spite of their growth. Brookline is still 
a *'town meeting" town, though it has 
a population of over 25,000. And it 
will not soon give' it up, for a way has 
been found that overcomes the objection 
that at times it is a physical impossibil- 
ity for the voters to get into the meeting 
house. It is now provided that when 
a meeting is attended by more than 700 
voters, any business transacted is sub- 
ject to a referendum vote upon the pe- 
tition of 100 citizens. A writer on the 
subject ventures the opinion that no 
town is too big to be governed by this 
system. Framers of character in this 
consideration. A revival of democracy 
might not be amiss. 
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Newly Elected Officials 



Altdr AS— Trustees, B. Lauer, E. F, Auble, 
I. W. Gibbin, F. Sunnyfrank, C. B. Estes; 
Cleik. J. W. Drane; Marshal, J. D. Poindexter; 
Treas., R. A. Laird; City Attorney, F. M. 
Jameson. 

Arcata— Trustees, Geo. W. Harpst, H. S. 
Seeley, E. H. Meller, W. H. Wagner, F. H. 
Tooly; Clerk, J. B. Tilley; Marshal, Len Yo- 
com; Treas., Geo. Marken; City Attorney, A. J. 
Monroe; City Engineer, W. F. Hunter; Street 
Superintendent, J. E. Morton. 

AzuSA— Trustees, V. M. Greener, H. C. 
Bowers, R. M. Follows, E. R. Jeffrey, John 
Ott; Clerk, G. E. Glover; Marshal, W. I. Ham- 
blin; Treas., C. L. Smith; City Attorney, F. C. 
Baker; City Engineer, A. B. Waddingham; St. 
Superintendent, H. P. Parkinson. 

Bblvbdbre — Trustees, Geo. h. Bean, W. H. 
L. Corran, Fred. W. Boole, Chas. Pa£f, Albert 
Russell; Clerk, Geo. D. Kierueff; Marshal, Neil 
A. McLean; Treas., Frank W. Dickson; City 
Attorney, J. S; Hutchinson. 

Corona— Trustees, A. F. Gillet, E. P. Kid- 
den. A. B. Tuthill, E. B. Callier, H. H. 
Holmes; Clerk, H. A. Wood; Marshal, W. D. 
Lyman; Treas., John L. Merriam; City Atty., 
Wm. G. Randall; City Engineer and Street 
Supt., Robt. L. Harrell. 

Fbrndalb — Trustees) H. C. Blum. A. Put- 
nam, G. M. Brice, Jas. Giacomini, C. A. Doe; 
Clerk, G. W. Dungan; Marshal, I. B. Barnes; 
Treas., F. G. Williams; City Atty., A W. 
Blackburn; City Engineer, J. A. Shaw; Street 
Superintendent, I. B. Barnes. 

Fort Bragg — ^Trustees, Thos. Kerby, R. C. 
Gardner, F. Windlinx. Sr., H. Mulson, Geo. 
Switzer; Clerk, W. G. Jones; Marshal, Jno. O- 
Rice; Treas., Edward Dixon; City Attorney, L. 
Gonsalves. 

LoMPOC — Trustees, James Sloan, W, H. 
Sudden, H. Poland, J. F. McClure, N. L' 
Spanne; Clerk, G. W. Meals; Marshal. W. G. 
Bland; Treas., C. M. Tucker; City Attorneys, 
Fox & Fox; Street Supt., C. A. Reed. 

Los Bangs — Trustees, J. E. Place, W. T. 
White, J. D. McCarthy, J. V. Toscano, John 
Olsen; Clerk, James J. Sweeny; Treas., S. B. 
Dismukes; City Attorney, G. F. Purdy; City 
Attorney, Wm. M. Wiley; Marshal and Street 
Superintendent, Joel L. Webb. 

L0YAI.T0N— Trustees, G. L. Coates, J. S. 
Wren, F. H. Lake, W. A. Schroeder, W. D. 
Thome; Clerk, Chas. Schleef; Marshal, Thos. 
Robinson; Treasurer, J. J. Miller; City Attor- 
ney, E. L. Lindsey; Street Supt., Thos. Robin- 
son. 

Martinez— Trustees, J. J. McNamara, R. H. 
Ingraham, J. W. McClellan, T. A. McMahon 
(President). J. V. Bertola; Clerk, D. M. Kelly; 
Marshal, M. M. Taggart; Treasurer, W. J. 
Douglas; City Attorney, Leo T. Tormey; City 



Engineer, E. C. Brown; Street Superintendent, 
M. M. Taggart. 

National City— Trustees, Chas. R. Ogden, 
Frank Hall, Jas. Fleming, Geo. W. Deford, 
Daniel Strahl; Clerk, Geo. W. Grant; Marshal, 
Jerry O'Connell; Treas., Warren B. Vaughan; 
City Attorney, E. L. Bullen; City Engineer, 

0. E. M. Howard; Street Supt., E. F. Regna. 
Point Richmond— Tmstrees, ]. B. Willis, 

1. M. Perrin, Levi Boswell, C. A. FoUett, E. J. 
Garrard; Clerk, H. H. Turley; Marshal, j. H. 
Gregory; Treasurer, W. Stairley; City Attor- 
ney, Wm. H. H. Hart; City Engineer, H. F. 
Compton; Street Supt., N. M. Blankenship. 

San Anselmo — ^Trustees, W. E. Jones, W. 
J. Raubinger, F. J. Crisp, F. P. Ashworth, J. 
H. Robinson; Clerk, A. A. Moore; Marshal, 
Geo. A. Martin; Treasurer, S. R. Holmes; City 
Attorney, J. E. Manning; Street Superinten- 
dent, W. J. Raubinger. 

. San Jacinto — Trustees, Geo. Grover, L. j: 
Bentley, lack Hopkins, Mark Worden, Will H. 
Sanders; Clerk, J. Q. A. Hudson; Marshal, 
Chas. Long; Treasurer, James W. Ryan. ' 

San Juan— Trustees, C. F. Bigley, F. W. 
Kemp, W. R. Moore, A. Taix Sr., W. S. Hay- 
don; Clerk, W. E. Hodges; Marshal, Fred 
Perez; Treasurer, Antone Taix Jr.; Street Supt., 
F. W. Kemp.. 

San Mateo— Trustees, J. E. Casey, M. J. 
Conway, C. M. Morse, M. J. Powers; Clerk, 
John D. Morton; Marshal, M. P. Boland; 
Treas., Harry W. Hagen; City Attorney, Chas. 
N. Kirkbride; City Engineer, D. Bromfield; 
Street Supt., Geo. A. Bartlett. 

Santa Paula— Trustees, S. G. Brooks, M. 
W. Stein, H. H. Youngken, C. E. King. J. W. 
Richardson; Clerk, W. M. Reese; Marshal, R. 

A. Walson; Treasurer, A. L. Shively; City At- 
torney, R. W. Blanchard; City Engineer, John 
Irwin; Street Supt., R. A. Watson. 

Santa Rosa — ^Trustees, E. G. Bronson, C. 

F. Forgett, Aubrey Basham, Fred C. Steiner, 
L. W. Burris, A. L. Johnston; Clerk, C. D. 
Clawson; Chief of Police, Fred J. Rushmore; 
City Attorney, A. B. Ware; City Engineer, T, 

B. McNamara; Street Superintendent, W. A. 
Nichols. 

Sawtelle— Trustees, R. F. McClellan, Wm. 
Hass, C. S. Martin, Geo. W. Peck, J. R. Fair- 
banks; Clerk, Roy G. Putnam; Marshal, W. E. 
Clark; Treasurer, C. H. Clark; City Attorney, 
S. H. Hall; City Engineer, Thos. H. James; 
Street Superintendent, Eugene Burr. 

Sebastopoi,— Trustees, E. T. O'Leary, Geo. 
Armstrong, Thos. Meagher, Chas, Burroughs, 

G. A. Stout; Clerk, H. W. Pierce; Marshal, F. 
Matthews; Treasurer, W. W. Monroe; City At- 
torney, L. G. Scott; City Engineer, N. V. 
Smythe; Street Supt., W. L. Benepc. 

South Pasadena — ^Trustees, J. S. Dodge, C. 
N. Taylor; Clerk. Wm. L. Cox; Marshal, W. 

H. Johnston; Treas., C. Munger. 
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What the Cities Are Doing ^ 



Crescent City has joined the league. 

Salinas is having the plans prepared for its 
new Carnegie library. 

Riverside has purchased a site for its new 
city hall at a cost of |25,ooo. 

San Diego county proposes to build a system 
of boulevards throughout its confines. 

(;ridley has voted bonds for the purpose of 
installing water and lighting systems. 

Chico citizens have decided that they do not 
want a Freeholder's charter just at present. 

San Francisco has offered bonds to the 
amount of $3,280,000 to be sold on Septem- 
ber 8th. 

Belvedere will hold an election in August 
just for the purpose of authorizing f 35, 000 
bonds for street improvements. 

Han ford has purchased a u6w fire pump for 
its Holly water system and is about to purchase 
new boilers for its pumping station. . 

The acquisition of a park is being favorably 
considered at Hanford and probably a bond 
election for that purpose will be held shortly. 

Merced is considering the advisibility of 
purchasing a new steam fire-engine. It has 
recently added a new hose wagon to its equip- 
ment. 



Napa has adopted an ordinance creating the 
office of wharfinger, who will collect statistics 
showing the tonage of vessels arriving and de- 
parting from that place. 

Santa Paula by a substantantial majority has 
voted to issue bonds to the amount of S 10,000 
for a city hall building and site, and for the 
equipment of its public library. 



Newly Elected Officials 



The following are the newly elected officials 
of Gilroy: Mayor, Walter G. Fitzgerald; 
Councilmen, R. E. Wood, P. W. Parmelee. A. 
A. Martin, W. B. Stuart, J. W. Thayer, D. J. 
Riley; Marshal, Henry Mayock; Treasurer, 
Henry Hecker; Clerk, K. F. Rogers; Fire En- 
gineer and City Collector, J. M. Hoesch; Sewer 
and Plumbing Inspector, Wm De I^shmutt; 
I^lectrical Fvngineer, Roy Rigby; Librarian, 
M. B. Benn. 

Jt jt jt 

Get After the Flies 



The following rules should be given 
publicity by every local Board of Health: 

Screen all food and keep flies away 
from it. 

Keep the streets clean. 

Keep stable manure, breeding place 
for flies, in a vault or pit or screened 
inclosure and sprinkle its surface with 
chloride of lime. 

Quickly cover up food after a meal 
and bury or burn table refuse. 

Keep damp cloths near meat dishes, 
milk jugs and other food receptacles. 

Burn pyrethrum powder in the 
house, it will kill most of the flies and 
those it does not will fall stunned, when 
they may be swept up and burned. 
Sticky fly papers are a second-rate pall- 
iative. 

Remember that the exposure of any 
kind of refu.se near a dwelling furnishes 
a breeding place for flies, and it food is 
exposed the flies will deposit germs 
upon it. 

One way suggested of driving away 
flies is by the use of the flower of the 
mignonette. The delicate perfume of 
this old fasfiioned plant, so pleasing to 
most human beings, is said to be poison 
to the fly. If the blossoms are scatter 
ed freely about the house it is said that 
the flies will desert — Midland Muniei; 
palities. 



The Overland Limited 

HAS 

Electric Lights in Every Berth 



The new composite-observation cars, train libraries (get 
catalogue from porter), excellent dining car service, the new 
luxuriously appointed stateroom drawing room cars, and the 
courtesy of the attendants make this one of the finest trains in 
America. 

The magnificent scenery of the Sierra Nevada and Rockj^ 
Mountains, and the novelty of crossing the great Salt lake by 
rail add to the enjoyment of the trip, and make it one of unusual 
interest. 

San Francisco to Chicago in less than three days. 
Full particulars of any agent 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC 



FOR SALE CHEAP 

Watrous^ Gasoline Fire Engine 

SKCO^n HABin 

Tlii'^ ctij^iiR' has nevt'r heeii used except for practice purposes and is as good as new. Tht* 
riM'-on for st lHiii» is iK'cause the town has a new municipal water system which gives ample fire 
j)n)teclii)n aii<l sutlicient water pressure direct from the mains and has no use for the engine. 

For price and term-i addrcrs, 

H. A. MASO]N, Mountain View, Cal. 

A. CARLISLE & CO. 

Stationers, Printers and Bookbinders 

We specialize in Municipal Bonds and the Books and Forms required 

by all Municipal Officers. 

112& Mission Street San FranciscOt Cal. 



HOME USE 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 

MAIN LIBRARY 

This book is due on tlie last date stamped below, 
l-month loans may be renewed by callinc 642-3405. 
6-month loans may bo recharged by bringing booics 

to Circulation Desk. 
Renewals and recharges may be made 4 days prior 

to doe date. 
ALL BOOKS ARE SUBJECT TO RECALL 7 DAYS 
AFTER DATE CHECKED OUT. 
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